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BOOK n.— CHAPTER XXIV, 

OF COLLECTIVE ID3AS OF SUBSTANCES. 

5 I. One Idea. 
XJ ESIDES thcfe complex ideas of fcveral fingle fub- 
Ij ftances^^as of man, horfe, gold, violet, apple, &c. 
me mind hath alfo compteM eoluSive ideas of fubftances, 
which I fo call, beciufe fuch ideas ^rc made up of manjr 
particular fubftances confidered together, as united 
into one idea, and which fo joined are looked on as one ; 
i;. g, the idea of fach a collcftion of men as make an 
army, though confiding of a great number of di(lin£l 
fubftances, is as much one idea as the idea of a man -, 
«nd the great colleftive idea of ail bodies whatfoever, 
fignified by the name world, is as much one. idea as the 
idea of any the Icaft particle of matter in it ; it fufficing 
to the unity of any idea, that it be confidered as one 
reprefentation or pi£turey though made up of ever fo 
many particulars. 

§ 2. Made by the Power of qomp^tng in the Mind, 
These colledlire ideas of fubftances the mind makes by 
its power of compofition, and uniting feverally, either 
fimple or complex ideas into one, as it does by the iame 
faculty make the complex ideas of particular fubftancrs, 
confifting of an aggregate of divers fimple ideas united 
in one (ubftance ; and as the mind, by putting togeth- 
er the repeated ideas of unity, makes the colleftive 
mode, or complex idea of any number, as a fcore or a 
grofs, &c. fo, by putting together fever al partku- 
lar fubftances^ it msd^es cpUedive ideas of fubftances, 
as a troop, an army, a fwarm, a city, a fleet j c^ch of 
Vol. II. B 
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which CTcry one finds that he reprefents to his own 
mind by one idea^ in one view \ and fo under that no- 
tion c o nfidcrs thofe federal thmgs as perfefttjroney as 
one (hip or one atom* Nor is, it^h^iar\ t^iconcejve 

how an army of ten thoufand men fJiould make one 
idea^ than how a man fhould make one idea ; it I>eing 
as eafy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great 
number of men, and confider it as one^ as it is to unite 
into one particular all the diftinft ideas that make up 
the compofition of a man^ and confider them all togeth- 
er as one. 

§ 3. jIU artificial Things are coUe8ive Ideas. 
Amongst fuch kind of colleftivc ieUas are to be count- 
ed th^ moft part of artificial things, at leaiV fuch <3^ 
them as are mad^ up of diftin£l lubftanccs 5 and^ it 
truth, if we coniidc:r all thefe collcftive ideas aright^ 
afs army^ confiellation^ unherfe^ as they aA united intc^ 
fp many fmgle ideas^ they are but the artificial draughts, 
of the mind, bringing things very remote, and inde- 
pendent on one another, into one view, the better to! 
contemplate and difcourfe of them, united into one 
conception, and fignified by one name. For there arc 
no things, fo remote, nor fo contrary, which the mind 
cannot, by this art of compofition, bring into one 
idea ; as 13 vifible in that fignified by the name tt«i- 
v^rfe. 

CHAP. XXV. 

OF RELATION. 

§ I. Relation what. 
T5ESIDES the ideas^ whether fimple or complex,, 
jg\ that the mind has of things as they are in ,thcm- 
icjves, there are others it gets from their comparifon 
one with another. The underftanding, in the confider- 
ation of any thing, is not confined to that prccife ob-, 
jeft : it can carry imy idea as it were beyond itfclf, or, 
atleaftlook beyond it, to fee ho^ it ftapds in conform- 
ity to any other. When the mind fo confidcrs one 
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ttiing Aat tt *ies, is It wcti;, bring It to, ixA fct it by 
%iidAifr, attd c^iry its vfew from one to the oth^r : this 
fe, as' the words import, relation and refpe3 ; and the 
^^Sft<imin^6ns given to pofitive things, intimating that 
*efpea,'dnd ^trVing as Watks to lead the thoughts be- 
^nd A^ fubjca itfelf dencjminated to fomething dif- 
tinHl froth rt, ate what We call relatives ; and the things 
<b bfoirght'^pgcther, Velated. ' Thus, when the mind 
c^hfiddrsCaitis a^ fucai a pofitive being, it takes ndthing 
^W^^tr^idea^'bfit what realty etifts %i Caius ; v. g. 
%hen I <x)6fidfet'hiin aS a man, I have nothing in my 
4nind tut the/dobiplcx idea of the Ipecies man. So 
fikewtfe, ^en 1 /my Caius is a white man, I have 
nothing bift'tJfeWre confidcration of a man, who hath 
that >hitfefco!<!mr; ^ But ^en 1 give Cami die natme 
1)t^ndi\ %^fnate fomc o^her' perfon ; and ^hen I 
^ve hiift Rename ^ihty I intimate foftie other thing : 
€n both eafes itiy'thoii^t is led to fometbing beyond 
Caitrs, artid thtere !aife tvv^o diitigs brought into confidera- 
ticm. And {met any idea^ whether fimple or complex, 
teky be the 6ccatobn Why the mmd thus briftgs two 
things together, and, as it were, takes a view of them 
at t)nce,^mcfegh'IHH^cdtttidered as dfttinft ; therefore, 
any of t^rur 'Meiis tnay be the fo^mdition of relation. 
As in tile abdVfe menridned inftance, the contraft and 
ecremony of h^rria^e ^ith Scmp^ronia is the occafion 
bf Ae dfeiiomihatibn or relation of huftalid ; and the 
colour White, the occafion why he is faid to be whiter 
Yhan "frceftbne. V 

§ 2. Relatione toith^ut correlative Terms, not eaftty 
' perceived. 

These, and the like relations, exprejfed by relative terms, 
that have others anpwering them, luith a reciprocal intima-^ 
iton, as father and fon, bigger and lefs, caufe and ef- 
fcfk, are very obvious to every one, and every body at 
firft fight perceives the relation. For father and fon, 
hufband and wife, and (ich other correlative terms, 
feem fo neafly to belong one to another, and through 
cuftom do fo readily chrmemnd anfwer one another in 
peopk'« memories, that, upon the naming o^f cither of 
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xhttsif the thoughts are prefendy canri^ beyond thf 
thing fo named ; and nobody overlooks or doubts of ^ 
relation^ where it is fo plainly intimated. But where 
Jnnguagcs have failed to give correlative nameS} thepe 
the relation is not always fo eafily taken notice o£. 
Concubwe is^ no doubt, a relative name, as well as 
wife ; but, in languages where this, and the like words, 
)iave not a correlative term^ there people are not fo 2^ 
to take them to be fo, as wanting that evident mark of 
relation which^ between correlatives, which feem to 
explain one another, and not to be able to exift, but 
together. Hence it is, that many of thofe names, 
vhich, duly confidered, do include evident relations^ , 
have been called external denomiaattons. But all 
names, that are more than empty founds^ mud fignify 
feme ideay which is either in the things to which the 
name is applied ; and then it is pofltive, and is looked 
on as united to, and exifting in, the thing to whicli 
the denomination is given : or t\ic it arifes from the 
Tcfpeft the mind finds in it to fomerfiing diftinfl from 
It, with which it confiders it ; and then it includes a 
relation. 

§ 3. Some feemingly ahfiluU Terms contain ,Re/atiofU. 
Anothee fort of relative terms therp is,, which are 
not looked on to be either relative, or fo much as 
/external denominations j which yet, under the form 
and appearance of fignifying fomething abfolute in 
the fubjeft, do conceal a tacit, though lefs ob- 
fervable relation. Such ar6 the feemingly po/itive 
terms of oW, gf^^aty imperfeB^x isfc, whereof I (hall 
have occafion to fpeak more at large in the follow- 
ing chapters. 

§ 4. Relation different from the Things related. 
This farther may be obferved, that the ideas of relation 
may be the fame in men, who have far different ideas 
of the things that are related, or that are thus compar- 
ed ; v. g, thofe who have far diflPerent ideas of a man^ 
may yet agree in the notion of z father ; which is a 
notion fuperinduced to the fubftance, or man, and re- 
fers only to an afl of that thing called man, whereby 
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he contributed to die generation of one of his own 
kind^ let man be what it wilL 

J 5. Change of Relation may be without any Change in 
the Subjedf. 
The riatnre thertfore of relation confifts in the refcrrinr 
or comparing two things one to another ; from whicn 
comparifon, one or both comes to be denominated. 
And if either of thofe things be removed or ccafc to 
be, the relation ceafes, and the denomination confe- . 
qutnt to It, Aough the other receive in itfelf no 
alteratibn at all : v. g. Caius, whom I confidered to- 
tfay as i fa?her, ceafes to be fo to-morrow, only by the 
d^ath 6F hjs fon, without any alteration made in hinv- 
felf." N^, barely by the mind's changing the ob- 
jcft to i^nich it compares any thing, the fame thing 
is capable bf having contrary denominations at the 
fam^ tiriie : v. f , Caius, compared' to fevcr^l pcr- 
fons, may truly be faid to be older and younger, 
Rronger and weaker, &c. 

5 6. Relation only betwixt two Things. 
Whai*soev£u doth or can exift, or be confidered as 
one thing, is pofitive ; and fo not Only fimple idear and 
fubftances, out mbde^ alfo are pofitive beings, though 
the parts of which they confift are very often relative 
One to anoth^ ; but the whole together, confidered as 
one thfrig, and producing in us the Tomplcx /fl^^/i of 
one thing ; which idea is in our minds, as one pifture^ 
though an aggregate of diverfe parts, and under one 
name, it rsV ppfiti\^e or abfolute thing, or idea. Thus 
a triangle, though the parts thereof compared one to 
another be Relative y,jtt the idea of the whole is a pofi- 
tive, ^bfolute idea. The fame may be faid of a family, 
a tune, &c. ; for there can^be no relation but betwixt 
two things confidered as two things. There muft al- 
ways be m relation two ideas ^ or things, either in them- 
felvcs really feparate, or confidered as diftinft, and then 
a ground or occafion for their comparifon. 

J* 7. All Things capable of Relatiom 
C0NCES.NING relation in general,, thefe things may be 
confidered : ' 

B. 2: 
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Firjl^ That there is no one things whether fimple idea^ 
fubftance, mode^ or relation, or name of either of them^ 
'which is mt capaUe of almofian infinite number ^^confid- 
crations, in reference to other things ; and therefore 
this makes no fmall part of men^s thoughts and Mrord» : 
V. g. one (inele man may at once be concerned in, and 
foftain all thefe following 'rebitionsy and many more, 
yia:. father, brother, fon, grandfather, grandfon, father- 
in-law, fon-in-law, hufband, friend, enemy, fubjeft, 
^general, judge, patron, client, profeflbr, European, £a- 
glifhman, idander, farvant, mafter, poflTeflbr, captain^ 
fuperior, inferior, bigger, lefe, older, younger, contem- 
porary, like, unlike, &c. to an almoft infinite number ;. 
he being capiable of as many relations, as ther« can be 
occafions of comparing him to other things, in anjr 
manner of agreement, difagreement, or rcfpeft wh^tfo*^ 
ever. For, as I faid, relation is a way of comparix^ or 
confidcring two things together, and giving one,.or both 
iof them, fomc appellation from that comparifon v and 
fometimcs giving even the relation itfetf a name. 

^ 8# The Ideas of Relations clearer often than of fit 
^ Subje^s related. ^ . , 

-Secondlt^ This farther may be confidered concerning 
relation^ that though it be not contained in the real exf- 
iftence of things, but fomething extraneous and fupfcrin.* 
duced ;.yet the I'flt^/, which relative words ftand for, arc 
o»'^ten clearer and more diftind than thofc fubilances to 
which ihcy do belong. The notion we have of a fatheir,. 
or brother, is a great deal clearer and more diftiujft than 
that we have of a man •, or, if you will, paternity is a 
thing whereof it is eafier to have a clear idea than, of 
humamiy : and I can much eafier conceive what a 
friend is, than what God ; bccaufe the knowledge of 
one action, or one fimple idea^. is oftentimes fufficitnt 
to, give me the notion of a relation v but to the know- 
ing of any fubftantial being, an accurate colleftion oC 
fundry idtas is neceilary. A man, if he compares twgi 
things together, can hardly be fuppofed not to know 
t^'hat It is, whcrem he compares them ; fo that, wheiv 
he connpar^s any things together, he cannot but have at 
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Tory clear idea of il)at rehtkm. The ideas dicn of re* 
laiions are arable at kaft ^jT^m^ mir^ ptffeB ondJ&fimB 
itt our minds y than thofe offubJlaHces ; becaufe it is com* 
monly hard to know all tbefimplc ideas which are reaU 
ly in any fubft^ncej but fpr the moft part eafy enough 
to know the dtofk, ideas that make up any reUtion I 
think on^ or have a name foi? i Vi g, compsiring two 
men, in reference to one common parent) it is very 
eafy to frame the ideas of brothers, without haying yet 
the perfeA idea of a man. For fimificant, v^itiv* 
words, as' well as others, (landing only for ideas / aad 
thofe being all eithei^ fimpk;, pr made up of fimple onesy 
it foffices for the knowing the precife idea the rdatire 
term ftand^ i^r, tg^ have % $lcar tooceptbn of that 
which is tl>e foun4a|^ of the velation % which may be 
done without h^vi^g ^ perfect lUEid: dear idea of the 
thing it is a|tribttte4 ^o./ Thus haifiog.the nodoa that 
one laid the egg out; of jwhich the other was hatdicd, I 
have a clear idea of the relation, of dimt and cbeck^ be* 
tween the two cafl^wftries jnjk* James's Park, though 
perhaps I have b«;it a very obfcure and unpetfeft idea- 
of diofe birds themfelves^ 

$ 9. Relations all tfrmi^^^ in^jfip^e Ideas; 
THiADLTy Though there be a great number of confide 
erations, wherein thiiigs m^ be compared one with 
another, and fo a multitude of relations r yet they all- 
iermint^e in, and are concerned about,..thon^,>&7^/f ideas,. 
cither of fenfation or reflc£lton : which I think to be 
the whole materia of all our kts>wiedge. To clear 
this, I iball {bow it in the mett, confideiable veiatiots 
that we have ai^ potion of, and in fome that fe«n io 
be the moft remote bomrfifife or, refieBion / whidi yet 
will appear to have thek* ideas from-thencb^ and leave it 
pail doubt, ti^t the notions we have of them ace but 
certain fimple^ ideas, and fo- originally derived from 
fcnfe or refleftiojj, ... . : 

$ xo. %§rms leading the Mind' beyond tSe Sub^eS de^ 
nominated ^e relative. 
FaURTBLYj That relation, being the conGdcring of otie 
^ng with ^aothpr,^ whi^ji i^ jextrinfical toiit,. it is evi^ 
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^entthat all w«rd4 that deoefarflf lead the mmd to any 
totfier ideas tfam »<e Aippofed reidl^ to exift in that 
thingyto which the words are appKed, are relative nvords :■ 
vig. a fMm^Uoii^ tf^erryf thoughtful^ ihir/ly^ ongry, w- 
tenzfedg thefe, and «lie like, are kll abfolutei hecanfe 
they neiAer igntfy tior intimate any thing, but what 
does, or is fup^oftd rmttj to ex$ft*in the man ftus de^- 
nominated : but jM^er^ trothtr, iing^ hajband^ hlntttr^^ 
mmrier^ fBTc. arc words,* whith, tOgertier with thfe thii^ 
Acj dencHninate, iknply alfo femethmg elCft feparate am 
^sierior t» the exMeuee i>f that diing. 

^^j^tt.'X^dudu/lM. 

Hatihg bid dbwn dhefe ptemifes concerning relation iti 
meral, I ifaall »Mr frroe^ed tb-fltow; in fdmeinftances, 
Mw $XL the 'ideal' mt hkvt off^athn are made ^p, as 
tlie others are, «nly<)f fimj^ ideAt; and Airt tfieyall, 
how reined and i«moie from fenft jbeter they feem, ter- 
mttote at laft in fiikipte i^/^ Khali begin widi the moft 
eotnprdienfivt nhttion, w4iiifdn all things that do or can 
exift oreooticetned ) and-thdt is^ the relMion ^( caufk 
and ej/iQ .• the idea Whereof, hdw ^rived from the 
two fountains of all our knowledge, ^«/5rf«?ff, and rejlec^ 
tien, I {bail in the next place confide. 

GHAPv XXVt. 

OF CAUSE AHD EFFECT, AND OTHER R^LATIOI^S. 

5 f . Whence their Ideas got, 

IN the notice that our fenfed take of thfe conftint ril 
■ciflitisde of thiAgs, we canife* but oWerrfe, th^t !ev^ 
eral particular, both quailfies and fbbftahces, begin to 
exift; and that they receive Ais their ekiftencc ftonl 
tlie dne application and dperatioh 6f fome other being. 
From this obferiration, we get our ideai oieaufi and (/- 
fe&. That which produces any fimple or complex idea^ 
we denote by the general name, cattfe; aiid rfiat which 
is produced, ^e5t. Thus, finding thftt in that fubftance 
which we callwax, fluidity, which is i, (Impie ftfr/i that 
; not in it before^ is conftanfly produeed by Yhe ap*- 
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pUcadon of a<}en^4egree ctf beat; we cal} die finw 
pk idfa of h^^ in veiatiqn to fluidity ia wai^, the caiife 
of itj and fluiditj.the c&£k.. So alfp» finding that the 
fubftance wood, which is a ceruin coUeAion of finu 
p!e i4^iu fo called} by the application of fire is tymed 
into anodier iCubftance called a(hes \ L e. another com* 
plex idea^ confiding pf a coUe^ion of fimple i4faSf quite 
difler^nt i^qm that complex uUa whiph we call wood % 
we confider ^re^ in relajtioii to aflies^ as caiUe, and the 
aQies as effefk. go that^ whatever is confidered by us 
to conduce or operate to the producing any particular 
fimple idea, or colle<^iou of fimple ideas, whether fub- 
ftance or mode, which did not before exiftj hath there* 
bj in our minds the relation of a caufc, and fo is de- 
aomin^ttcd 1^ .u^ , i 

§ 2. Creation, Generation, making Jllteratien. 
Having thus, from what our fenfes are able to difi:over 
in the operation of bodies on , one.^oother, got the no- 
tion of caufe and efe&, viz. that ^ c^t^, if that which 
makes any other thing, either fimple idea, fubftance or 
mode, begin to be ; and an ^e£l is that which had its 
beginning from fome other thing : the mind finds no 
great difficulty to diftipgniftv thp feveral originak of 
things into two fortsv 

Firfi, When the thing is wholly mnde new, fp that 
no part thereof did ever exift before \ as when a new 
particle of matter doth begin to^exift, in rerum, natura, 
irhich had before no beings and this we call creation. 

Second/yyWh^ji a tjiing is made up of particles, which 
did all of them before exift, but that very thing focon** 
ftituted of pre^xifting particles, which, confidered al» 
together, make up fuch a colle^ion of fimple ideas, as 
had not any exiftence before, as this man, this egg, rofe 
or cherry^ &c. And this, when referred to a fubftance, 
produced in the ordinary courfe of nature by an inter- 
nal principle, but fet on work by, and received from, 
fome external agent or caufe, and working 6y infenfiblc 
ways, which we perceive not, we call generation : when 
t^e caufe is extrinfical, and the effeft produced by a 
fenfible feparation, ory^^x/ii-pofition of difcernible part% 
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<#€ call it making ; and ikiEfh Utt '9SL 'Mificiaa lirtdMk 

tiifttftibj«ft beiove, we tcallk aiHraHon. Thus, ftiMii 
is gCHcrttcd, « piflurc mttdsty and either 6f^em ad- 
hered, nrheh any new fenfibie quaKty or fimple ideaH 
produced in tither 6f them, which was not tiherebefdi^' ; 
«nd^tbe things thus nrnde to eitifti which Werciiot ^th^M 
before, are ^i3s ; and thofe ihings, whith'Ob^tated'tb 
tiie exiftenee, caufts-. In i«'hieh| and afl omer eafe^ 
^e may oMtrre, Aat the^idtiflii 6f mufe znd^ffyhiM 
its rife fromidMSf recttrcd.b/ fenfiiHtift e* i«e€Kbn > 
s^nd tliat this relation, ^how to^prehen(iffe former, tfcr*- 
•minat€tt^at*l»ft 4n ritem. For to haiire the i/fey, t)f oifjg^ 
and ^^,* it^fuffiees to eonfider arty fimple kiek, or fub- 
ftance, as biginning to exift by the op^aft^n of li^hsi 
other^ Withottt knowing the ratoittier ^^teft^opcra- 

fT'iMM -and flaavert alfe titr foandations 6f tei^ l^H^ 
rel^tkms, and sdl finite beSngs at lesrfl are ^nceriied hi 
them. But ha¥ing 'akeady Aiown^ in another ^lae«^ 
<how we get ^efe tdeas^ k may fiifflce hereix) ihtimaite^ 
!hat moft of the tianbniinations of "diings, fteeiVei 
from time, are only relations. Thus, when ani^ dfcc 
fay^, that C^e^n M^abeth Ifred fixty-ninc, and Wgfted 
fcity-4ive'yearsj thefe woids import only the relation cff 
<hat duration to fdme other, and mean no more than 
this, that the duration of her exiftence was equa|l tS 
fixty-nine, and. the duration of 'her government to for- 
ty-five annual revolutions of the fun 5 and fo are afl 
-words anfwering, hcnv long. Again, Wffliain the Con* 
'queror invaded Engl^id about the- year 1066, whi^h 
-meanB this j that taking the duration from our Sa- 
viour's time till now, for t)ne entire great length of 
time, it fliows at what dHlance this invafion was from 
•the two extremes : and fo do all words of time, anfwer* 
ing tothet}ueftion, wient which fttow only the diftancc 
*of any point of time, from the period of a longer dura«> 
tion, from which we meafure, and to which we therfei 
ty coafider it as related. . 
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tbatofdm^rily sure- tbPHgbt to ftand for pofltivef^Afi 

I "^^ yf t ^wiU), .when cop&der^i be f(Wd to be rda-* 

I tp^ ^^6t^■^ f^r< jyiv/3ft f/fld ^iQ. wbacb include aQ4 iiH 

! tp^ ^lb^i^a|io9 4«y thiiig Ms to a ceitaiin tcngtli ofi 

li^yiag fe64^ ki.ouf d^Qug^fl iheiJia oi ibt, ardinarf 

I inntipr^, qf a ,n)2^^ to, hfi tpyentf ■ yoirsy when . w^ fay at 

I qum is^;^«r|y. we mean dK^this^age.is yet but a fdoatt 

I psM^ofthaf, which ufii^y mea att^l^. tp : and whcsir 

I '^ denomiiOatQ him tf///, we mean that his duratioti itr 

I rjm out a)n|o^ lo the end of that which men da not 

I tiruaUy/exceed, And fo it h but comparing the partic<^. 

I 1^ ag^ or d^ir^tion of tMsor* that man, to the idem 

of tki$ di^i^ition whi<:h we have ip our miitd% as .cMrdir 

narity belonging to that fort of animals : which is plsun^ 

in the application of thefe names to other things ; for 

a man is cs^ed young at twenty years, and very young 

at feven years old : but yet a horfe we call old at twen* 

tjiauda dog at feven years : becaufei in each of thefe», 

we compare their age to different idias of duration, 

whichvare fettled, in. our npinds, as* belonging ta thefcv 

fereral forts of ai^als, in the ordinary courfe of «a^. 

ture. But.th^ Am and ftars, though they have outlafted 

feveral geneii^tionjs of .men, we call not old, becaufe we 

do not know what period God hath fet to that fort of 

being$. Thi( term, belonging properly to thofe things 

which, we can pbfeive^ in the ordinary courfe of things,. 

by a natural dcqiy^tQ come to an end in* a certain peri-. 

od of time I ' smd fp hove, in our minds, as it were, a 

ftandard Xq wl^H we can compare the feveral parts of 

their duiation ; ^nd, by the relation they bear f^ereun^-, 

to, call them: young or old : which we cannot therefore 

do to a ruby- or a diamond, things whofe ufual periods 

i we know not. 

,J 5» lUhtiofts o/JPkiti and Epctenjion, 
Tjj]E rtlatim.^iVo that things haye to one another in 
^ their places and diftances, is very obvious to obferve ; 
' as above, belovjr, a mile diftant from Charing-erofs in 
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England^ and in London. But as in duradoH} fo in 
cxtenfion and bulk, there are fome ideas that are rda« 
tire, which we fignify by names that are thought pofi- 
tire 5 as great and Utile arc truly relations. For ncre 
alfo having, by obfervation, fettled in pur minds tik 
ideas of the bignefs of feveral fpecies of tUi^ from 
thofe we hare been moft accuftMiedto, w^ make iKc^, 
as it were, the ftandards whereby to denominate thfc biilk 
of others. Thus we call ^ gresit apple, fuch i'diie as 
is bigger than the Ordinary 'fort 6f thofe we liavc bceA 
ufed to ; and a little horfe, fuch a bne as comes not up 
to die fize of that idea, which we hate in oiir minds, to 
belong ordinarily to horfcs : and tha</vill be a^reat 
horfc to a WeHhman, which is *but a little 6nc to a"* 
Fleming \ the two having, from the different breed of* 
their countries, t^ken feveral fized ideas ^ to which tfiey ' 
compare, and in relation to which they denominate tfieir 
great and their little. 

5 6. Ahfolute Tertns efien Jland for Relations, 
So likewife iveak znAJlrongy are but relative denominations 
of power, compared to fome ideas we have, at that 
time, of greater or lefs power. Thus, when wc fay a 
weak man, we mean one that has not fo much ftrength 
or power to move, as ufually men have, or ufually thofe 
of his iize have ; which is a comparing his ftrength ^ 
the idea we have of the ufual ftrength of men, or men 
of fuch a fize. The like, when we fay the creatures 
are all weak things ; weak, there, is but a relative term, 
fignifying the disproportion there is in the power of 
God and the creatures. And fo abundanee of words, 
in ordinary fpeech, ftand only for relations (and per- 
haps the greateft part) which at firft fight feem to have 
n# fych fignification : v. g. the (hip has neceffary ftores. 
'Necejfary ^nAJlores are both relative words \ one having 
a relatign to the accomplifliing the voyage intended, and 
the other to future ufe. All which relations, how they 
are confined to, and terminate in, ideas derived from 
fenfation and refleiHon^ is too obvious to need any ex- 
plication. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 

OF IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY . 

§ I. Wherein Identity conjijls. 

ANOTHER occafion the mind often takes of com- 
paring, IS the very being of things \ when con- 
fidering any thing as exifting at any determined time 
and place, we compare it with itfelf exifting at another 
time, and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverjity. 
When we fee any thing to be in any place in any in- 
ftant of time, we are fure (be it what it will) that it is 
that very thing, and not another, which at that fame 
tinie exifts in another place, how like and undiilinguifli- 
abk foevcr it m^y be in all other refpefts : and in this 
. confifts identity^ when the idea^t is attributed to, vary 
^ not at all from what t hey wer e that moment wherein 
we conGder their former exiftence, and to which we 
compare the prefent. For we never finding nor con- 
ceiving it poflible, that two things of the fame kind 
fliould exift in the fame place at the fame time, we 
rightly concludcj^that whatever exifts any where at any 
time, excludes all of the fame kind, and is there itfelf 
alone. When therefore we deniand, whether any thing 
be the fame or no ; it refers always to fomething that 
exifted fuch a time in fuch a place, which it was certain 
at that inftant was the fame with itfelf, and no other. 
From whence it follows, that one thing cannot have two 
beginnings of exiftcnce, nor two things one beginning ; 
it being impofSble for two things of the fame kind to 
be or exift in the fame inftant, in the very fame place> 
or one and the fame thing in different places. That 
therefore that had one beginning, is the fame thing ; 
and that whicLhad a different beginning in time and 
place from that, is not the fame, but diverfe. That 
which has made the difficulty about this relation, has 
been the little care and attention ufed in having precife 
notions of the things to which it is attributed. 
Vol. IL C 



> 
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$ 2. Identity ^ Subfiancis* 
*We have the ideas bat of three forts of fubftances ; 
I. GocU 2. Finite intelligences. 3. Bodies. FirftiGoo 
is without beginning, eternal, unalterable, and evfdry 
where % and therefore, concerning his identity there 
canbe no doubt. Secondly, Finite fpirits having had 
each its determinate time and place of beginning to ex4 
lit, the relation to that time and place will always de*' 
termine to each of them its identity, as long as it exifts* 
Thirdly, The fame will hold of every particle of matter» 
to which no addition or fubtraftion of matter beinjp; 
made, it is the fame. For though thefe three forts of 
fubftances, as we term them, do not exclude one aiv* 
other out of the fame place 5 yet we cannot conceive b«t 
that they muft necefiarily each of them exclude any of 
the fame kind out of the fame place : or elfe the no- 
tions and names of identity and diverfity would be in 
vain, and there could be no fuch diftin£lion of fub- 
ftances, or any thing elfe, one from another. For ex- 
ample : could two bodies be in the fame place at the 
fame time, then thofe two parcels of matter muft be 
one and the fame, take them great or little ; nay, aB 
bodies muft be one and the fame. For, by the fame 
jreafon that two particles of matter may be in one place, 
all bodies may be in one place : which, when it can be 
fuppofed, takes away the diftinftion of identity and di- 
verfity of one and more, and render* it ridiculous. But 
it being a contradiftion that two o^^re fliould be «ie, 
identity and diverfity are relatioH?^d ways of compar- 
ing well founded, and of ufe to the underftanding. All 
ot her thing s being but modes or relations ultimately teiv 
minated in fubftances, the identity and diverfity of each 
particular exiftcnce of them too will be by the fame 
way determined : only as to things whcfe^xiftence is 
in fuccefllon 5 fuch as are the actions of finite beings, 
V, g: mction and thought, both which confift in a contin- 
ued train of fucceffion, concerning their diverfity, there 
can be no queftion : becaufe each perifliing the moment 
it begins, they cannot exift in different times, or in dif- 
ferent, places, as permanent beings can at diflercnt times 
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exift in dir:ant places \ and therefore no motion or 
thought, confidered as at di€erent timesi can be the 
fame, each part thereof having a difierent beginning of 
ezftence. 

$ 3. Frincipium Indiriduationts. 
From what has been faid, it is eafy to difcover what is 
(b much inquired after, the prsnctpium individuaiionis g 
and that, it is plain, is exi(ten«e itfelf, which determines 
a being of any fort to a particular time and place in* 
communicable to two beings of the fame kind. This» 
though it feems eafier to conceive in fimple fubftances 
or modes, yet when refle£ied on, is not more difficult 
in compounded ones, if care be taken to what it is ap- 
{died : v. g. let us fuppofe an atom, 1. ^. a continued 
body, under one immutable fuperfices, exilling in a de- 
termined time and place ; it is evident that, confidered 
in any inftant of its exiftence, it is in that inftant the 
tame with itfelf. For being at tliat inftant what it is, 
and nothing elfe, it is the fame, and fo mud continue 
as long as its exiftence is continued ; for fo long it will 
be the fame, and no other. In like manner, if two or 
more atoms be joined together into the fame mafs, eve- 
ry one of thofe atoms will be the fame, by the forego- 
ing rule: and whilft they exift united together, the 
mafs, confifting of the fame atoms, muft be the fame 
mafs, or the fame body, let the parts be ever fo dif- 
ferently jumbled. But if one of thcfe atoms be takeff 
away, or one new^^ added, it is no longer the fame 
mafs, or the fame boJtjp. In the ftate of living crea- 
tures, their identity depends not on a mafs of the fame 
particles, but on fomething elfe. For in them the va- 
riation of great parcels of matters alter not the identi- 
ty : an oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and 
then lopped, is ftill the fame oak ; and a colt grown up 
to a horfe, fometimes fat, fometimes lean, is all the 
while the fame horfe ; though, in both fhefe cafes, 
there may be a manifeft change of the parts •, fo that 
truly they arc not either of them the fame malfes of 
matter, though they be truly one of them the fame oak, 
mi the other the fame horfe. The reafoh whereof is. 
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that in tliefe two cafes, a mafs of matter,^iind a Kv- 
fiig body, identity is not applied to the fame Aing. 

§ 4. Identity of Vegetable. 
We muft therefore confider wherein an oak differs f%(m 
?i mafs of matter, and that feems to me to be in this : 
that the one is only the cohefion of particles of matter 
•any how united, the other fuch a difpofition of them 
as conftitutes the parts of an oak ; and fuch an organiz- 
ation of thofe parts as is fit to receive and diftribute 
Tiouriihment, fo as to continue and frame the wood, 
b;irk, snd'leaves, &c. of an oak, in which coniifts the 
vegetable life. That being then one plant, whiph has 
fuch an organization of parts in one coherent body, par- 
taking of one common life, it continues to be the fame 
p'ant as long as it partakes of the fame life, though that 
life be communicated to new particles of matter vitally 
united to the living plant, in a like continued organiza- 
tion conformable to that fort of plants. For this organ- 
ization being at any one inftant in any one colleAion 
of matter, is in that particular concrete diilinguiQied 
from all other, and is that individual life, which exifting 
conftantly from that moment both forwards and back- 
wards, in the fame continuity of infenfibly fuccceding 
parts united to the living body of the plant, it has that 
identity which makes the fame plant, and all the parts of 
it parts of the fame plant, during all the time that they 
exift united in that continued organization, which is fit 
to convey that common life to all thft parts. fo united. 

§ 5. Identity of Animals, 
The cafe is not fo much different in brutes y but that 
any one may hence fee what makes an animal, and con- 
tinues it the fame. Something we have like this in ma- 
, chines, and may ferve to illuftrate it. For example. 
What is a watch i It is plain it is nothing but a fit 
organization, or conftruftion of parts, to a certain end, 
which, when a fufRcient force is added to it, it is capable 
to attain. If wc would fuppofe this machine one con- 
tinued body, all w^hofe organized parts were repaired, 
increafed or diminifhed, by a conftant addition or fepa- 
ration of infenfibk parts, with one common life, wc 
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flmuld have femetfamg very moch like the body of an 
animal, mth this di^ence, that in an animal the fit- 
neis of the oi^nization, and the motion wheicm life 
cdnfiilsy begin together, the motion coming from with- 
in 5 but in machines, the force coming fcnfibly from. 
without, is often away when the organ is in order, and; 
well fitted to reteive it. 

J 6. Identity ef Mnn. 
This alfo ihows wherein the identity of the fame man 
confifts, viz. in nothing but* a participation of the fame 
continued life,, by ccmftantly fleeting particles of mat-^ 
ter, in fucceffion vitally united to the fame organized 
body. He that (hall place the identity of man. in any 
thing elfe, but, like that of other animals, in one fitly 
organised body, taken in any one inftant, and from 
dience continued under one organization of life in fev- 
cral fucceflively fleeting particles of matter united to 
it, will find it hard to make an embryo^ one of years, 
mad and firf>er, the fame man, by any fuppofition, that 
will not make it poflible for Seth, Ifmael, Socrates, Pi- 
late, St. Auftin, and Caefar Borgia, to be the fame man. 
For if the identity of foul alone makes the fame man, 
and titere be nothing in the nature of matter, why the 
fame individual fpirit.may not be united to different bod- 
ies, it will be poflible thatthofe men, living in diftant 
ages, and of different tempers, may have been the fame 
man : which way of fpeaking muft be, from a very 
ftrange ufe of the. word man^ applied to an ideay out of 
which body and fliapc are excluded. And that way of 
fpeaking would agree yet worfe with the notions of 
thofe philofophers who allow of frahfmigration, and are • 
of opinion that the fouls of men ttiay, for their mif- 
carriages, be detruded into the bodies of beads, as fit 
habitations, with organs fuited to the fatisfaftion of 
their brutal inMinations, But yet, I think, nobody^* 
could be fure that the foul of Heliogabalus were in 
one of his hogs, would yet. fay that hog were, a man 
or Heliogabalus. 

§ 7. Identity fuited to the Idea. 
I.T is not therefore unity of fubftance that comprehends 
C a. 
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all forts of idinftiyy or will determine it in crcry cafe : 
but to conceive and judge of it aright, we mUft con- 
fider what idea the word it is applied to (lands for 5 it 
being one thing to be the fame fuhftance^ another the 
fame iwflf//, and a third the fame perfin^ if perfon^ man^ 
^ndfubflance are three names {landing for three different 
ideas ; for fuch as is the idea belonging to that natne^ 
fuch muft be the identity : which^ if it had been a Jit tic 
more carefully attended to, would poffibly have pre- 
vented a great deal of that confufion, which often oc- 
curs about this matter, with no fmall feeming difficul- 
ties, cfpecially concerning perfonal identity^ which there- 
fore we (hall in the next place a little confider. 

5 8. Same Man* 
An animal is a living, organized body 5 and confe- 
quently the fame animal, as we have obfervcd, is the 
fame continued life communicated to different particks 
of matter, as they happen fuccelitvely to be united to 
that organized living body. And whatever is talked 
of other definitions, ingenious obfervation puts it paft 
doubt, that the idea in our minds, of which the found 
man in our mouths is the fign, is nothing elfebut of aa 
animal of fuch a certain form : faice I think I may be 
confident, that whoever {hould fee a creature of his owa 
ihape and make, though it had no more reafon all its 
life than a cat or a parrot^ would call him ftill a man ? 
or whoever fhould hear a rd/ or a parrot difcourfe, rea- 
fen and philofophize, would call or think it nothing 
but a cat or ?l parrfft ; and fay the one was a dull, irra- 
tional man^ and the other a very intelligent rational 
parrot. A relation we have in an author of great note ^ 
is fufficient to countenance the fuppofition of a rational 
parrot. His words ♦- are t 

<* I had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's owj». 
^ mouth, the account of a Common, but much credited 
" dory, that I had heard fo often from many others, of 
«« an old parrot he had in Brafil during his government 
« there, that fpoke, and afked and anfwered common 

* Memoirs of what palRd in Chriftendom, from 167* to 1679. 
P- 57—39^ 
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•« qdeftiocis like a reafonaUe cres^re' ; fo that thofc of 
« his train there generally concluded it to be witchery 
^< or pbilefllon ; and ovat of his chaplains, who lived 
•« long afterwards in Holland, would never, from that 
<< time, endure a parrot^ but faid they all had a devil in 
«< them. I had heard many particulars of this ftory, 
«» and affevercd by people hard to be difcredited, which 
«< made me alk Prince Maurice what there was of it. 
^* He faid, with his ufual plainnefs and drynefs in talk, 
<< there was fomething true, but a great deal faife, of 
« what had been reported. I defirSi to know of him 
<« what there waS'of the firft ? He .told me (hort and 
«« coldly, that he had heard erf fuch an old parrot 
« when he came to Brafil 5 and though he believed 
«« nothing of it, and it was a good way oflF, yet he- 
<< had fo much curiofity as to fend for it : that it was 
« a very great and a very old onej and when"1t came 
<« firft into the room where the prince was, with a 
^ great many Dutchmen about him, it faid pref«ntly, 
« What a company of whitf men are here ! They aiked 
•« it, what it thought that man was, pointing to the 
« prince ? it anfwered. Some general or other. When 
« they brought it clofe to him, he afked it, * Uou 
•« ^^nez vous ? It anfwered, De Marinnan. The Prince, 
*< A qui efies vous ? The parrot, A un Poriugais, Prince, 
** ^w fms tu la ? Parrot, Je garde les poulles. The 
*« prince laughed, and faid, Vous gardes les poulles t 
*•« The parrot anfwered, Ouy moy, l^jefcai bienfaire >• 
•»« and jnade the chuck four or five times that people 
<* life to make to chickens when they call them. I fet 
^ down the words of this worthy dialogue in French, 
" juft as Prince Maurice faid them to me. I afked 
«« him in what lailguage the parrot fpoke, and he faid, 
««*in Brafiliat>.; I s&ed whether iie under ftood Brafil- 
" ian ? He faid, no ; but he ^ad taken care to have 

• « Whence come ye ?" It anfwcijed, « From Marinnan." The 
prince, "To whom do you belong ?" 'f he parrot, " To a Portuguefe." 
Prince, " What do you there ?" Parrdt, «* 1 look ajfter the chicken^" 
The Prince laughed, and faid, « Yon look after the chickens !" The 
parrot anfwtrecS " Yes 1, and I know, well coough toow to do it," 
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«< two iattrpfetcfs by Um, the ose a Dtttdunan that 
<< fpoke BrafiliaiH and the other a Brafilian that fpohe 
<< Dutch ; that he aiked them feparatelj and pri- 
« vately, aiid both of them agreed in telling him joft 
*< the fame thinj; that the parrot had faid. I couM 
CI not but teU tms odd ftory, becaufe it is^ fo mudi 
<^ out of the way, and from the firft handt and what 
« may pafs for a good one : for» I dare fay, thit 
^< prince at leaft believed himfelf . in all he told mc^ 
'< having ever pafied for a very honeft and pious man : 
<< I leave it to naturalifts to reaibn, and to other men 
« to believe as they pleafe upon it^ However^ it is 
« not, perhaps, amifs to relieve or enliven a biify fcene 
« fometimes with fucb digrdOiong^ whe&er to the pufw 
" pofe or no."* 

&am€ Man. 
I HAva taken care that the readarAKHild have the ftory* 
at large, m the author's own words, becaufe he feema. 
to me not to have thought it incredible ; for it cannot 
be imagined that fo able a man as he, who had foflfr- 
ciency enough to warrant all the teftimonies he giv«a 
of himfelf, ihould. take fo much pains in a place .where 
k had nothing to cfo, to pin fo clofe not only on a man 
whom he mentions as his friend, but on a prince, in 
whom he acknowledges very great honefty and piety, a 
ft<»'y which, if he himfelf thought incredible, he could 
not but alfo think ridiculous. The prince, it is plain, 
who vouches this (lory, and our author, who rdates it 
from him, both of them call this talker a parrot ; and I 
aik any one elfe, wKo diinks fuch. a (lory fit id be toM, 
whether if this parrot^ and all of its kind, had always 
talked, as we have a prince's word for it, as this one 
did, whether, I fay, they would not have paffcd for a 
race of rational animals : bat yet whether, for all that, 
they would have been allowed to be men, and not/^r- 
rots ? For I prefume it is not the idea of a thinking or 
rational being alone that makes the idea of a man in 
aaoft people's fenfe, but of a body, fo and fo (haped, 
joined to it ; and if that be the idea of a man^ the 
£»me fucceffive body not Ihifted all at once, muft, as. 
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well as the fame immaterial fpirit, go to the making of 
die fame man, 

J 9. Perfonal Identity, 
This being premifed, to /ind herein perfinal identity 
oonfidsj we mud confider ve}fk2t per/on ftands for ; whicl^ 
I thinks is a thinking, intelligent being, that has reafon 
and rcflcftion, and can confider itfclf as itfclf, the 
fame thinking thing in diii^rent times and places \ 
which it does by that confcioufnefs which is infeparable 
from thinking, and, as it feems to me, efTentiSd to it ; 
it being impoffible for any one to perceive, without per- 
ceiving that he does perceive. When we fee, hear, 
fmell, tafte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we know 
that we do fo. Thus it is always as to our prefent fen- 
fations and perceptions : and by this every one is to 
himfclf that which he czMs fetf; it npt being conOdered - 
in this cafe, whether the fame^^^be continued in the 
fame or divers fubftances. For, fince confcioufnefs al- 
ways accompanies thinkmg, and it is that which makes 
every one to be what he calls yi^ and thereby diftin- 
gutfhes htmfelf from all other thinking things ; in this 
alone conRHs per/onai identity, i. e. the famenefs of a ra- 
tional being : and as hx as this confcioufnefs can be 
extended backwards to any paft aflion or thought, fo 
far reaches the identity of that perjhn ; it is the fame 
felf now it was then 5 and it is by .the fame feif with 
this prefent one that now refieds oil it, that that zQtvxi 
was done. 

§ 10. Confeioufnefs makes perfonal Identity, 
But it is farther inquired, whether it be the fame 
identical fubflance ? This few would think they bad 
Tcafon to doubt of, if thefe perceptions, with their con- 
•fcioufnels, always remained prefent in the mind, where- 
by Ac fame thinking thing would be always coil- 
fcioufly prefent, and as \rould be thought evidently-the 
fame to itfelf. But that which feems to make' the dif- 
ficulty is this, that this confcioufnefs being interruptod 
always by forgetfulnefs, there being no moment of our 
lives wherein we have the whole train of all our paft ac- 
tions, before our eyes in one view, but even xht baft 
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memories lofing the fight of one part whilft thef ^une 
Tiewing another \ and we fometimesi and that the 
greateft part of our live% not Tefle£iing on our paft 
fclvea, being intent on our piefent dioughts^ and ia 
found ileep, having no thoughts at ill, or at Icaft none 
with that confcioufoefs which remarks our waking 
thoughts : I fay, in all thefe cafes^ our confcioufne^ 
being interrupted, and we lofii^ the fight of our paft 
fdv$s^ doubts are rai£od whether we are die fame think- 
ing thing, u e. the fame iiibftance or no. Which^ bow* 
ever reafonable or unicafonable, concerns not perfonal 
identity at all : die queftion being, what makes the fa^ne 
per/on^ and not whether it be the fame identical fub- 
ilsmccs which always thinks in the fame perfon *, which 
in this cafe matters not at all : difierent fubftances by 
the fame confcioufnefs (where they do |>artake in it) 
beii>g united into one perfon, as well as difierent bodies 
bv the fame life are united into one animal, wbofe 
idtfftky is preferved, in that change of fubftances, by 
the unity of one continued life. For it being the fame 
confciouihefs that makes a man be himfelf, to himfelf, 
perfinal identity depends on that only, whether it be an* 
nexed &lely to one individual fubftance, or can be con* 
tinned in a fucceffion of feveral fubftances. For as far 
as any iBtel%ent being can repeat the idea of any paft 
^t£tion with the fame iconfcioufnefs it had of it at firft^ 
and with the fame confcioufneis it has of any prefent 
aftion 5 fo far it is the fame perfinal /elf . For it is by 
the confcioufnefs it has of its prefent thoughts and ac- 
tions that it IS Jelf to i/filf now^ and fo will be the fame 
felfi as far as the fame confcioufnefs can extend to ac- 
tions, paft or to conie ; and would be by diftance of 
time, or change pf fubftance, no more two perfins, than 
a man be two men by wearing other clothes to-day 
ithan he did yefterday, with a long or a (hort ilcep be- 
tween : the fame confcioufnefs uniting thofe cUftant 
actions into the fame perfimf whatever fubftances con- 
tributed to their produ^lion. 

J 1 1. Perfinal Identity in Change of Suh/tances. 
That this is fo^ we have fome kind of evidence in our 
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verjr bodies^ all ^iriiofe partkles, whilft vitally united to 
dds fame thinkings confcioos felf, fo that we feel when 
they are touched, and are afield by, and confcious of 
good or harm that happens to them, are apart of our 
fthes i I. f, of our thuikiiq;, confcious y^^ Thus the 
ftmbs of his body are to every one a part of himfelf: he 
f]fmpathizes and is adeemed for them. Cut oflF an 
hand, and thereby feparate it from that confcioufneft 
he had of its heat, cold, and other afle£tions, and it 
is dien no longer a part of that which is htmfilf^ any 
more than the remoteft part of matter. Thus we fee 
^fttbjlance mhctcof peffonal ftif coxiGSttA at one time, 
may bie varied at another, without the change of 
perfonal ideniitf ; there being no queftion about the 
fame perfon, though die limbs, which but now were 
a part of it be cut off. 

j 12. Whether, in the Change of thinking Sabftances. 
But -die queftion is, •* whether, if the fame fub- 
« ftance which thinks be changed, it can be the fame 
^ perfon ; or remaining the fame, il can be difierent 
w perfons ?" 

And to this I anfwcr, firft. This can be no queftion 
at all to thofe who pls^cc thought in a purely material 
animal conftitution, void of an immaterial fubftance. 
For whether their fuppofitipn be true or no, it is plain 
they conceive perfonal identity pfeferved in fomething 
clfe than identity of fubftance ; as animal identity is 
preferved in identity of life, and not of fubftance. And 
therefore: thofe who place thinking in an immaterial 
fubtonce only, before they can come to deal with thefe 
men, muft ftiow why perfonal identity cannot be pre- 
ferved in the change of immaterial fubftances or varie- 
ty of particular immaterial fubftances, as well as ani- 
mal identity is preferved Jn the change of material fub- 
ftances, or variety of particular bodies j unlefs they,^ 
will fay, it is one immaterial fpirit that makes the fame "^ 
life in brutes, as it is one immaterial fpirit that makes 
the fame perfon in men ; which, the Cartefians, at leaft, 
will not admit, for fear of making brutes thinkin|^ 
things too. 
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$ 13. 
But next, as to the firft part of the queftion, << whether 
« if the fame thinking fubftance (fuppofing immaterial 
« fubftauces only to think) be changed, it can be tbc 
« fame perfon ?'' I anfwcr, That cannot be refolved 
but by thofe who know what kind of fubftances thq 
are that do think, and whether the confcioufhe&of pall 
actions can be transferred from one thinking fubftana 
to another. I grant, were the fame confciouineft tbt 
fame individual aAion, it could not ; but it being but: 
prefent reprefentation of a pad a£tion, why it may no 
be poilible that that may be reprefentcd to the mind t( 
have been, which really never was, will remain to b< 
(hown. And therefore, how far the confciouihefs oJ 
paft actions is annexed to any individual agent, fo thai 
another cannot poflibly have it, will be bard for us tc 
determine, till we know what kind of action it is that 
cannot be done without a reflex aft of perception ac- 
companying it, and how performed by thinking fub- 
ftances, who cannot think without being confcious of it< 
But that which we call the fame confcioufnefs^ not beinj 
the fame individual aft, why one intelledual fubftawc^ 
may not have reprefented to it, as done by itfelf, what 
it never did, and was perhaps done by feme o^^iet 
agent ; why, I fay, fuch a reprefentation may not i»^^' 
fibly be without reality of matter of faft, as well a' 
feveral reprefentations in dreams are, which yet, whiHl 
dreaming, we take for frue, will be difficult to con 
elude from the nature of things. And that it never i 
fo, will, by us, till we have clearer views of the nature 
of thinking fubftauccs, be bed refolved into the gooJ 
nefs of God, who, as far as the happinefs or Ttiik'^'\ 
of any of his fenfible creatures is concerned in it, wil 
not by a fatal error of their's transfer from one to an 
oth^r that confcioufnef3 which draws reward or pun 
ifliment with it. How far this may be an argunien 
againft thofe who would place thinking in a fyftem o) 
fleeting animal fpirits, I leave 10 be confidered. Bu| 
yet, to return to the queftion bifore us, it mud be a^ 
lowed, that if the fame confcioufncfs (which, as hai 
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been fhown. Is quite a difierent tfaing from the fame 
numerical figure or motion in body) can be transferred 
from one thinking fubftance to aiiodier^ it viU be pof- 
fible duit two th^kiag fubftaiicea may make but one 
perfon. For the fame confciouAiefs being preferred, 
whedser in the fame or dt&ient fubftaftces, the perfonal 
identity is preierved.^ 

5 14. , 
As <to the fecend pait of die queftion, << whether die 
<< fame immaterial fiibftance remaim^, there may be 
<< two diitiaA perfons ?" iriiidi qu^ion isfzroA to me 
to be buik on thts« whether ^ fame immaterial being, 
being confcious of the anions of its paft duration, may 
be wholly fttipped of all the confeiDufneis tA its paft ex« 
iftenc^aad l<^e it beyond the power of ever retrieying 
again \ and fo as it, were beginning a new account from 
a new period, have a confcioufneft that cannot reach be- 
yond this new ftate. AH diofe who hold pre-exiftence 
are evidently of this mind, fince they allow the foul to 
have no remainti% confcioufnefs of what it did in tliat 
pre-exiftent ftate, either whdly feparate from body, or 
informing any other body \ and if they (hould not, it is 
plain experience would be agsunft them. So that per- 
fonal identity reaching no farther than confcioufnefs 
reaches, a pre-exiftent fpirit not having continued fo 
mai^ ages in a ftate of filence, muft needs make dif- 
ferent i^ons. Suppofe a Ciri/lian PlaUnift or Pytha- 
gorean (hould, upon God's havmg ended all his works 
of creation the fcventh day, think his foul hath.exifted 
ever fince ; and fliould imagine it has revolved in feveral 
^ human bodies, as I once met with one, who was per* 
\ fuaded his had been the foul of Socrates (how reafonably 
I will not difpute ; this I know, that in the poft he 
;• filled, which was no inconfiderable one, he paired for a 
\ very rational man, and the prefs has (hown that he 
I; wanted not parts or learning) would any one fay, that 
j he, being not confcious of any of derate? j aftions <Mr 
thoughts, could be the fame.perfon with SaHcraies ? let 
any one refle6l upon himfelf, and conclude that he has 
in hirafelf an immaterial fpirit, which is that whicik 
Vol. n. D 
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thinks in him» and in the conftant change of his body 
keeps him the £une ; iand is that which he calls himfelf : 
let him alfo fuppofe it to be the fame foul that was in 
Ntjhr or TherfiteSf at the fiege of Troy (for fouls being, 
ss far as we know any thing of diem in their nature, 
indifferent to any parcel of matter, the fuppofition.has 
no apparent abfurdity in it) which it may have been, as 
well as it is now, the foul of any other man : but he 
now having no confcioufnefs of any of the anions ekfaer 
of Neftor or '^Therfites, does or can he conceive himfelf 
the fame perfon with either of them ? caniie be con* 
cemed in either of their anions ? attribute them to 
himfelf, or think them his own more than the adikma 
of any odier men that ever exifted ? So that this con- 
fcioufnefs not reaching to any of the actions of either 
of tbofe men, he is no more one^^ with either of them, 
than if the foul or immaterial fpirit that now informs 
him, had been created, and began to ezift, when it be- 
gan to inform his prefent hody ; though it were ever fo 
true, that the fame fpirit that informed Neftor^s or 
Therfites's bodyi were numerically the fame that nqp 
informs his. For this woidd no more make him the 
fame perfon with Neftor, than if fome of the particles 
of matter that were once a part of Neftor, were now a 
part of this man ; the fame immaterial fubftance, with- 
out the fame confcioufnefs, no more making the fame 
perfon by being united to any body, than the fame par- 
tide of matter, without confcioufnefs united to any 
body, makes the fame perfon. But let him once find 
himfelf confciouis of any of the adiions of Neftor, he 
then finds himfelf the fame perfon with Neftor.^ 

$ 15- 
AkD thus w€ may be able, without any difficulty, to 
conceive the fame perfon at the refurref^ion, though in 
a body not exactly in make or parts the fame which he 
had here, the fame confciou^jefs going along with the 
foul that inhabits it. But yet the foul alone,, in the 
change of bodies, would fcarce to any one, but to him 
that makes the foul the matiy be enough to make the 
fame itwj/t. For fliould the foul of a prince, carrying 
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wkb It die coofciouftieft of the prince's paft li£r» enter 
and infbrdfi the body of a cobler, as foon at deferted by 
his own isnli every one fees he would be the fume per- 
(on widi the prince, accountable only for the prince's 
actions : but who would fay it was the fame man ? The 
body too goes to the making the man, and would, I 
guefs, to every body determine the man in this cafe 1 
iirfierein the foul, with all its princely thoughts about 
it, would not make another man : but he would be the 
iame cohkx to every one besides himfelf. I know that^ 
in the ordinary way of fpeaking, tHe fame pcrfpn, and 
the fame n»n, ftand for one and tlie fame thing. And 
kdeed every one will, always have a liberty to fpeak at 
he pleafes, »)d to apply what articulate founds to what 
ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often as he 
pleafes. But yet when we will' inquire what makes 
the iame fpirit^ man% or per/any we mud fix the ideas oi 
fiiritj martf or per/on in our minds $ and having refolved 
with ourfelves what we mean by them, it will not be 
hard to determine in either of them, or the like, wheo 
IJI^s iSntfamey and when not. 

§ 16. Confcioufuifs makes the fame Perfin. 
But though the fame immaterial fubftance or foul does 
not alone, wherever it be, and in whatfoever ftate, 
make the fame man ^ yet it is plain, confcioufnefs, as far 
as ever it can be extended, fliould it be to ages pad, 
ttuites exiilences and ai^ions very remote in time, into 
the fame perfon, as well as it does the exigences and 
aflions of the immediately preceding.moment : fo that 
whatever has the confcioulhefs of prefent and pad ac- 
tions, is the fame perfon to whom they both belong. 
Had I the fame confcioufnefs that I ifkw the ark and 
Noah's floods as that I faw an ovi^rflowing of the 
Thames laft win^r, or as that I write nqw ; I could 
no more doubt tfhat I who write this now, that faw the 
Thames overflowed laft winter, and that viewed the 
flood at the general deluge, was the fimey^//; place that 
I^lf\n what fubftance you pleafe, than that 1 who write 
this am the fame myjelf nov/ whiirt: I write (whether 
I confift of all. the fame fubftance, material or imma- 
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terialy or no) that I was yeftcrday. For as to this point 
of being the hmzjelf^ it matters not vrfic&cr this prH- 
tnt felf be made tip of the feme or other Aibflances ; I 
being as much concerned^ and as juftly accountable for 
any a£lion that was done a thonfand years fince^ appro- 
priated to me now by this Jelf-confcioufoefs, as I am for 
what I did the lad moment. 

$ 17. Self d^nds on Confcicujnefs. 
Self is that confcious, thinking tmng (whatever fub- 
ftance made up of, whether fpiritual or material, fimj4e 
©r compouiicicd, ifr matters not) which is fenCbie, or 
confcious of pleafure and pain, capable of happinefs or 
tnifery, and fo is concerned for itfelfy as far as that conw 
Tcioulhefe extends. Thus every one finds, that wfailft 
comprehended under that confcioufiiefs, the little finger 
is as much a part of himfeif^ as what is mod fo. Upon 
feparation of this little finger, ihoidd dus confciott(ne& 
go along with the little finger, and leave the reft of the 
body, it is evident the little finger would be the ptrfin^ 
the .fame pirfhn ; and felf then would have nothing to 
do with the reft of the body. As in this cafe it is if/f^ 
confcioufnefs that goes along with the fubftance, when 
one part is'feparate from another, which makes the 
fame /^/y^«,' and coiiftitutes this infeparable^^; fo it 
is in reference to fubftances remote in time. That 
with which the confcioufnefs of this prefent, thinking 
thing can join itfelf, maJces the fame perfon^ and is one 
felf with it, and with nothing elfe ; and fo attributes to 
^^fiifi 3"d owns all the aftions of that thing as its own, 
^3 far as that confcioufnefs reaches, and no farther \ 
«t8 every one who reflcfls will perceive. 

§ 18. OhjeEls of Remjord and Punifbment. 
In this ferfonal identity jis founded all the right and juflice 
of reward and punifhment | happinefs and mifery being 
that for which every one is concerneiHbr himfelf^ and not 
mattering what becomes of any fut)ftancej not joined to, 
or afFeded with, that confcioufnefs. For as it is evident 
in the inftance I gave but now, if the confcioufnefs went 
along with the little finger, when it was cut off, that 
would be the fame felf which was concerned for the 
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whole body yefterday, as making part of it />^ whofc 
a£lions then it cannot but admit as its own now. 
Though if the fame body fhould ftill live, and immedi- 
ately from the feparadon of the little finger, have its 
own peculiar confcioufnefs, whereof tlie little finger 
knew nothing ; it would not at all be concerned for it, 
as a part of itfelf or could own any of its aftions^ or 
have any of them imputed to him. 

This may mow us mhtttva perfonal identity donfifts, not 
in the identity of fubftance, but, asl have faid, in thd 
identity of confcioufnefs ; wherein, if Socrates and the- 
prefent mayor of Queenborough agree, they are the 
fame perfon : if the lame Socrates waking and fleeping 
do not partake of the fame canfcisufnefsj Socrates wakings 
and fleeping is not the fame perfon. And to punifli 
Socrates waking for what fleeping Socrates thought, and 
waking Socrates was neyer confcious of, would be no 
more of right, than to punifh oiae twin for what his 
brother-twin did, whfereof he knew nothing, becaufe 
-fteir oivtfides were fo like, that they could not be dif- 
tinguiflied ; for fuch twins have been feen. 

§ 20. 
But yet poflHJy it will ftill be objected, fuppof? I whot 
, ly lofc the memorv of fome parts of my life, beyond a 
poflSbility of retrieving them, fo that perba^ I (hall 
never be cQofcious of them again ; yet am I not the fame 
perfon that did, thofe aftions, had thofe thoughts that: I 
once was confcious of, though I have now forgot them ? 
To which I anfwer, That we muft here take notice what 
the word / is applied to; which, in this cafe, is the^ 
njan only. And the fame man being prefumed to be 
the fame perfon, / is eafily here fuppofed to (land alfo 
for the fame pcr^, i. But if it be poffible for the fame 
man to have diftinft, incommunicable confcioufnefs at 
difl?erent times, it is part doubt the fame man would at 
different ttntes make diiferent pe';fons ; which, we fee, 
is the fenfe of naankind in the folemneft declaration of 
their opinions ; human laws not punifhing the mad incui 
for ih^foberiiian^s a£tions, nor tlieyS^^;/- man. for what the 
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mad mats Aiij thereby making them two perfons : which 
is fomewhat explained by oar way of fpeaking^in EnglM^ 
wh^ we (ay fuch an one is not himfeff^ or is he/ide hfn^ 
felfi in which phrafes it is infinuatea^ as if thofe who 
now, or at leaft firft uied them, thought that y^^ was 
changed, the/^^fame perfon was no longer in that man. 

J^ I . Difference hetnvem Identity ef Man and Perfon. 
But yet it is hard to conceive that Socrates, the fiime 
• individual man, fhouM be two perfons. To help us a 
little in this, wc muft confider what it meant by Soc- 
rates, or the fame individual man. 

/Vr/7, It muft be either the fame individual, immate- 
rial, thinking fubftance \ in (bort, the fame numerical 
foul, and nothing elfe. 

Secondly i Or the fame animal, without any fegard to 
an immaterial foul. 

Thirdly^ Or die famejmmatmal fpirit united to the 
fame animal. 

Now take which of thefe fuppbfif ions you pleaft^ it 
is impoflible to make perfonal identity to confift in any 
thing but confcioufnefs, or reach any farther than diat 
does. 

For by the firft of them, it muft be allowed poflible, 
that a man born of difierent women, and in diftam 
times, may be the fame man. ' A way of fpeaking^ 
which whoever admits, muft allow it poffible for the 
fame man to be two diftinft perfons, as any tW5 that 
have lived in different ages, without the knowledge of 
one another's thoughts. 

By the fecond and third, Socrates in this fife, md 
after if, cannot be the fame man any way, but by tiw 
fame confcioufnefs ; and fb making huntan identity to 
confift in the fame thing wherein we place per/bnai ide^ 
tityf there will be no difficulty to alk» the £ime man to 
be the fame perfon. But then they who place tuman 
identity in confcioufnefs only, and not in fomething elfe, 
muft confider how they will make the infant Socrates 
the fame man with Socrates after the refurrefl;ion. But 
whatfoever to^fome men makes a nu^n, and confequent- 
ly the fome individual man, wherein perhaps few are 
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agreed, peiibnal identity can hj us be plaM in nodiing 
but cenf€iouihe& (^ich is that alone whic]^ makes 
what we ailfiff) wi&oatinvolvii^ us in great abfurd* 
tties. 

$22. 

fitrr is not a man drunk and fober the (ame perfon^ 
why elfe is he punilhed for the fa£t he commits when 
drunk, though he be never afterwards confcious of it ? 
Juft as much the fame peribui as si man that walks^and ^ 
do^ other things in his4Ieep, i^ the fame perfon, and 
is anfwerabk for any mifchief he {ball do in it. Human 
laws punifli bodi, with a juftice fuitable to their way of 
knowledge $ becaufe, in thde cafes, they cannot dt£> 
tinguifli certainly what is rea], what counterfeit % and 
b the ignorance in drunkenneis or fleep is not admit* 
led as a plea. For though punifliment be annexed to 
perfbnafity, and peif<»iality to confck>ufnefs, and the 
drunkard perhaps be not confcious of what he did ; yet 
human judicatures juftly pumfli him, becaufethe hSt 
n proved againft him, but wafit of c<Hifcioufnefs cannot 
be pvored fev him. But in the great day, wherein the 
fecrets <rf ati hearts ihall be laid open, it may bereafon* 
able to thiidc, no one ihaU be made to anfwer for what 
he knows nothing of \ but (hall receive his doom, his 
oonfdence sccufing or exeufinghim. 

$ 2J* Cof^dou/hifs^ ahne makes Stif. 
NoTHuiGbut eonfcioumefs can unite remote exiftences 
into die fiune perfon, the identity of fubftance will not 
do it. For whatever fubftance there is, however 
framed, wMiout confcioufnefe there is no perfon : and 
% cafcaft may be a perfen, as well as any fort of fub* 
ftaacebe ib without confcioufnefs. 

Gould we fuppofe two diftinfl, inconimunicable con* 
fckmfiiefles a^ng the fame body, the one conftantly by 
day, the odier by night ; and, on the other fide, the 
fameconfinoufhefs a&ing by intervals two diflin£l bod- 
ies : I alk in the firft cafe, whether the. day and the 
night'tnan would not be two as diftinA perfons, as SoC' 
rates and Plato ? And whether, in the fecond cafe, 
there woul<i'not be oHe-perfon in twodiftin^ bodies, as 
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much as one man is the fame in two dHEinfl clothings ? 
Nor is it at all material to fay^ that this fame, and this 
diftin£): confcioufhefs, in the cafes abovementioned, is 
owing to the fame and diftin£l» immaterial fubilamres^ 
bringing it with them to thofc bodies ; which, whether 
true or no, alters not the cafe \ fince it is evident the 
perfonal identity would equally be determined by the 
confcioufnefs, whether that confcioufnefs were annexed 
to fome individuti, immaterial fubftance or no. For 
granting, that the thinking fubftance in man muft be nec- 
eflarily fuppofed immaterial, it is evident that immate- 
rial, thinking thing may fometimes part with its paft con- 
fcioufnefs, and be reftored to it again, as appears in the 
fbrgetfulnefs men often have of uieir paft a£lions : and 
the mind many times recovers the memory of a paft con- 
fcioufnefs, which it had loft for twenty years together. 
Make thefe inter/ak of memory and forgctfulnefs to take 
their turns regularly by day and night, and you have two 
perfons with the fame immaterial fpirit, as much as in 
the former inftance two perfons with the £mie body. 
So that j&^ is not deteriinined by identity or diverfity of 
fubftance, which it cannot be fuie of,, but only by iden- 
tity of confcioufnefs. 

Indeed it may conceive the fubftance, whereof it is 
now made up, to have exifted formerly, united in the 
fame confcious being : but confcioufnefs removed, that 
fubftance is no mote it Jelf^ or makes no more a part of 
it, than any other fiibftance ; as is evident in the in- 
ftance we have .already given of a limb cut off, of whof<t 
beat, or cold, or other afFed\ions,,having no longer any 
confcioufnefs, it is no more of a man's &lf, than any 
other matter of the univerfe. In like manner it will 
be in reference to any immaterial fubftance, which isvoid 
of that confcioufnefs whereby I am mjjelf to mjfelf t 
if there be any part of its exiftence, which I cannot upon 
recoUedion join with t^iat preftnt confcioufnefs \yhere- 
by I am now mjfe/ff it is in that part of its exiftence no 
more my fe/fi than any other immaterial being. For 
whatfoever any fubftance bethought or done> which I 
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cannot T6€oBcA) Md by tnj confciouiMn mkc mjrofnm 
ibcmglit and aAionjit wiH no more bekmg to me,wlieth* 
er a part of me thonf^t or did h, dian if it had been 
thought or done by any odicr immaterial being any 
'where exifting. 

§25. 
I AGREBf the more probable opinion is, that diis eon* 
fctoofneft is annexed to^ and the afiedion of, one indi- 
lidnal, immaterial fiibftance. 

But let men, aecording to their diverfe hypothefett 
lefolveofthatastheyples^e. This every tmeU^ent be- 
ing, fenfible of happineft or miferyy muft grant, that 
dme is fomething that is himfeff Aat be is concerned 
for, and woaM have happy ; mat this y^^ has eatfted im 
a continued duration more than one inftant^ and there- 
fore it is poffible may exift, as it has done, mondis and 
years to come, without any certain bounds to be firt to 
its duration } and may bMhe {xattfeif, by the iame corr- 
feioufnefe continued im for the future. And thus, br 
dits coniciou&iefs, he finds himfelf to be ^Stitfiiimjkg 
which did fuch or fuch an a£Hon fome years fince, Irr 
which he comes to be happy or miferablc now. In aU 
ipvhich account of feif^ the fame numerical fubftance is 
not conCdered as making the hmc/e^; but th^ fame 
continued ' confcioufnefs, in which feveral fubftances, 
may have been united, and again feparated from it, 
which, whilft they continued in a vital union with Aat, 
wherein this confcioufncfs then rcfided, made a part of 
that fame feif. Thus any part of our bodies, vitally 
united to that which is confcious in us, makes a part 
of OUT fclves : but on Reparation from the vital union* 
by which that confctoufnefs is communicated, that 
which a moment fince was part of OMrfehes, is now no 
more fo, than a part of another mzn^sfelf is a part of 
me 'y and it is not impofEble, but in a little time may be- 
come a real part of another perfon. And fo we have 
the fame numerical fubftance become a part of two dif- 
fcreht perfons ; and the fame perfon preferred under the 
change of various fubftances. Could we fuppofe any 
fpirit wholly ftripped of all its memory or confcioufaels 
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of paft afUonSf as we find our xnindf always arc of a 
great part of ours« and fometimes of them all \ the union 
or reparation of fnch a fpiritual fubftance ^ould make 
no variation of perfonal identity, any more than that of 
any particle of matter does. Any fubftance, vitally 
' united to the prefent thinking being, is a part of that 
rcry fame /if l/vrhich now is : any thmg united to it by a 
eonfcioufnels of former aflions, makes alfo a part of the 
fame /elf f which is the fame both then and now. 

J 26. Pirfon a Forenftc Term. 
Person, as I take it, is the name of Otiisfelf Wherever 
a man finds what lie calls himfelf there I think another 
may fay is ^t fame perfon. It is a forenfic term appro- 
priating a£tions and their merit ; and fo belongs only to 
intelligent agents capable of a law, and happinefs and 
mifery. This perfonality extends ity^^beyond prefent 
exiilence to what is pad, only by confcioufnels, where* 
by it becomes concerned an4 accountable, owns and 
imputes to it felf paft aftions, juft upon the fame 
ground, and for the fame reafon that it does the 
prefent. All which is founded in a concern for hap- 
pinefs, the unavoidable concomitant of confcioufnefs j 
that which is confciousof pleafure and pain, de firing that 
that felf that is confcious fhould be happy. And there- 
fore whatever paft aftions it cannot reconcile or appro- 
priate to that prefent A^ by confcioufnefs, it can be no 
more concerned in, than if they had never been done : 
and to receive pleafure or pain, 1. e, reward or punifh- 
ment, on the account of any fuch a£iion, is all one as to 
be niade happy of miferable in its firft being, witliout 
any demerit at all. For fuppofing a man puniihcd now 
for what he had done in another life, whereof he could 
be made to have no confcioufnefs at all, what difference 
is there between that puni{hment,and being created mif- 
erable ? And therefore conformable to this the Apoftle 
tells us, that at the great day, when every one (hall re* 
ceive according to his doings^ the fecrets of all hearts fhall be 
laid open. The fentence (hall be juftified by the con- 
fcioiifnefs all perfons (hall have, that they them/elves^ in 
what bodies (oever they appear, or what fubflanccs fo- 
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ever that confcioufncfs adheres to, are Utitfame th^t com- 
mitted thofe adions, and defervejthat punifliment for 
them. 

J 27. 
I AM apt enough to think I have, in treating of this fub- . 
je£l, made fome fuppofitions that will look ftrange to 
feme readers, and poffibly they are fo in themfelves. But 
yet, I think, they are fuch as are pardonable in this ig- 
norance we are in of the nature of that thinking thing 
Xbzt is in us, and which we look on as onr /elves. Did 
wc know what it was, or how it was tied to a certain 
fyftcm of fleeting animal fpirits ; or whether it could or 
could not perform its operations of thinking and memo- 
ry out of a body organized as ours is 5 and whether it 
has pleafed CJod, that no one/uch fpirit {hall ever be 
vnited to any but one fuch body, upon the right con- 
ftitutlon of whofc organs its memory (hould depend j 
we might fee the abfurdit^ of fome of thofe fuppofitions 
I have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do (in 
the dark concerning thefe matters) the foutof a man, for 
an immaterial fubftarice, independent from matter, and 
indifferent alike to it all, there can, from the nature of 
diings, be no ab/urdity at all to fuppofe, that the fame 
foul may, at different times, be united to differentbodies, 
and with them make up, for that time, one man : as 
well as we fuppofe a part of a flieep's body yefterday 
ihould be a part of a man's body to-morrow, and in 
that union make a vital part of Melibauf himfelf, as 
well as it did of his ram. 

$ 'i^.fThe Difficulty from illufe of Names. 
To conclude : whatever fubftancebeginsto exifl;, itmuft, 
during its exiftence, neceffarily be the fame : whatever 
compofitions of fubftances begin to exift, during the 
union of thofe fubftances, the concrete mult be the 
fame : whatfoever mode begins to exift, during its ex- 
iftence it is the fame : and fo if the compofition be of 
diftin£t fubftances and different modes, the fame rule 
holds. Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty or 
obfcurity that has been about this matter, rather rifes 
from the names ill ufed, than from any obfcurity in 
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dungs diemielycs. For whatever makes the fpecific 
idea to whkh the name is applied* if that idea be fteadi^ 
kept tOj the diftinAion of any thing into the fame, ana 
diverfe, will eafily be conceived^ and there can driie no 
doubt about it* 

§ 20. Cofttinued Mxiftenee makes Identity. 
f'oE fuppoung a rational Ipirit be the idea of a man^ it is 
cafy to know what is ihtfame man ; viz. ihejaniej^irit^ 
whether feparate or in a body> will be ike fame man. 
SuypoGng a rational fpirit vitally united to a body, hi 
z certain confondation of parts to make a man, whilft 
that rational fpirit, with that vital conformation of parts, 
thouch continued in a fleeting, fucceflive body, remainSi, 
it wifi.be the fame man. But if to aay one the idea of a 
tnan be but the vitat union of parts in a certain fhape % 
as long as that vital union and fhape remain, in a cox^ 
Crete no otherwife the fame, but oy a continued fuc* 
ceflion of fleeting particles, it will be the fame «iki9. For 
whatever be the compofltion, whereof the complex xif^y 
is made, whenever exiftence makes it one particular 
thing under any denomination, the fame eadftence, con* 
tinued, preferves it the fame individual under the fame 
denomination, (i) 

( I ) The-do£^rine of identity and diveiiity contained in 
this chapter^ the biflwp of Worcefter pretends to be incon- 
fiftent with the dodrines of the ChrHlian faith, concerning 
the refurre^ion of the dead. His way of ai^guing from it, 
is this; He fays, The reafon «£ believing the Fefurre6Uoii 
of the fame body, upon Mr. Locke's grounds, is from the 
idea of identity. *To which our author * anfwers : Give 
me leave, my lonj^ to fay, that the reafon of believing any 
article of the ChrilUan faith (fuch as your lordfhip is here 
fpeaking of) to me, and upon my grounds, is its being a part 
of divine revelation : upon this ground I believed it, before 
I either writ that chapter of identity and diverfity, and be- 
fore I ever thought of thofe propofitions which your lord* 
(hip quotes out of that chapter 5 and upon the fame ground 
I believe it flill ; and not from my idea of identity. Thi* 

* la his 3d letter to the bi&op of Worcefter. 
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faying of your lord{hip\ therefore, Wn^ a propofition irei- 
ther felf-e^dent, nor allowed by me to be tme, remains to 
be proved. Sb that yoar foundation failing, all your large 
fuperftni^urc built tliereon, connes to nothing. 

But, nty lord, before we go any farther, . I crave leave 
butxibly to replefenl to your lordihip, that I thought you 
tindertook to make out tha\ my notion of ideas was iiicon- 
fiftcnt with the articles of the Chriftian fiaiith. Bat! that 
which your lordftup inftances in here^ is not» that I yet know, 
ail article of the Chriftian faith. The rcfurfedlion of the ' 
dead I acknowledge to be an article of the Chriflian faith : 
"but that the refurreftibn of the fame body, in your lord- 
thip's fenfe of the fame body, is an article of the Chriflian 
feith, is what, I confefs, I do not yet know. 

In the New Teftament (wherein, I think, are contained 
all the articles of the Chriftian faith) I find our Saviour and 
the arpoftles to preach the refurreftion of the dead, and the 
tcfurreftion from the dea^, in many places : but I do not 
remember any place where the t-efurre£lion of the fame 
body is fo much as mentioned. Nay, which is verj re- 
markable in the cafe, I do not remember in any plifece of 
the New Teftament (wjiere the general rcfurredlion at the 
laft day is fpoken of) any fuch^xpreflion as the Tcfurrec- 
tion of the -body, nauch lefs of the fame body. 

I fay the general refurre6tion at the laft day : becau/e. 
Where the refurreftion of fome particular perfons, prcfently 
upon our 'Saviour's refurre^jon, is mentioned, the words 
are *, Hie graves were opened, and many bodies of faints, 
which flept, arofe, and came ,mlt of the grayes after his ref- 
urredion, and went into the Holy City, and appeared to 
many : of which peculiar way of fpeaking erf this refur- 
tcdion, the paffage itfetf gives a reafon in thefe u-o; d&, ap- 
peared to many, i- e. thofe who flept appeared, £0 as to be 
known to be rifen. But this could not be known, unkfs 
they broiight with them the evidence, that they were tbof^ 
who had been dead 5 whereof there were thefe two proofs, 
their graves were opened, and their bodies not only f^ar* 
out of them, but appeared to be the fame to thofe who liad 
known them formerly alive, and knew them to be dc:* i nnd 
buried. For if they had been thofe who had been d-ad fo 
long, that all who knew them once alive, were now guiic> 

• Matth. Ecvii. S^, $2,* 
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thofe^ to whom they appeared might have knowTi than to 
be men ; but could not have known they wqre rifen from 
the dead, becaufe they tiever knew they had been dead. 
All that, by their appealing, they could have known^ waSf 
that they were fo many living {Irangers, of whofe refnrrec- 
tion they knew nothing. It was . necefTary therefore* that 
they (hould come in fuch bodies* as might in noake and fizeji 
&c. appear to be the fame they had bmre* that they might 
be known to thofe of their acquaintance, whom uiey ap- 
peared to. And it is probable they were fuch as weic 
newly dead, whofe bodies were not yet diffolved and difilpat* 
cd ; and therefore, it is particularly faid h^rc (differently 
from what is faid of the general refurreftion) that their 
bodies arofe ; becaufe they were the fame that were then 
lying in their graves, the moment pcfore they rofe. 

But your lordfhip . ^ndeavour^ to prove it muft be the 
fame body : and let us grant that your lord (hip, nay, and 
4 others too, think you have proved it muft be the fame body | 
Will you therefore fay, that he hslds what is inconfiftent 
with an article of faith, who haying never feen this your 
lordfhip's interpretation of the fcripture, nor your reafons 
for the fame body, in your fcnfe of fame body ; or, if he has 
feen them, yet not underftanding them, or not perceiving 
the fbrce of them, believes what the fcripture propofes to 
him, viz. That at the laft day the dead fhall be raifed, with- 
out determining whether it ihall be with the very ^mc bod- 
ies or no ? 

' I know your lord (hip pretends not to ttoA your particu- 
lar interpretations of fcripture into articles of faith. And 
' if you do not, he that believes the dead fhall be raifed, be- 
lieves that article of faith which the fcripture propofes ; ano 
cannot be accufed of holding any thing inconfiftent with it* 
^ if it (hould happen, that what he holds, is inconfiftent with 
another propofition, viz. That tlie dead (hall be raifed with 
the fame bodies, in your lordfhip's fenfe, whioh I do i^ot 
find propofed in Holy Writ as an article of faith. 

But your lordfhip argues, It muft be the fame body ; 
which, as you explain fame body*, is not the fame individu- 
al * particles of matter, which were united at the point of 
death ; nor the fame particles of matter, that the (inner had 
at the time of the commiflion of his (ins : but that it muft 
be the fame material fubftance which Was vitally united to 
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Che fod here ; i. e.' as I underHand k, the Gune indiTidtial 
particles of matter, which were, fome time or other during 
his life here, vitally united to his foul. 

Your firft argument to prove, that it muft be the fame 
body jn this fenfe of the fame body, is taken from thefe 
words of our Saviour, * All that are in the graves (hall hear 
his voice, and Ihall cenie forth. \ From whence your lord- 
ftiip argues. That thefe words, all that arc in their graves, 
relate to no other fubftance than what was united to the 
foul in life ^ becaufe a different fubftance cannot be faid to 
be in the gravesj and to come out of them. Which words 
6f your lordfhip's, if they prove any thing, prove that 
the foul too is lodged in the grave, and raifcd out of it at 
the laft day. For your lordfhip fays, Can a different fub* 
fiance be faid to be in the graves, and come out of them ? 
So that, according to this interpretation of thefe words of 
bar Saviour, No other fubftance being raifed, but what hears 
bis voice ; and no other fubftance hearing his voice, but 
what bdng called, comes out of the grave ; and no other 
fubftance coming out of the grave, but what was tn^ the 
grave ; any one muft conclude, that the foul, unlefs it be 
in the gitive, will make no part of the perfon that is raifed % 
onlefs, as your lordftiip argues again ft me:(. You can make 
ft out, that a fubftance which never was in • the grave, may 
come out of it, or that the foul is no fubftance^ 

But fetting afide the fubftance of the foul, another thing 
that will make any one doubt, whether this your interpre- 
tation of our Saviour's words be neceffarily to J>e received 
as their true fenfe, is, That it will not be very cafily recon- 
ciled to your faying II , you do not mean by the fame body, 
The fame individual particles which were united at the 
point of death. And yet, by this interpretation of our 
Saviour's words, you can mean no other particles but fuch 
as were united at the point of death ; becaufe you mean no 
other fubftance but what comes out of the grave y and no 
fubftance, no particles come out, you fay, but what were in 
the grave 1 atid I think, your lordftiip will not fay, that the 
particles that were feparate from the body by perfpiratio^i 
before the point of death, were laid up in the grave. 

But your lordftiip, I find, has an anfwer to this, viz. 
f That by comparing this with other places, you find that 
the words [cf our Saviour above quoted] are to be under- 

•^ohnv.aS,*^ fidAof, liK 1% S*.. 
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*lood' of the fub(Unce af the body, to which the foul wat 
united, ai)d not to ( I fuppofe your lordihip writ, of) thcfe 
indiv idual particles, i. c. thofe individual particles that are 
in the gi-ave at the refurrcAion. For fo they mull be read, 
U) mske yonr lordfliip's fenfe entire, and to the purpofe of 
your anUver here : and then, methinks, thislaft fenfe of oar 
Saviour's words given by your lordfhip, wholly orerturns 
the fenfe wliicb we have g^ven of thein above, where from 
Thofe words you prefs the behef of the refurrcAion of the . 
lame body, by this ftrong argument, that a fubftance could 
!K)t, upon hearing the voice of Chrift, come out of the 
^^i^ve, which was never in the grave. There (as far as I 
can imderftand yoirr words) your lordfhip argues, that our 
Saviour's words are to be underftood of the particles iu the 
^rave, unlefs, as your lordfhip fays, one can niake it out, 
th?jt a fubftance which never was in the grave, may come 
out of it. i\nd here your lordfhip exprefsly fays, That our 
Saviour's words are to be underftood of the fubftance of that 
body, to wliicb the foul was [at any time] united/ and not 
to thofe individual particles that are in the grave. Whk:h 
put together, feems to me to (ay, T'hat our Saviour's words 
are to be underftood of thofe particles only that are in the 
grav<?, and not of thofe particles only which are in the grave, 
but of others alfo, which have at any time been vits^y unit* 
cd to the foul, but never were in the grave. 

The next text your lordftiip brings to make .the refiirreo- ' 
tion of the fame body, in your fenfe, an article of fiiith, are 
thcfe words of St. Paul ; * For we muft all appe^ before the 
judgment feat of Chrift, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad. To which your lordihip fub- 
joins f this queftion : Can thefe words be underif ood of 
any other material fubftance, but that body in which thefe 
things were done ? Anfwer. A man may fufpend his de- 
termining the meaning of the apoftle to be, that a fmnev 
fhall fufFer for his (ins in the very fame body wherein he 
committed them ; becaufe St. Paul docs not fay he ihall 
have the very fame body when he fuffers, that he had when 
he finned. The apoftle fays indeed, done in his body. The 
body he had, and did things in, at five or fifteen, was, no 
doubt, his body, as much as that, which he did things in at 
ifcy, was his body, though his body were mft the vory 

» 2 Cor. V. 10. t id AaC . ^ 
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^amebod/at tkofe different ages : and fo will the bodf, 
which he (hall have after the refurre^lion, be his bodyt 
though i^ be not the very fame with that» which he had at 
five, or fifteen, or fifty.. He that at threefcore ia broke 
on the wheel, for a murder he coibnutted at twenty, is pun- 
ifhed for what he did in his body, though the body he has*. 
u e. his body at threefcore, be not the fame, i. c. made up 
of the fame individual particles of matter, that that body 
was, which he had forty years before. . When your lordfhip 
has refolved with yourfeff, what that fame immutable he is, 
which at the lad judgment (hall receive the things done ia 
his body, your lordflup will eafily fee, that t}^c body he had 
when an embryo ia the wombj when a child playing ia 
coats, when a man marrying a wife, and when bed-rid dy- 
ing of a confumption, and at lad, which he fhall have after 
his rcfurre^ofr, are each of them his body, though neither 
of them be the fame body, the one with the other. 

But farther, to your lordfhip's quedioui Can thefe words 
be underftood of any other material fubftancc, but that 
body in which thefe things were done ? I anfwer, Thefe 
words of St. Paul may be underftood of another material 
fbbftanc«, than that body in which thefe things were done,, 
becaufiS your lordfhip teaches me, and gives me a ftrong rea- 
fon fo to underftand them. Your lordfhip fays, * That: 
you do not fay the fame particles of matter, which the fin- 
ner had at the very time of the commiifioh of his fins, (hall 
be raifed at the lail day. And your lordfhip gives this rca-- 
ibn for it ; f For then a long finoer muft have a vafl body,, 
confideringthe continued fpending of particles by perfpira- 
tion. Now, my lord, if the apoftle's words, as your lord- 
fhip would argue, cannot be underftood of any other ma- 
terial fubftance, but that body irt which thefe things were 
done ; and no body, upon the removal or change of forae of 
the particles that at any time make it* up, is the fame materi- 
al fubftance, or the fame body ; it will, I think, thence fol- 
low, that cither the finner muft have all the feme individual 
particles vitally united to his foul when he is raifed, that he 
had vitally united to his foul when he finned >^. or elfe St.. 
Paul's word^ here cannot be underftood to mean the hmc 
body in which the things were done. For if there were 
other particles of matter in the bodyj wherein, the thiagf. 

•adAnf. fib. 
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y^crt done, than in that which is raifcd, that which is raifed- 
c3iinot be the fame body in which they were done : unlefs 
that alone, which has jnft all the fanrjc individual particles 
M'hen any adion is done, being the fame body wherein it 
was done, that alfo, which has not the fame uidiTidual parti- 
cles wherein that action was done, can be the lame body 
wherein it was done ; which is in effe^ to make the fame 
body fometimcs to be the fame, and fometimes not the 
fame. 

Your lordfhip thinks it fuffices to make the fame body, 
to have not all, but no other particles of matter, but fuch 
as were fomctime or other vitally united to the foul before ; 
but fuch a bfody, made up of part of the particles fome time 
or other vitally united to the foul, is no more theiame body 
wherein the a<Sion8 were done in the diftant parts of the long 
finner'a Hfe, than that is the fame body in which a quarter, or 
lialf, or three quarters of the fame particles, that made it up, 
are wanting. For example, A finner has aded here in his 
body an hundred years ; he is raifed at the laft day, but 
with what body ? The fame, fays your lordftiip, that he 
aftcd in ; becaufe St. Paul fays, he muft receive the things 
done in his body. What therefore muft his body at the 
refurreftion confift of? Muft it cortfift of all. the particles 
of matter that have ever been vitally united to his ibul ? 
For they, in fucceffion, have all of them made up his body 
wbert irr he did thefe things : No, fays your lordfhip, ♦ that 
would make his body too vaft ; il fuffices to make the fame 
body in which the things were done, that it confifts of fome 
of the particles, and no other, but fuch as were, fome time 
during his life, vitally united to his foul. But according^ 
to this account, his body at the refurredlion being, as your 
lordfhip feems to limit it, near the fame fize it was in fome 
part of his life, it will be no more the fame body in which 
the things were done in the diftant parts of his Kfe, thaa 
that is the fame body, in which half, or three quarters, or 
more of the individual matter that then made it up, is now 
WTinting. For example. Let his body at fifty years old 
conliil of a million of parts : five hundred thoufandat leaft 
of thofe p^rts will be different from thofe which made i^- 
It a tody at ten years, and at an hundred. So that to take 
tin fti>meriral particles, that made up his body at fifty, or. 
ai V otiicr ftafon of his life, or to gather them promifcuouf- 
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I7 out of thofe which at different times have fucceffirely beeo' 
vitally united to his foul, they will no more make the fame 
body, which was his, wherein ibme of his afUons were doner 
than that is the fame body, which has but half the fame pfuti- 
cles : and yet all your lordfhip's argument here for the fame 
body, is, becaufe St. Paul fays it muft be his body» in which 
thefe things were done ; which it could not be, if any other 
fubftance were joined to it, i. e. if any other partides of mat- 
ter made up the body, which were not vitally united to the 
foul when the a£tion was done. 

Again, your lord/hip fays, ♦ " That you do not fay the 
fame individual particles [fhall make up the body at the 
refurreAion] which were united at the point of death, for 
• there muft be a great alteration in them in a Ungering dif-^ 
eafe, as if a fat man falls into *a confumption." Becaufe, it 
is likely, your lordfhip thinks thefe particles of. a decrepit^ 
wafted, withered body, would be too few, or unfit to 
make fuch a plump, ftrong, vigorous, well fized body, as it 
has pleafed your lordfhip to proportion out in your thoughts- 
to men at the refurre^ion ; and therefore fome fmall por- 
tion of the particles formerly united vitally to that man's 
foul, fhall be reaifumed to make up his body to the bulk 
your lordfhip judges convenienc j but the greateft part of 
them fhaU be left out, to avoid the making his body more 
vaft than your lordfhip thinks will be fit, as appears by thefe 
your lordfhip's words immediately following, viz. f " That 
you do not fay the fame particles the finnner had at the 
very time of^commiffion of his fins ; for then a long finner 
muft have a vaft body.** 

But then, pray, my lord, what muft an embryo do, who 
dying within a few hours after his body was vitally united 
to his foul, has- no particles of matter, which were formerly 
vitally united to it, to make up his body of that fize and pro- 
portion which your lordfhip feems to require in bodies at the 
refurre6Uon ? Or muft we believe he fhall remain content 
with that fmall pittance of matter, and that yet impcrfeft 
body to eternity, becaufe it is an article of faith to believe 
the refurredion of the very fame body, i. e. made up of on- 
ly fuch particles as have been vitally united to the foul ? For 
it muft be fo, as your lordfhip fays, J ** That life is the re- 
fult of the union of foul and body," it will follow, that the 
body of «n embryo dying in the womb may be very little, 

•idAnf. til** ♦*- 
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not de thonfandth pairt of any ordinary xfran. For fince tram 
tbe firfl conception and beginning of formation it has life, 
and " life is the refult of the union of the foul with tbc 
body \** an txshfnp^ that (hall die either by the untimely 
death of the mother^ or by any other accident, prefently 
after k has 1^ nraft, according to your lordfhip's do^rine, 
rtfnain a man not an inch long to eternity ; becaufe there 
are not particles of matter, formerly united to his foul, to 
make him bigger, and no other can be made ufe of to that 
purpofe: though what greater congruity the foul hath 
with any particles of matter which were once vitally united 
to it, but are now fo no longer, than it hath with particles 
of matter which it was never united to, would be hard to 
determine, if that fhould be demanded. 

By thefe and not a few other the like confequences, one 
may fee what fervice they dbto religion, and the Chriftiaa 
do6bine, who raife. queftions, and make articles of faith 
idiont the refurredion of the fame body, wher* the fcrip- 
timc fays nothing of the fame body ; or if it does, it is wfth 
with no fmall reprimand *to thofe who make fuch an in- 
qtnry. " But fome men will fay. How are the dead raifed' 
VBp ? and with what body do they come ? Thou fool, that 
ndbich thou fbweft, is not quickened, except it die. And 
that which ^hou foweft, thou fowcft not that body that 
ftall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of fome 
other grain. But God giveth it a body, as it hath pleafed 
htm.** Words, .1 ftiould think, fufficient to deter us from 
determining any thing for or againft the fame body's being" 
raifed at the lafl day. It fuffices, that all the dead fhall be 
raifed, and every one appear and anfwer for the things done 
in his life, and receive according to the things he has done 
in his body, whether good or bad. He that believes this, 
and has faid nothing inconfiftent herewith, I prefume may ' 
and muft be acquitted from being guilty of any thing 
inconfiftent with the article of the refurre£tion of the dead. 

But your lordfhip, to prove the refurredion of the fame 
body to be an article of raith, farther afks, f " How could' 
it be faid, if any other fubftance be joined to the foul at the 
returrefiion, as its body, that they were the things done in= 
«r by the body V* Anf. Juft as it may be faid of a man at an 
hundred yeaps old, that hath then another fubftance ioinedi^ 
to hisrfbul, than he had at twenty; that the luifnicr or. 
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drunkeimefs he was guilty of st twedty» were things done vti 
tlie body : how " by the body'f comes in here, I do not fee. 

Your Ibrdflup adds, << and St. Paul's difpute about the 
manner of raifing the body, might (bon have endedf if there 
were no neceffity of the fame body.*' Anf. When 1 un* 
derftand what argument there is in thefe words to prove 
the refiuTcAion of the fame body, without the miicture of 
one new atom of matter, I (hall know what to (lay to it. In 
the mean time this I underftand, that St. Paul would have 
-put as fhort an end to all difputes about this matter, if he 
^d feid, that there was a neceffity of the feme body, or that 
it (hould be the (ame body. 

The next text of fcripture ^-ou bring for the fame body 
is» ♦ '* If there be no refurre£iion of the dead, then is not 
Chrift raifed/' From which your lordfhip argues, f " It 
feems then other bodies are to be raifed as his was." I 
grant other dead, as certainly raifed as Chrift was \ for elfc 
bis refurreftion would be of no ufe to mankind. But 1 do not 
fee how it foDowSr that they fliall be raifed with the fame 
body, as Chrift was raifed with the feme body, ^ ypur lord- 
fliip infers in thefe words annexed ; " And can there be aii;f 
doubt, whether his body was the fame material fubfl^nce 
which was united to his foul before ?*' 1 anfwer. None at 
all; nor that it had juft the fame diftinguifhing hi^aments and 
marks, yea, and the fame, wounds that it had at the time of 
his death. If therefore your lordftiip will argue from oth- 
er bodies being raifed as his was. That they muft keep 
proportion with his in famenefs ; then we muft believe, 
that every man ftiall be raifed with the fame lineaments and 
and other notes of diftindion he had at the time of his 
death, even with his wounds yet open, if he had any, be- 
caufe our Saviour was fo raifed ; which feems to me fcarce 
reconcileable with what your lordfhip fays, J of a fat man 
falling into a confumption, and dying. 

But whether it will cotifift or no with your lord/hip's 
meaning in that place, this to me feems a confequence that 
will need to be better proved, viz. That our bodies muft be 
raifed the fame, juft as our Saviour's was : becaufe St. 
-Paul fays, f* if there be no refurredion of the dead, then is 
not Chrift rifcn." For it may be a good confequence^ 
Chrift is rifen, and therefore there (hall be a refurre^ion ni 
the dead ; and yet this may not be a gooa confequence, 

• % Cor. XV. 16. t ad An^ ♦ ^^* 
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Chrift WM ftdCid with th« faaie hotf he had tt Kib dtst^ 
therefore all i&en Aiall be raifed with the fmne Ixyly tkty 
had at their deaths contlrary to what yovr lordAdp fays 
concemmg a fat man dying of a confnraption. But ths 
cafe-I^nink far different betwixt our Saviour^ and thofe to 
ike raifed at the laft day* 

1. Hi9 body faw not corruptioQ, and therefore to give 
him another body new moulded, mixed with other parti* 
clet, which were not contained in it as it lay in the gratey 
whole and intire as it was laid there, had been to deftroy 
"his body to frame him a new one without any need. But 
^hy with the remaining particles of a man's body long iince 
diflblved and moulded into dufl and atoms (whereof poiSbly 
a great part may have undergone variety of changes, and 
entered into other concretions ; even in the bodies of other 
men ) other new particles of matter mixed with them, may 
not ferve to make his body again, as well as the mixtune of 
new and different particles of matter with the old, did ta 
the compafs of his hfe make his body, I think no realba 
can be given. 

This may ferve to fhow, why, thov^gh the materials of 
t)ur Saviour's body were not changed at his refucredtion | 
yet it. does not follow,,but that the body <t>f a man dead and 
rotten in his grave, or burnt, jnav at the 1^ day have fevend 
new particles in it, and that without a/iy inconvenience t 
iince whatever matter is vitally united to his foul is faia 
body, as much as is that which was united to it wheti h< 
was bom, or in any other part of his life* 

2. In the next f^ace> the iize, (hape, figure, ,and l9ie&« 
menta of our Saviour's body* even to his wounds, into 
which doubting Thomas put his fingers and his hand* werQ 
to be kept in the raifed body of our Saviour, the fame 
they were at his death, to Jbe a convi<5Uon to his disciples* 
to whom he {hewed himfelf, and who were to be wit* 
nefles of his refurre£tion, that their mafter^ iImi very &me 
man, was crucified, dead, and buried, and raifed again ; aed 
therefore he was handled by them, and eat, before them af* 
ter he wai^ rifen, to give them in all points full fatisfadioA 
that it was really he, the fame, and not another^ nor a fpec^ 
tre or apparition of him : though I do not think your lord- 
Ihip will thence argue, that becaufe others are to be raifed as 
he was, therefore it is neceifary to beheve» that becaufe he 
eat after his refurredioui others at the laft da^ (hall cat aD4. 
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4dnk after thef are ratied fi^om the dead ; which ierais to 
mc as good as ai^rumenti m becaufe his nndiflblved body 
ipraa nofied out of the grave^ juft as it there lay intire* widw 
put the mixture of any nc^ pMrtides ; therefore the cor- 
tl^pted and Gonfumed bodieaof the dead» at the refurredion^ 
ihaU be new framed only out of thofe fcattered partides which 
Vere once vitally united to their ^!Qf<iS&^ without the leaft 
mixture of aay one iingle atom of new matter. But at the kit 
day, when all men are raifed, there wiO be no need to Waf» 
fured of any one particular ma&^s refiirre&ion. It is enough 
that every- one fMl appear before the judgment-feat of 
Chrift) to receive acctording to what he had done in hi» 
fi^rmer life ; but in what fort of body he fhall appear, or of 
what particles made up> the fcripture having faid nothing/ 
hut that it fhall be a fpirittial body raifcki in iocorruptipn» 
\% is, not for me to determine. 

Yourlordihip afks, * *« Were they [who law our Saviour 
after his rsfurre£iton] witnefTes only of fome material fub^ 
ftaoce then united to his foul V* tn anfwer, I beg your lord- 
fliip to coniider, whether you fuppofe our Saviour was 
to be known to be the fame man (to the witneffes that 
were.t9.fee him» 8Hid teftify his refurre6Uon) by his foul, 
that could neither be feen or known to be the fame ; or by 
his bodyt that could be feed, and by the difcemible flruc- 
ture smd marks of it, be known to be the fame ? Wheti 
your lordftiip has refolved that, aU that yeu fay in that 
page will anfwer itfelf. But becaufe one man caniiot know 
another to be the fame, but by the outward vifible linea- 
ments, and feniible ^arks he has been wont to be known 
and difkinguifhed by, wiU your lordfhip therefore argue» 
That the Great Judge, at the hk day, ^o gives to each 
many whom he raifes, his new body, ihall not be able to know^ 
who- is who, ualefs he give to, every one of them a body, 
juitof the fame figure, fize, and features, and made up of 
the very fame individuad particles he had in his former fife \ 
Whether fuch a way of arguing for the refurreftion of the* 
fame body, to be an article of faith, contributes much to the 
ibrengthening the credibility of the arjticle of the refurrec- 
tion of the dead^ I fhall leave to the judgment of others. 

Farther, for the proving the refurredlion of the fame 
body, to be an article of faith, your lordfhip &ys, f << But 
the apoftle tnftfts upon the reftinedion of Chrift, not, mere-, 
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ly as an aigtimeiit of the poffibility dPottrs, but of the eef» 
tainty of it ; ♦ bccaufc he rofc, as the firft-fruits ; Chrift 
the firft fruits, afterwards they that are Chrift's at his com* 
ing. Anf. • No doubt, the refurredton of Chrift is a proof 
of the certainty of our refurre6Uon. But is it therefore a 
proof of the rdfurredion of the fame body, confifting of ih€ 
fame individual particles whi^h concurred to the making' 
up of our body here, without the mixture of any one other 
particle of natter ? I confefs I fee no fuch confequence. 

But your lordAiip goes on : f-" St. Paul was aware of 
the obje^ons in men's minds about the refurredtion of the 
fame body ;" and it is of great confequence as to this article* 
to fhow upon what grounds he proceeds. ** But fome men 
will foy how are the dead raifed up, and with what* body 
do they come V* Firft, he (hows, that the feminal parts c^ 
plants are wonderfully improved by the ordinary Provi* 
denee of God, in the manner of their vegetation/* Anfwer. 
I do not perfeAly nnderftand, what it is ** for the feminal 
parts of plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary 
Providence of God, in the manner of their vegetation i** or 
dfe, perhaps, I (hould better fee how this here tends to 
the proof of the refurredtion of the fame body, in your 
brdfhip's fenfe. 

It continues, % " They fow bare grain of wheat, or of 
(bme other grain, but Grod giveth it a body, as it hath 
pleafed Wm, and to every feed his own body. Here, fays 
your lordAup, is an identity of the material fubftance fup 
pofed." It may be fo. But to me a diverfity of the ma- 
terial fubftance, i. e. of the component particles, is here 
fuppofed, or in dire^ words faid. For the words of St. 
Paul taken all together, run thus, $ « that which thon low- 
eft, thou foweft not that body which fliall be, but hare 
grain ;" and £b on, as your lordfhip has fet down in the re- 
mainder of them. From which words of St. Paul, the 
natural argument feems to me to ftand thus : If the body 
that is put in the earth in fowing, is not that body which 
fhall be, then the body that is put in the grave, is not that, 
i. e. the fame body that (hall be. 

But your lordfhip proves it to be the fattie body by thefe 
three Greek words of the text, t« t^ttf 9:Sft9t^ which your. 
lordfhip interprets thus, H « That proper body which be- 
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ion^ to it.** Aafwor. Indeed by thofc Greek words ^ 
If^tcf o-SfUh whether our tranfiators have rightly rendered 
them ** his own body,'* or your lordfhip more rightly <* that 
proper body which belongs to it.'' I formerly underftood 
no more but this, that in the predu^ion of wheat* and othi- 
•cr grain from feed* God ccmtinued erery fpecies diftind ; (# 
that from grains of wheat fown^ root, fbalk, blade> ear, grains 
of wheat were produced, and not tho£e of barley ; and fo 
-of the reft, which 1 took to be the meaning of " to every 
feed his own body.'* No, fays your lordfhip, thefe words 
prove. That to every plant of wheal:, and to every grain of 
'wheat produced in it, is given t^e proper body that belongs 
^o it, which is the feme body with the grain that was fown. 
tAnfwer. This, IconfeiiB, I do not und^and ; becaufe I do 
BQt underftand how one individual grain can be the fame * 
wnth twenty, fifty> or an hundred individual grains ; for fuch 
f onEietimes is the increafe. 

But your lordfliip proves it. For, fays youi* lordfliip, 
* ** Every feed having that body in little, which is afters 
^^Rrards fo much enlarged ; and in grain the feed is corrupt*, 
ed before its germination ; but it hath its proper organicai 
parts, which make it the fame body with thaft which it 
:grow8 up to. For although grain be not divided into lobes, 
as other feeds are, yet it hath been found, by the mail: ac- 
curate obfervatjons, thai upon feparating the^ membranes, 
^diefe feminal parts are difcemed in them 5 which afterwardsr 
grow up to that body which we call corn. In which words 
I crave leave to obferve, that your lordibip fuppofe^ that a 
l>ody may be enlarged by the addition of an hundred or a 
thoufand times as much in bulk as its own matter, and yet 
"CouU&ue the fame body; which, I confefs, I cannot underllaud. 

But in the next place, if that could be fo ; and that the 
^nt, in its full growth at harveft, increafed by a thouiand 
or a million of times as much new matter added to it, as it 
had when k lay in httie, con9ealed in the grain that was 
ibwn, was the very fame 'body ; yet I do not think that 
your lordfhip will £ay, that every minute, infenfible, and in- 
conceivably fmall grain 0^ the hundred grains, contained in 
that little organized feminal plant, is every one of them the 
very fame with that grain which contains that whofc 
fefiinal plant, and all thofe invifible grains in it. For then 
it will follow, that one grain is the feme with an hiindred, 
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and an hundred diftinft graioB the fame with one : whk^ I 
ihall be able to aflent to, when I can conceive^ that all the 
wheat in the world is but one g^rain. 

For I befecch you» my lord* confider what it ih St. Paid 
here fpeakt of : it is pUan he fpeaks of that which- is fown 
and diesy i. e. the grain that the hufbandman takes out of 
his bam to fow in his field. And of this grain St. Paul (ay a, 
•< that it i9 not that body that ihall be." Thefe two, viz. « that 
which is Town, and that body that (hall be'' are all the bodies 
that St. Paul here fpeaks of to reprefent the agreement or di& 
erence of men's bodies after the refurreAion^ with thofe they 
bad before they died. Now, 1 crave leave to aflc your lorddiip, 
which of thefe two is that little invi(ible femiaal plant, 
which your lord(hip here fpeaks of ? Does your lorddup 
mean by it the grain that is fown ? But that is not what 
St. Paul fpeaks of ; he could not mean this embryonated 
little plant, for he could not denote it by thefe words, " that 
which thou foweft," for that he (ays muft die : but this lit* 
tie embryonated plant, contained in the feed that is fown, 
dies not : or does your lord(hip mean by it, " the body 
that (hall be ?" But neither by thefe words, ** the bady that 
fliall be," can St. Paul be fuppofed to denote this infenfible 
little embryonated plant ; for that is already in being, con- 
tained in the feed that is fown, and therefore coi^ not be 
fpokcn of under the name of the body that (hall be. And 
therefore, I confefs, i cannot fee of what ufe it is to your 
lordfhip to introduce here this third body, which St. Paul 
mentions not, and to make that the fame, or not the fame 
with any other, when thofe which St. Paul fpeaks of, are^ 
as I humbly conceive, thefe two vifible fenfible bodies, the 
grain fown, and the corn groMm i^> to ear ; with neither of 
which this infenfible embryonated plant can be the fame 
body, unlefs an infenfible body can be the fame body witk 
a fenfible body, and a little body can be the fame body with 
one ten thovfand) or an hundred thouiand times as big aa 
kfelf. So that yet, I confef^ I fee not the refurredtion of 
the fame body proved, from thefe words of St. Paul, to be 
an article of faith. 

Your lordfhip goes on : * « St. Paul indeed faith, That 
we fow not that body that (hall be; but he fpeaks not of 
the identity, but the perfe^on of it." Here my under^ 
Handing £uls me again i for I cannot underlland St. Paul 
t# fay, That the fame idoitical fenfible grain of wheat. 
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which was fown at feed-time, is the very fame with every 
grain of wheat in the ear at harvelt, that fprang from it s 
yet fo I muft underftand it, to make it prove, that the fame 
faaftble body, that is laid in the grave, (hall be the very fame 
with that which fhaU be raifed at the refnrreAion. For I 
do not know of any fcminal body in little, contained in the 
dead carcafs of any man or woman^ which, as your lordfhip 
^ys, in feeds, having its proper organical parts, fhall after- 
ward? be enlarged, and at the refurreftion grow up into the 
feme man. For I never thought of any feed, or feminal 
parts, either of plant or animal, " fo wonderfully improved 
by the Providence of God," whereby the fame plant or an- 
imal fhould beget itfelf j nor ever heard, that it was by Di-' 
vine Providence defigned to produce the fame individual* 
bttt for the producing of fliture and diftin^ individuals, for 
the continuation of the fan>e fpecics. 

Your lordihip's next words arc, * " And although there 
be foch a difference from the grain itfelf, when it comes up 
tabe perfect corn, with root, flalk, blade, and ear, that it 
may be (aid to outward appearance not not to be the fame 
body 5 yet with regard to the feminal and organical parts 
it 18 as much the fame* as a man grovm up, is the fame with 
the embryo in the. womb." Anfwer. It does not appear 
by any thing I can find in the text, that St. Paul here com- 
psured the body produced, with the feminal and organical 
parts contained in the grain it fprang from, but with the 
whole fenfible grain that was grown. Microfcopes had not 
then difcovered the little embryo plant in the feed : and 
fuppofiog it (hould have been revealed to St. Paul (though 
in the fcripture we find little revelation of natural philofo- 
phy) yet an argument tiken from a. thing perfe^ly un- 
known to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no 
manner of ufe to them 5 nor ferve at all cither to inftru6t* 
or convince them. But granting that thofe St. Paul writ 
to, knew it as well as Mr. Lewenhoek ; yet your lordfhip 
fhcreby proves not the raifing of the fame body ; your lord* 
(hip iays, it is as much the fame [I crave leave to add body] 
" as a man grown up is the fame" (fame what, I befeech 
your lordfhip ?) " with the embryo in the womb." For that 
the body of the embryo in the womb, and body of the man 
grown up, is the fame body, I think jio one will fay ;uale{ft 
he can perfuade himfelf, that a body -that is not the hun* 
dredth part of aaother, is the fame with that other ; which 
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I think no one will do, tall having renounced this dangeroo» 
way bf ideas of thinking and reaioningv he has learnt to fisiyy 
that a part and the whole are the fame. 

Your lordftiip goes on, * << And although many argumemts^ 
may be ufed to ptx)Te» that a man is not the fame, becaufe 
Hfie, which depends -upon the courfe of the blood, and the 
manner of refpiration, and nutrition, is fo different in both 
ftates ; yet that man would be thought ridiculous, that fhoul^T 
ienouily a£Brm^ That it was not the fame man. And your 
lord/hip fays, I grant that the variation of great parcels oT 
matter in plants, alters not the identity i and that the organs 
leation of the parts in one coherent body, partakingof one com- 
mon life, makes the identity of a plant.** Anfwer. My lord» 
I think the queftion is not about the fame nuin, but the fame 
body. For though I do fay, \ (fomewhat differently from^ 
what your lordfhip fets down as my words here) ** That 
*< that which ^ fuch an organization, as is fit to receive- 
*^ and diftnbute nourifhment, fo as to continue and franie the* 
" wood, bark, and leaves, &c. of a plant, in which confifls. 
" the vegetable life, continues to be the fame plant, as lon^- 
** as it partakes of the fame life, tihough that life be commu* 
*< nicated to new particles of matter, vitally united to the 
" living plant :" yet I do not remember, that I any 
where fay, That a plant, which was once no bigger than an 
oaten flraw, and afterwards grows to be above a fathom^ ^ 
about, is the fame body, though it be fttU the fame plant. 

The well-known tree in Epping Foreft, called the King*s- 
Oak, which from not weighing an ounce at firft, grew to have 
many tons of timber in it, was all along the fame oak, the verjr 
fame plant ; but nobody, I think,, will fay that it was the fame 
body when it weighed a ton, s^ it was when it weighed but aa 
ounce, unlefs he has a mind to fignalize himfelf by faying^ 
That that is the fame body, which has a thoufand particles of^ 
different matter in it, for one particle that is the fame ; which 
is no better than to fay, That a thoufand different particles are 
but one and the fame particle, and one and the fame parti-^ 
de is a thoufand different particles ; a thoufand times a great- 
er abfurdity, than to fay half is whole, or the whole is the 
fame with the half ; which will be improved ten thoufand 
times yet farther, if a man fhall fay (as your lordftiip feems 
to m« to argue here) That that great oak is the very fame 
body with the acorn it fprang from, becaufe there was in 
that acorn an oak in little, which was afterwads (as your- 
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lordfliip exprcffcs it) fo rooch enlarged, as to make that 
mighty tree. For this embryo, if I may fo call it, or oak in 
little, being not the hundredth, or perhaps the thoufandth 
part of the acorn, and the acorn being not thr thoufandth 
part of the grown oak, it will be very extraordinary to prove 
the acorn and the grown oak to be the fame body, by a way 
wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one particle of 
an hundred thoufand, or a million, is the fame in the one body 
that it was in the other. From which way of reafoning, it 
liill follow, that a nurfe and her fucking child have the fame 
body, and be paft doubt, that a mother and her infant have the 
fame body. But this is a way of certainty found out to eilablifh 
the articles of faith, and to overturn the new method of ceit. 
tainty that your Icwdfhip fays ** 1 have ftarted, which;, is apt : 
to leave men's minds more doubtfc^ than before." ' 

And now I defire your lordfhip to confider of what ufe 
it is to ycfu in the prefent cafe, to- quote out of my Eiiay 
thefe words, " That partaking of one common hfe, makes 
** the identity of a plant j'* iince the queftion is not about the 
identity of a plant, but about the identity of .a body ; it be- • 
ing a very different thing to be the fame plant, and to be th« 
fame body; For- that which makes the fame plant, does not * 
make the fame body ; the one being the partaking in the 
fame continued vegetable life, the other the confifting.of the 
fame numerical particles • of inatter/ . And tbertfore your 
lordfhip's inference from^ my words' above quoted^, in thefe 
which you fubjoin *; feems to me a very ftfange one, vizi , 
" So that in things capable of any fort of Hfe, the identity is 
confident with a continued-fucceffion of parts ; and fo the 
wheat grown up,i is the fame body with the graia that was 
ibwn.*' For I believe, if^my words, from jwhich you infer, 
**• And fo the wheat grown up is the fame body with Ae 
grain that was fown^." were put into a fyllogifmy this would-' 
hardly be brought to be the. conckifion. . 

But your lordfliip goes on witb confequence upon confe* 
quence, though I have not eyes acute enough every where 
to fee the connexion, till ygu bring it to the refurreftion of. 
the fame body.. The connexion of your lordfliip's' words •\^ 
is as foUoweth 5 " And thus the alteration of the parts of the. 
body at theTefurre6lion,>i8con{iftent with its identity, if its ^ 
organization and life be the fame ; and this Is a real idehtity^ 
of the body, which depends not upon confcioufhefs* ~ Frouiri 
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whence it SMofn, that to make tlie fame body, ito more is 
required, but reftoring life to che organised parts of it." If 
the queftion were abourraiflng the fame plant, I do not hy 
but there nyght be (bme a{^)earanoe for making fnch an m-^ 
ference from my words as this, ^ Whence it Ibttows, that to. 
make the fame plant, no more is required, but to trftore li£e 
to the organized parts of it«'' But this dedodi«n, wb cie ip» 
from thofe words of mine that fpeak only of the idoitity of 
a plant, your lordlhip infers, there is no more required to 
make the fame body, than to make the fame phmt> being too 
fubtle for me, I leave to my reader to fiiid out. 

Yow lord/hip ffoes on and &ys, * That I grant likewife, 
^ That the identity of the fame man confifts in a participa- 
** tion of the fame continued Hfe, by conftantiy Beating parti- 
** cles of matter in fucceflion, vitally united to the ixme orgaa- 
•* izedbody/* Anfwer. I fpeak Jin thefe words of the identity 
of the fame maa, and your lordfhip thence roundly concludes ; 
« fo that there is no difficulty of the &menc(s of the body*" 
But your lorddiip knows, that I do not take thefe two founds* 
man and body, to ftand for the fame thing, nor thejdentity 
of the man to be the fame with the identity of the body. 

B«t let us read out your lordihip's words, f ** So that- 
there is no difficulty as to the ^menefe of the body^ if lifis 
were continued ;. and if, by Divine Power, life be reftored to . 
that material fubftance which was before united^ by a reunion 
of the ibul to it> thore is no reason to deny the identity of the 
body, not from the oonfeioufnefs of the foul, but from thait 
Itfe which is the refult of the union of the foul and body." 

If I underftand your lordlhip right, you in* thefe worda,, 
firom the paffages above quoted out of my book, argue, that 
from thofe word#of mine it will follow, That it is or may be • 
thi lime body, that is raifed at tlie refurrediion. If fo, my - 
lord; your lordfhip has then proved, That my book is not in- 
confiftent with, but conformable to this article of the refurrec- 
tion of the fame b«dy, v/hich your lordfljlp contends for, and.' 
will have to be an article of faith : for though I do by no 
means- deny that the fawe bodies /hall beraiitrd*at the laft 
day, yet I fee nothing your lordihip has faid to prove it to bc- 
ani article of faith. 

But your lordfhip goes on with your proofs and' 
fays, I " But St. Paul ftill fuppofes, that it muft be that ma-- 
terial fubftance to which the foul was before united. For 
faithiie, ** it is fown in corruption,it is raifcd in incorruption. '. 

♦adioifwcis* t^Ibid* iflbid* 
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h k ibwn^n dHhonour^it is mifed in gjbry ^ it is fownin weak*^ 
ndst it 18 raifed in power : it is fown a* natural body, it it 
iBifed a fpiritual body." Can Aieh a material fubftance,. 
which was never tmited to the Body, be faid tow be fown in 
oorroption, and weaknefs^ and' diftiononr ? Either^ there* 
fere, he nvuft fpcak of the fame body, or his meaning cannot 
he comprehended.? I'anfwcr, " Can fuch a material fubftance», 
Which was never laid- in the gmve, be. faid to be fown/' kc, ? 
For your lordfhip lay3, * ** You do not fay the fame indi- 
vidual particles, which were united at the point of death, fhaU' 
be raifed at the laft day ;" and no other particles are laid iiv: 
the grave, hat fuch as are united at the point of death ; ei* 
tker thereforeyour lordihipmufl fpeak of another bodyydiffer- 
«iit Bxmi that which was fown, which ihailbe raifed, or dfe 
yo«r meaning, I thinlc^ cannot be comprehended. 

But whatever be your meaning, your lordiKip proves 
it to be St. Paul's meaning. That «the fame body (hall- 
tie raifed, which was fown, in thefe following words, f " For 
what does all this relate to a confcious principle ?" Anf* 
The fcripture being expre£^' that the fame perfon ihould be* 
raifed and appear before the judgment^ieat of Chrift, that 
every one may receive acconhng to what he had'^one in his; 
body ; it was very well fuited tocommon apprehenfions (which •- 
reiined not about *^ parttdes that had been vitally united to 
the foul" ) to fpcak. of the body^ which each one was to have 
after the refurred^ioRj as he would be apt to fpeak of it him<^ 
fdfc Fot it being hi^ body both before and after the refur-- 
re6lion, every one ordinarily fpeaks of his body as the fame^ 
though in a-ftri^l and philofophkal fenfe, as your l»rdfhip^ 
fpeaks, it be not^the very fame. Thus it is i^o impropriety- 
of fpeech to- fay^ ** this body of mine, whichr was formerly 
ftrongand plump, .is now weak and wafkd,'' though in fuch:' 
a fenfe as you are fpeaking^; here, it be not the fame body. 
Revelation declares nothing any where concerning the fame- 
body, in yoUr lordfhip^^ fenfe of the fame body, which appears 
not to have been thought of." The apoille dire6Uy propo* 
fcs nothing for or agakift the fame body, as^ neceife^ry to be- 
believed : that which he is plain and direft in, is his oppoiing^: 
and condemning fuch curious quefUons about the body, whicht 
Gould ferve o»ly to perplex, not to confirm what viras materi-- 
dl and necellBEury 6>r ihcm to believe, via. a day of judgment^ 
and retribution to menjn a future date j and therefore it is. 
j» w>uder, that mcntiwiiiigjthcir bodies, he ftiotthl.uliBAJwaji' 
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of fpeaking fuited to vulear notiont, from w&icb-it would 
be hard polilivcly to conoTude any tWiig-for the determining 
of- this queftion (icTpeciaHy agvsnft expreffions in the fame dif* 
oourfe that plainly incline to the other (ide) in a matter which> 
as it appears, the apoftle thought Dot neccflbry to determine* 
and the fpirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one's 
curiofity in. 

But your lordfhip fays, ♦ ** The apoftle fpeaks plainly of 
that body which was once quickened, and afterwards fails to 
oorruption, and is to be reftored with more noble qualMes.'* 
I wi(h your lordfhip had quoted the words of St. Pauij 
wherein he fpeaks plainly of that numerical body that was 
once quickened ; they would prefently decide this qircfUon. 
But your lordfhip proves it by thefe following words of St. 
Paul : ** For this corruption mufk put on incorrupdon, tod" 
this mortal muft put on immortality ;** to vi^ich your lord- 
fhip adds, " that you do not fee how he could more exprefs* 
ly affirm the identity of this corruptible body, with that af- 
ter the refurredion.** How exprefsly it is affirmed by -the 
apoftle, (hall be confidered by and by. In the mean time* 
it is paft doubt, that your lordfhip beft knows^ what you do' 
or do not fee. But this I would be bold to fay, that if St. 
Paul had any where in this chapter (where there are fo manyi 
occafions for it, if it bad been neceffary to have been believed} 
but faid in exprefs words that the ' fame bodies fhould be 
raifed, every one elfe^ who thinks of it, will fee he had more- 
exprefsly affirmed the identity of the bodies which]men now 
have, with thofe they fhall have after the refurrc6tion. 

The remainder of your lordfhip's period f is ; " And*' 
that without any refpedl to the principle of feIf-cenfciouf« 
nefs." Anf. Thefe words, i doubt not, have fome meaning,, 
but I muft own I know not what; either towardsthe proof 
of the refurreftion of the fame body, or to fhow, that anyr 
thing 1 have faid concerning felf-cdnfcioufnefs, is inconfift- 
ont : for I do not remember that I have any where faid,. 
that the identity of body confifted in fclf-confcioufnefs. 

From your preceding words, your lordfhip concludes 
thus : X " ^n^ fo if^ the fcripture be the fole foundation of? 
our faith, this is an article of it." My lord, to make the 
conclufion unqueftionaWe, I humbly conceive the worda^ 
muft run thus : . « And fo if the fcriptune, and your lord— 
Slip's interpretation of it be the fole foundation of our faith,; 
thc.refurredioa.of. the fame body is an article of it.'* Fpr^ 

•'ad..AnC: flWd.. J^Ihidt- 
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with fubmiffioDf your lordfhip has neither prodoced expre&. 
^rords of fcnpture for it> nor fo proved that to be the mean* 
ng of any of thofe words of fcripture which you have pro- 
duced for it, that a man who reads and ilncerely endeavours^ 
to underftahd the fcripture, cannot but find himfelf obliged 
to believe, as exprefsly, ^ that Che fame bodies of the dead," 
in your lordfhip's fenfe, (hall be raifed, as * that the dead' 
fiiall be -raifed." And I crave leave to eive your lordihip^ 
this one reafon for it. He who reads with attention thia 
difcourfe of St. Paul ♦ where he 4i^courfrs of the rcfurrec- 
tion, will fee, that he plainly diftinguifHes between the dead 
that fhall be raifed, and the bodies of the dead. For it is 
Kx^*h vei^%if 9} are the Bominative cafea to f iyii^tvlm^ 
^4M9r««iitfii0-«yl«M, tyt^Ho-tiitUy aH along, and not e-tifutlec, bodies ;; 
which one may with reaibn think would fomewhere or oth^ 
er have been expreffed, if all this had been faid to propofe it 
as an article of ^th, that the very fame bodies fliould be 
raifed. The fame manner offpeaking the fpirit of God ob- 
fcrves all through the New Tcftament, where it is faid, J 
^ raiie the dead, quicken or make ilive the dead, the refur- 
re^on of the dead.." Na^, thefe very words of our Sa* 
viottr, § urged by your londfhip for the refurreAion of the 
fame body, run thus, nttvln d u rots fivn^tMif eucuvvlmi rn§ 
ftofjnk MS' 1^ ixT^^viv^tltu^ ci ret iyaJSx ^•(h^xk/Ik *U *ti'»^»rt¥ 

{4^9 M it T« ^«(ttA« arfo^yJi? w^ ai^fssju. x§/{^a';^ Vo^^^d 
not a well-meaning fearcher ofthe (criptures be apt to think,. 
that if the thing here intended by our Saviour were to teach» 
and propofe it as an article of faith, ncceflary to be believed 
by every one, that the very fame bodies of the dead fhould 
be raifed ; would not, I fay, any one be apt to think, that 
if our Saviour meant fo, the words fhould rather have been,, 
9rflM?«ft ru vei/kuSec £ h TtT^ fvn^iUt^^ L e. ** all the bodies that 
arc in the graves," rather than ** all who are in the graves }'* 
which muft denote perfbns, and not precifely bodies ? 
• Another evidence, that St. Paul makes a diilindion be* 
twecn the dead and the bodies of the dead, fo that the dead 
cannot be taken in this, i Cor. xv. to ftand precifely for the 
bodies of the dead, are thefe words of the apofile, || ** But. 
fome men will fay, how are the dead raifed ? And with 
what bodies do they conie ?" Which words, " dead" and 
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** they/* if fuppofed to ftaad prccifdy for the bodies of the 
dead, the qucftion will run thus : ** How are the dead bod- 
ies raifed P And with what bodies do the dead bodies come P' 
Which feems to have no rcry agreeable fenfe. 

This thcKfore being fo, that the Spirit of God keeps fo 
exprefsly to this phrafe, or form of fpeaking in the New 
Tcllament, " ofraifing, quickening, rifing, rcforre^on, &c. 
of the dead,** where the refurredion of the iaft day is fpok • 
•n of ; and that the body is not mentioned, but in- anfwcr 
to this queftion, •♦.With what bodies fhall thofe dead, who 
are raifed, come ?" fo that by the dead cannot precifely be 
meant the dead bodies : I do not fee but a good chriilian, 
who reads the fcripture with an intention to believe all that 
i& there revealed to him concerning the refurre^on, may ac- 
quit himfelf of his duty therein, without entering into the 
inquiry, whether the dead fhall have the very fame bodies or 
BO ? Which fort of inquiry the apoftle, by the appellatioii 
he be^ows here on him that makes it, feems not much to en- 
courage. Nor, if he (hall think himfelf bound to determine 
.concerning the identity of the bodies of the dead raifed at 
the Iaft day, will he, by the remainder of Su Paul's anfwer^ 
find the determination of the Apoftle to be much in favour 
of the very fame body ; unlefs the being told, that the body 
fown, is not that body that fhall be ; that the body raifed is 
as different &om that which was laid^ down, a& the fiefh of 
man is from the flefh of beafts, fifhes, and birds ; or as the 
fun, moon, and ftars are different one from another ; or aa 
different as a corruptible, vveak, natural, mortal body, is 
from an incorruptible, powerful, fpirituel, immortal body f 
and lailly, as different as a body diat is fleih and blood, is 
from a body that is not flefh.andblood : " for fiefh and blood 
cannot, fays St. Paul, in this very place, * inherit the.king- 
dom of God :'* unlefs, I fay, all this, which is contained in 
St. Paul's words, can be /uppofcd to be the way to dfeliver 
this as an article of faith,, which is required to be believed by 
every one, viz. " Tiiat the dead (hould be raifed with the 
very fame bodies that they had before in this life ;"-whi<?h 
article propofed m thefe or the like plain and exprefs 
words, could have left no room for doubt in the meanr 
eft capacities, nor for conteft in the moft perverfe minds. 

Your lordfhip adds in the next words, f " And fo it Rath 
been always underflood by the chriillan church, viz. That 
tHc rcfarrc6iion of the fame.body, in your lord (hip's fenfe of 

• V. 50. \ tA AsiL 
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the fame body, is an article of faith/* Anfwer» What the 
chriftiaa church has always underftood, is beyond my knowl- 
edge. But for thofe who coming fhort of your lordihip's 
great learnings cannot gather their articles 'of faith from the 
underftanding of all the whole chriftian church, erer iince the 
preaching of the gofpd, (who make the faf greater part of 
chriftians, I think I may fay nine hundred ninety and nine 
of a thoufand) but are forced to have recpurfe to the fcrip- 
ture to find them there, I do aot fee, that they will eafily 
find there this propofed as an article of faith, that there ihall 
be a refurredion of the fame body ; but that there ftiall be 
a refurre^ion of the dead, without explicitly determining^ 
That they fhall be raifed With bodies made up wholly of the 
feme particles which were once vitally united to their fouls 
in their former hfe, without the mixture of any one other 
particle of matter 5 which is that which your lordfhip means 
by the fame body. 

But fuppoling your lordffiip to have demonftrated this to 
be an article of faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do 
not fee, that all that your lordfhip has faid here, makes it fo 
much as probable ; What is all this to me ? Yes, fays your 
lordfhip in the follovring words, * " My idea of perfonal 
identity is inconfiflent with it, for it makes the fame bod^r 
which was here united to the foul, not to be necefTary to the 
do6irine of the refurre6lion. But any material fubftance 
united to the fame principle of con:Q:ioufners, makes the 
lame body." 

This is an argument of your lordfhip's which I am oblig- 
ed to anfwer to. But is it not fit I (hould firft underftand 
it, before 1 anfwer it ? Now here 1 do not well know, what 
it is, " to make a thing not to be necefTary to the do6trine of 
-the refurre6tion." But to help mylclf out the beft 1 can, 
with a guefs, I will conjedure (which, in difputing with 
learned men, is not very fafe) your lordfhip's meaning is> 
that *• my idea of perfonal identity makes it not necefiary/' 
that for the raifing the faihc perfon, the body fhould be the 
fame. ♦ 

* Your lordfhip's next word is " but ;*' to which 1 am ready 
to reply, But what ? What does my idea of perfonal identi- 
ty do ? For fomething of that kind the adverfative particle 
** but** fhould, in the ordinary con£tni6lion of our kinguage, 
introduce, to make the propofition clear and intelligible j 
hat here is no fuch thing. " But,** is one of your lorofhip*i 

♦ ad Aaf; 
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privileged pardclesy which I muft not meddle with, for- fear 
your lordHup complain of me again, << as fo fevere a critic^ 
that for Bie leaft ambiguity in any particle fill up pages im 
my anf wer, tp make my book look confiderable for the bulk 
of it." But fincc this proportion here, ** my idea of pcr- 
fonal identity makes the fame body which was here united 
to the foul, not neceffary to the doArine of the refurre6lion j 
but any material fubftance being united to the fame princi- 
ple of confcioufncfs, makes the fame body," is brought tm 
prove my idea of perfonal identity inconfiftent with the 
. article of the refurr^ion ; I muil make it out in feme 
dire6i fenfe or other, that I may fee whether it be both true 
-and conclulive. I therefore venture to read it thus : ** My 
idea of perfonal identity makes the fame body whidi was 
bene united to the foul* not to be neceflary at the refurreo* 
tion \ but allows, that any material fubftance being united 
to the fame principle of confcioufnefs, makes the fame body* 
£rgo, my idea of perfonal identity is inconfiftent with the 
article of the refurre^kion of the fame body." 

If this be your lorddiip's fenfe in this pafiage, as I \icxt 
liave gueffed it to be, or elfe .1 know not what it is, I anfwer^ 
I. That my idea of perfonal identity does not allow, that 
any material fubllance, being united to the fame principle 
of confcioufnefs, makes the fame body, I fay no fuch thing 
in my book, nor any thing fronri whence it may be inferred ; 
and your lordfliip would have done me a favour to have fet. 
down the words wLere I fay fo, or thofe from which you in- 
fer fo, and fhowed how it follows from any thing I have faid. 
• 2. Granting, that it were a cpnfequence from my idea of 
perfonal identity, that ** any material fubftance, being unit- 
ed to the fame principle of confcioufnefs, makes the fanie 
body ;" this would not prove that my idea of perfonal iden«> 
tity was inconfiftent with this propofirion, ** that the fsmoe 
l>ody (hsJlbe raifed," but, on the contrary, afftms it : fincib» 
if X affirm, as I do, that the fame perfon fhaU be raifed, and 
it be a confequence of my idea of perfonal identity, that 
•• any material fubftance, being united to the fame principle 
-of confcioufnefs, makes the fame body ;" it follows, that if 
the fame perfon be raifed, the fame body muft be raifed ; 
and fo I have herein faid nothing inconfiftent with the reC- 
mre^tion of the fame body, but have faid more for it than 
your lordihip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that 
in the fcn^itnre it is revealed, that the £ime peHlbns fliall he 
«iufed^ and appear before the judgment-feat of Chrift^ to aiK 
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(wer for what they have dpne in their bodies. If therefore 
whatever matter be joined to the fame principle of confciouf- 
nefs niakes the fame bocfy, it is demon ftrat ion, that if the 
§ime perfons are raifed, they have the fame bodies. 
,,How then your lordOiip makes this an inconfidency with 
$16 refurre6lion, is beyond my conception. ** Yesj** fay» 
^qur lordfhip, * *^ it is inconfifl'ent with it, for it makes the 
body which was h^re united to the foul, not to be neceflaiy." 
^3. I anfwer, therefore. Thirdly, That this is the firft 
^me I ever learnt, that *^ not ncceflary" was the fame with 
** inconfiftent." I fay, that a body made up of the fame 
numerical parts of matter, is not neceffary to the makirjgof 
the. fame perfon ; from whence it will indeed follow, that 
to the refurre6tion of the fame perfon, the fame numerical 
particles of matter are not required. What does your lord- 
uiip infer from hence ? To wit, this : Thertfore he ^ho 
tjiinks, that the fa;ne particles of matter are not neceffary to 
the making of the fame perfon, cannot believe, that the fame 
perfon fhall be raifed with bodies made of the very fame par- 
ticles of matter, if God fhould reveal, that it fhall be fb, viz; 
That the ftime perfons fhall be raifed with the fame bodiei 
they had before. Which is all one as to fey, that he who 
thought the^ blowing of ram's horns was not neceffary in itr 
felf to the falling down of the walls of Jericho, could not 
believe, that they fhould fall upon the blowing of ram's horn?^ 
when God had declared it fhould be fo. ! , 

Your lordfhlp'fays, " my idea of perfonal identity is irj- 
cpi^fiftent with the article of the refurre6lion ;*' the reafon 
19^ ground it on, is this, becaufe it makes not the fatne 
body neceffary to the making the fame perfon. Let us 
grant your lordfhip's confequence to be good, what will fol* 
low from it ? No lefs than this, that your lo^dflvip's notion 
(lor I dare not fay your lordfhip has any (6 dangerous things 
as ideas) of perfonal identity, is incpnfiflent with the article . 
oftherefurre^lion. . The demonil ration of it is thus; your 
lordfhip fays, f " It is not neceffary that the body, to be raifi^ 
ed at the lafl day, fhould confijt of the fame particles of matter 
^Jiich were united at the point of death ; for there muft be 
^, great alteri^tion in them in a lingering difeafe, as if a fat man, 
falls into a confumption ; you do not fay the fame particles 
which the iinn^r had at the very time of conmiifTion of his 
fins ; fpr then a long fmner mull have a vafl body, confider- 

' ^ • ' •idAnf. V • " »^"*' t^^i^'* ' ' ' 
Vol. II. G . . 
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iog the continual fpcnding of particles by perfpiration*" 
And a^n, here yoor lordihip fcys, ♦ ** You allow the do« 
tion otperfonal identity to bdong to the fame man under 
fereral changes of matter.*' From which words it is evi- 
dent, that your lordihip fuppofes a perfon in this world may 
1)e continued and preferved the fame in a body not confifting 
,of the fame individual particles of matter ; and hence it dem* 
onftrativdy follows, "Diat let your lordfhip's notion of per- 
fonal identity be what it wiU, it makes ^ die fame body not 
to be neceflary to the fame perfon ;" and therefore it is by 
your lord(hip*s rule inconfiftent with the article of the refur- 
reftion. When your lordfhip (hall think fit to dear your 
own notion of peifonal identity from this inconfiilency with 
the article of the refurredion, I do not doUbt but my idea 
of perfonal identity will be thereby cleared too. Till then, all 
inconfiftency with that article, which your lordfhip has here 
chargedonmine, will unavoidably fallupon yourlordfhip's too* 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to fay, my brd, 
that whatfoever is not neceflary, does not thereby become iS- 
coniiftent. It is not neceflary to the fame perfon, that his 
body (hould always confift of the fame numerical particles ; 
this is demonftration, becaufe the particles of the bodies of 
the fame perfons in this life change every moment, and your 
lordfhip cannot deny it : and yet this makes it notinconfiftent 
with God's preferving, if he thinks fit, to the fame perfonSf 
bodies confining of the fame numerical particles always fix)m 
the refurredion to eternity. And fo likewife thoudi I fay 
any thing that fuppofes it not nece&ry, that the ume nu- 
merical particles, which were vitally united to the foul in 
this life, fhouldbe reunited to it at the refurredion, and con- 
fiitute the body it (hall then have ; yet it is not inconfiflent 
•with this, that God may,if he pleafes, give to every onca body 
confiding only of fuch particles as were before vitally united 
to his foul. And thus, I think, I have cleared my book from 
all that inconfiftency which your lordfhip charges on it, and 
would pcrfuade the world it has with the article of the ret 
urredion of the dead. 

Only before I leave it, I will fct down the remainder of 
what your lordfhip fays upon this head, that though I fee 
not the coherence nor tendency of it, nor the force of any 
at;gument in it againft me ; yet that nothing may be omit- 
ted that your lordfhip has thought fit to entertain your read- 
er witb on this new point, nor any one have reafon to fuf- 
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pcd> that I havepaffedby any word of your lordfliip^t» (oa 
this now firfl introduced fulje^) wherein he might find your 
lordfhip had proved what you had promifed in your title- 
page. Your remaining words are thefe : * ** The difputc 
is not how far perfonal identity in itfelf may confift in the 
▼ery fame material fubflance ; for we allow the notion of per* 
fonal identity to belong to the fame man under feveral chang- 
es of matter ; but whether it doth not depend upon a vital 
union between the foul and body» and the life» which is con« 
fequent upon it ^ and therefore in the refurre^on, the fame 
material fubfbince mud be reunited^ or elfe it cannot be 
called a refurredion, but a renovation^ i. e. it ms^ be a new 
life, but not a raifing the body from the dead*'' I confefs^ 
I do not fee how what is here ulhered in by the words " and 
therefore," is a confequence from the preceding words : but 
as to the propriety of the name, I think it will not be much 
queftioned, that if the fame man rife who was dead, it may - 
very properly be called the refurreftion of the dead : which 
h the language of the fcripture. 

I muft not part with this article of the rcfurre6Uon, with- 
out returning my thapks to your lcH*dfh!p for making me f 
take notice of a fault in my Eil^y. When I wrote that 
book, 1 took it for granted, as I doubt not but many oth- 
ers have done, that the fcripure had mentioned, in expreft 
terms, ** the refurrefkion of the body." But upon the oc-* 
cafion youf lordihip has given me in your lad Letter, to look 
a little more narrowly into what revelation has declared con* 
cerning the refurreflion, and finding no fuch exprefs words 
in the fcripture, as that " the body ihall,rife or be raifed, or 
the refurre6lion of the body 5^' 1 fhall in the next edition of 
it, change thefe words of my book, % " The dead bodies of 
men fhall rife," into thefe of the fcripture, " the dead fliaU 
rife." Not that I queflion, that the dead fhall be raifed 
with bodies,; but in matters of revelation, I think it not on- 
ly fafeft, but our duty, as far as any one ddivers it for revela- 
tion, to keep clofc to the words of the fcripture, unlefs he 
will afftime to himfelf the authority of one infptred, or make 
kimfelf wifer than the Holy Spirit litmfcl£ If I had fpoke 
of the refurreftion in precifely fcripture terms, I had avoid- 
ed giving your lordfhip the occafion of making |) here fuch 
a verbal refkdion on my words ; " What ! not if there be 
an idea of identity aa to the body ?" 

♦jdAnf. ^Ttiyi, |Eflay,B. 4.C. i^ V 7- || adAnC 
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CHAP, xxvra. 

OF OTHER RELATIONS. 

§ I. Proportional. 

BESIDES the before-mentioned occafions of time, 
place, and caufality of comparing, or referring 
thmgs one to another, there are, as I have faid, infinite 
others, fomc whereof I (hall mention. ' 

iv/i?5r,TTie firft I fhall name, is feme one (implo/Wm / 
which being capable of parts or degrees,^afFbrds an occa- 
Con of comparing the fubjefts wherein it is to one an- 
other, in lefpeft of that fimple ideoy v. g. nvhiter^fweeter^ 
iiggery equals morCj &c. Thefe relations depending on 
the equality and excefs of the fame fimple idea^ in fever- 
al fubjedls, may be called, if one will, proportional; an^, 
that thefe are only converfant about thofe fimple ideas 
received from fenfation or refleftion, is fo evident, that, 
nothing need be faid to evince it. 

^ 2. Natural. , ' 

Secondlt^ Another occafion of comparing things to- 
gether, or confidcring one thing, fo as to include in that 
confideratioir fome other thing, is the circumftances of 
their origin or beginning '; which being not afterwards* 
to be altered, make the relations depending thereon as 
lading as the fubjetls to which they belong; v. ^.^a- 
tber^n^fony brothers y coufm-germans^ &c. which have 
their relations by one community of blood, wherein they* 
partake in feveral degrees \ countrymen^ i. e. thofe who 
were born in the fame^ountry, or traft of ground \ audi 
thefe I call, natur^d relations i wherein we may obferve,f 
Aat mankind have fitted their notions arid words to. the^ 
ufe of common life, and^not to the truth.and extent of 
things. For it is certain, that in: teality the rclationisf 
tht fome betwixt the begettier and the begotten^ in thV 
fcveral races of other animals as well as men s bftt yet tp 
fe-fHdom fold; this ball is fhe grandfather of ftich a calf ^ 
or that two pigeons are coafin-gennans. It is vcrjrcon- 
veiiicnt,-tkat by diftinflinamesthpferfilatipnsihQuW be 
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obferved, and marked out m mankind; tberc being occa^ 
fioo^ both in law8» and other ooawonicati<Hi8 one with 
another, to mention and take nooK of men under thefe 
relations : from whence alfo ari& the obligations of fev- 
eral duties amongft men* Whereas in brutes, men 
having rery little or no caufe to mind Aefe relations^ 
they have not thought fit to give them diftin£t and pe- 
cuHar^ names. This, by the way, may give us fome 
%ht into the difierent ftate and growth of languages ^ 
which, being fuited only to the convenience of commu* 
nication, are proportioned to the notions men have, and 
die commerce of thoughts familiar amongft them \ and 
not to the reality or extent of thii^, nor to the various 
refpeAs might be found among them, nor the difierent 
abftrafk confiderations might be framed about them* 
Where they bad no plulofoplucal notions, there they had 
no terms to exprefs them : and it is no wonder men ihouy 
&ave framed no names for thofe things they found no oo» 
cafion to difcourfe of. From whence it iseafy to imagines 
why, as in fome countries, they may have not fo much af: 
the name for a horfe ; and in others, where they are more 
careful of the pedigrees of their horfes than of their own^ 
Aat there they may have not only names for particular 
horfes, but alfo of their feveral relations of kindred one^ 
to another. 

§3.. InfiUuiid. 
Thirdi^t^ Sometimes the foundation of confiderinj^ 
things, with reference to one another,, is fome a£l wh^re^ 
by any one comes by a moral right, power, or obligatioa 
to do fomething. Thus a general is one Aat hath power 
to command an army : an^ an army under a generaFis- 
a colledlion of armed men obliged to obey one man. A. 
dtizen, or a burgher ^ is one who hasangltf to eertaii^ 
privileges in this or that place. All this f^rt depending 
upon men's wills, or agreement in (bciety, I' call infill 
tuted or VQluniary i and may be diffiynguiOied from the 
natural, in that they are moft, if npt all- ci them, fome 
Way or other alterable, and feparable from the perfens ta 
whom they have fometimes belonged, though neither of 
the fi^ftance^^ fo related, be deftroved^ £Iawi tboug^h 
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•tWJfe ai« aiM-eeipixKirf, as w^M as the «tifti iftd'^'6ltmui 
in thehi a referem*6^tiv»6 tKJrt^^nc t6 the^odte^ ^^^ 
liecaufe ^h^ ^ thPltWfe-thHigs oftjrti ^hM^a^l^tftp^. 
name; im{56tthig thefe fefereneejinfeh^ufa^y t^fee'no n&i 
ttct^of it,-afid ifie rehrioBf is tomtftcrtily o^erlooked^ 
•in f a /^/^>i'dnft eliefjfktt e^filflfllow^ to bet^Utiottsi 
ttit a coHflahle^ itl^dtisr ^enbtfoxettdilji ^t firft hea^ 
Ing, confidtei-ed ^%<fUch; befeaXifo- there i^^fo f>ee«iHa# 
«iamr for thofe who arfeuiider the tbmmaftd erf ^ dl^i 
toriotcbrfftAIe^^xpreffiftg a telatk)ft to ei^tir of-them i 
Vhdugh it fe<^eertiiri,> that'ehHct of thw fe«ii« certaifi 
^p&%fc]f'6Vet &mei'o^^S;'«ina foi* fo> fe* ftsteted td 
Wiein, as weU^s^^il^ttoh is td^ hfe' dHel^t^ or^^iiertl: td 
Ifisatrtiy:- ' " .w . : . : . . ^ .\; \ ; jt 

iP0t;)ey^i^/Thfefe is ahdthcr fort of relatidn, which fe 
^hc cdnformVty, or difagreemeilt) men's Tb1iint^a<ftioti6 
h^ve to a rule to which they are referred, and^ fey ^lirhfeh 
Aey are jddged of j ^hic^, I think, "may be c^led AAr^ 
W relation, as'beirig that which denominates ;^iit mpral 
SSSions, and deferves' well to be examined 5 there beiti^ 
tfo partbf teibWledge wherein Wejftoukt be' more^»&it<P 
Ftil to j^t d^emiiied ideas ^ afid ^VcW/^s much as? mtij^ 
fee, ^fcwrity' and cotrfufi^tt.- '*Hutnj^-'^6^Jons,i^hl^ 
with their various ends, objects, manners, and ^ir^ftiii*^ 
ftaaices^ they are framed into diftji^ complex ideas^ are. 
as has -been lho^»n, iR> hifeny mikid mdd^Sy a gr^1t-' part 
whereof have nfemeS annexed t6 them. Tbtiisj iib{)p0^i4' 
gratitude to ' be a readihdfs^to«^k>iowl^dg^^and^ r^df^ 
iindnefs receiyed^ pblyga^ftj 'to fe^ tkc' h^iffg^ «fe)^ 
wives than oTie at once ^ ~Wbeft w^e fir^fme tlieCe h<£^1di^ 
thus^ in our miiid^, we h^ve-thefe fo rhaiVy dJct^rm'iti^c^ 
ideas of mixed modes. 'But this is not alt that Xioncetn^ 
our adlibns 5 it is not eno^h t6 have? deterftiified id^, 
of them, and ttxkiiow what nfttocs totong .to fu<3h ^fitf^ 
fueh combinations <i£ idti^s: ^€ have* \ fa*thl&* ^rtd* 
greater concewimerit, 'i^nd-that is,tO know: Whefhet Ittch^ 
aftiorts Jo madd up are moraBy gdml or bad* ^ V > 

.; ^ 5. . Mo^al (sood'^ndE'vii.^ - V 

- ^GooDasd-eviira^haihiecntihowii, B; H^CaJraOfc^J^* 
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itad^GhV If .:f 41; aVc fi^thifig but pleftlure or p«n, di- 
that^Wch o(ScafioH8> or procares pleafurcor pain t6 liSl 
floral gooid^aiid €vil then ie only the confomity or dift-, 
^€?tiieAtof our vohrfltary a£Hons t(> Ibmelaw, whcrebt 
good ^t evil is drawft oa iis^ by the wilJ and pqwfer df 
ihe tawmkker j whidi good -and evil, plea Aire or pimi 
attending ohr oWervance, or breach of the law, by th6 
decree of the lawmaker, is that we call rcw^d and 
punifliifient. . * - 

' §6.- Moral Rules. - ^ -'• 

Of theie moral rules, or kw6, to wjiich men generally 
irefer,aiid by which they judge ofthdreftitude or frav^ 
ky of their aQiond, there feem to me to be tkree forii^ 
with their three different enforcements, or rewards and 
^ilnifiimenf s; For fince it would be utterly in vairi to 
iuppofe a rule iet to the free aftions of men, withot^ 
annexing to it fome enforcement of good and e^l to de* 
limine his will, we mud, wherever we fuppofe a la\i^ 
fuppofe alfo fome reward or puniihment; annexed ^ 
that-lafw. ' ItVould be in vain for one intelligent be^ 
ing t© let' a rule to the aftiom of another, if he had it 
not in his jKwver toteward thecompliatipe with, Mid pun- 
ifii deviation from hia r^le, by fome good and evil, thaf 
I9 not thenatuiral prOduft aridconfequencciof the a^ioti 
itfdf. For^lat being a natural convenaence, or boon* 
Vdnieiice,^ would operate of itfetf without a law. This, 
if I Miftake not> i^^e Irue nature of aU lan^i pf^oporly 
fo called. . '» 

TttE taw^ that meft generally refer thi?ira<aion& 40, M 
judge cjf their reftitude, olr obliquity, fe^m to meftotaJ 
iftJefe three, i. The Divine law. 2; The civil law« 
3* The law oi opthhn or reputation^ if t rnaryfoeall^it;? 
By the relation they bear to the firft of thefe, mdn judg^ 
whether their a£tioris are fins or duties -, by the fecond, 
whether they be criminal or innocent ; and by t^ethii di 
whether they be' virtues or vices. * . ^ 

§ 8. Di^ne Lawy the Meajure of Sin and Duty. J 
FijtsTj iTie I3/t«/.^ law, whereby I; mean- that lav* 
irfrich GoiWiettotheaaionfrofaicnj^whether.proU 
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mulgated to them by the light of nature^ or the Toice 
of revelattoa. That God has given a rule whereby 
men (hould goyem themfelvesy I think there is nobody 
fobruti(has to deny. Hehasa right to do it; we are 
his creatures : he has ^oodnefs and wifdom to dire£fc 
our alliens to that which is beft ; and he has power 
to enforce jt by rewards and punifliments^ of infinite 
weight and duration, in another life ; for nobody can 
take us out of his hands. This is the only true touch- 
ftone of moral reSlitudij and by comparing them to this 
law, it is that men judge of the moft confiderable $noral 
good or €vil of their adiions ; that is> whether as duties 
Qx/ms^ they are like to procure them happinels or mii» 
cry from the hands of the Almighty. 

$ 9* Civil JLaw% the Miofure of Crimes and Innocence. 
Secondly^ The civil law, the rule fet by the com- 
monwealth to the a£lions of thofe who belong to it, ia 
another rule to which Qien refer their a£lions, to judge 
whether they be crirmnal or no. This law nobody over- 
looks } the rewards and punifliments that enforce it be- 
ing readv at hand, and fuitable to the power that make$ 
it} which is the force of the commonwealth, engaged to 
proteA the lives, liberties, and poflellions of thofe who 
Uye according to its laws, and has power to take away 
life, liberty, or goods from him who difobevs : which i$ 
the puniihment of offences committed agamft this bw« 

$ 10* Pbilofopbical Lawt the Meafure of Virtue andt 
Vice. 
THIRDLr^ The law of o^nion or reputation. Virtue^ 
and vice are names pretended and fuppofed every where 
to ftand for actions in their own nature right or wrong ; 
and as far as they really are fo applied, they fo far are 
coincident with the Divine law above mentioned. But 
yet whatever is pretended, this is vifible, that thefe 
names Virtue and Vi4:ef in the particular inilances of 
their application, through d^feveral nations and focie« 
ties of men in the world, are conftantly attributed only 
to fuch aAions, as in each country and fociety are in 
reputation or difcredit. Nor is it tabe thought ftrange^ 
that men every where Ihould give the name of Virtue tQ 
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tlbfe a£lions, which amongft them are judged praife-^* 
woVthy ; and call that Vicey which thejr account blame-^ 
able : fince otherwife they would condemn the mfelves^ 
if they fliould think any thing rights to which they 
allowed not commendation : any thing ivrortgy which 
they let pafs without blame. Thus the mcafurc of 
what is every where called and efteemed Virtue and 
Vicey is the approbation of diflike, praife, or blamCj^ 
which by a fecret and tacit confent eftablifhes itfelf ' in 
the feveral focieties, tribes, and clubs of men in the 
world ; whereby feveral adlions come to find credit or 
difgrace amongft them, according to the- judgment, 
maxims, or fafhions of that place. For though men, 
uniting into politic focieties, have refigned up to the 
public the difpofing of all their force, fo thai they can-* 
not employ it againft any fellow-citizens any farther 
than the law of tl^e country dircdbs ; yet they retain ftllt^ 
the power of thinking well or ill, approving or dil^p- - 
proving of the aftions of thofe whom they live amongft,* 
and converfe with : and by this approbation and dif- 
like, they eftablifh among themfelves \^hat thfey will call 
Virtue and Vice. ' ' - ' 

''§.11/ ^* '^\ ' \ '\^ ^ ^ 
That this is the common meafure of virtue and w^/wiU 
appear to any one who confiders, that though that paflesf 
for vice in one country, which is counted a virtue ^ox a^ 
leaft not vice in another, yet, every where, virtue an<4 
praife, vice and blame go tc^ether. Virtue is every 
ifAitrt that which is thought-praife- worthy 5 and iiofhifta 
eKe but that which has the allowance of public efteem,ia 
caHed Virtue^. Virtue and praife are fb united, that they 

* ' * Our author, in his prefece to the fourth edition, taking 
notice how apt men have been to miftake him, added wha£ 
here follows : Of this the ingenious author of the' difcourftf 
ConcemiHg the nature of man has giv^en me^ a laie inftanccj 
to mention no other. For the civility of his exprefiions, an<| 
tKe candour that belongs to his order, forbid me to thiirk^ 
that he would haveclofed his prefiace with an inlinuation, a^ 
if in what 1* had faid, book ii. chap. 28,, concerning th^ 
third rule which men refer their adiony to, I weiit about td 
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are called often by the lame name. Sunt fua pr^mum^ 
laudif fays Firgii ; and fo Cicero» Nihil habet natura pne^ 
JlantiuSf quum boneftatem^ quam laudem^ quam dtputaUfn^ 

make virtue vicey and vice virtue, unlefs he had miftaken my 
meaninfir ; which he a>uld not have done, if he had but g^- 
en himlelf the trouble to coniider what the argument was I 
was then upon^ and what was the chief deiign of that chap- 
ter, plainly enough fet down in the fourth fei^on, and thofe 
following. For I was there not laying down moral rules, 
but fhowing the original and nature of moral ideasj and enu- 
merating the rules men make ufe of in moral relations, wheth- 
cr thofe rules were true or falfe : and, purfuant thereunto, 
I tell what has every where that denomination, which in 
the language of that place anfwers to virtue, and vice in ours ; 
which alters not the nature of things, though men do gener- 
idly judge of, and denominate their adions according to the 
tfteem and hMxm of the place, or {e£i they ar« of. 

If he had been at the pains to reflet on what I had faid, 
b. i. c. 3. §. 18. and in this prefent chapter, § 13, 14, I5» 
and 20.Jie woiild have known what I think of the eternal 
and unalterable nature of right and wrong, and what I call 
virtue and vice : and if he had obferved, that, in the place 
he quotes, I only report as matter of fad what others call 
virtue and vice, he would not have found it liable to any 
great exception. For, I think, I am not much out in fay- 
ing, that one of the rules made ufe of in the world for a 
ground or meafure of a moral relation, is that eftecm and 
reputation which feveral forts of aftionsftndvarioufly in the 
feveral fbcieties of men, according to which they are there 
called virtues or vices : and whatever authority the learne^ 
Mr. Lowde places in his old EngHfh didionary, I dare fay 
it no where tells him (if I fhould appeal to it) that the fame 
adion is not in credit, called -and counted a virtue in one 
place, which being in difrepute, paffes for and under the 
name of vice in another. The taking notice that men be- 
llow the names of virtue and vice according to this rule of 
reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid to my charge 
to have done, towards the making vice virtue, and virtue vice* 
But the good man does well, and as becomes his callitig, to 
be watchful in fuch points, and to take the alamn, even at 
expreffions, which ftanding alone by themfelves might found 
ill, and be fufpeded. * 
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quam deem ; whichy he telh you, are dl names for the 
fame thing, Tufc. /. z. This is the language of the 
Heathen philofophers, who well underftood wherein 

It is to this zeal» allowable in his funfkion, that I forgive 
his cidngy as he does, thefe words of mine, in ^, 1 1. of this 
chapter : *< The exhortations of infpircd teachers have not 
£cat^ to appeal to common repute : * Whatfoever thiags 

• are lovely, whatfoever things are of good report, if there 

• be, any virtue, if there be any praife,* &c. PhiL iv. 8/* 
without taking notice of thofe immediately preceding, which 
introduce than, and run thus : *^ whereby in the corruptioa 
of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which 
ought to be the rule. of virtue and vice, were pretty well pre* 
^ved ; fo that even the exhortations of infpired teacher8» 

&c/' by ¥^ch words, and the reft of that fedtion, it is plain 
that I brought that pafiage of St. Paul, not to prove that 
^e general meafure of vrhat men caU virtue and vice, through^ 
out the world, was. the .reputation and fafhion of each par* 
ticular fodety within ttielf ; but to fhow, that though it 
were fo, yet, for reafons I theee give, men, in that way of 
denominating their adions, did not for the moft part much 
^my from the law of nature : which is that (landing and un« 
akerable rule, by which they ought to judge of the moral 
veditude and pra^ty cS their anions, and accordingly de« 
nominate them virtues or vices. Had Mr. Lowde confid« 
ered this, he would have found it little to his purpofe to 
have quoted that pai&ge in a fenfe I ufed it not ; and wpuld^ 
I imagine, have fpared the explication he fubjoins to it, as 
not very neceflary-r But I hope this fecond edition will give 
J^m fatisfa^iion in the point, and that this matter is now fo 
expre{£ed,a8 to (how him there was no cauie of fcruple. 

Though I am forced to differ from bim in thofe appre« 
henfKins-he has expreffed in the latter end of his preface, 
concerning what I had iai'i ^bout virtue and vice ; yet we 
are better agreed than he. thinks, in \vhat he fays in his third 
chapter, p. 78.. coucerning natural iafcription and innate 
notions. I (hall not deny him the privUege he claims, p» 
52. to ftatc the queftion as he pleafes, Specially when he 
fiates it'fo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have 
laid : for,.according to him, innate aptions being condition- 
al things, depending .upon the. concurrence of feveral other 
circumftancesi in order to the foul's exerting, them ; .all tbafc 
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ibtiT notlo^^iCf }^iri^e and vice.cqtif^ei* And thougi 
pqvhapS) by the different temper, educ^tion^ fafhion, 
fx^aq^ims, oc interj:(l o( diiFef^nt forts o£ ipaen, it fell out 
that what was thought praife-worthy in one place, efcap- 
cd not cenfure in ^otjipr » s^iwl fo in di^reat focie- 
ties>. virtues a^d vww.werc cbangj^d i yet, as to the 

he fays for ianatCy imprinted^ impreffed notioi» (for of innate 
ideas he fays noihing at all) amounts at la£L only to this :' 
that there are certain propoiitioclSy which i though the (ovl 
from the beginning, or when a man is boimy does not knowy 
y^t by afliilahce from the outward fenfes, and the help o£ 
fbme previous cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly 
lo kno^ the truth of,; which is no mdre than what I have 
a£&rmed in my firft book* For I fuppofe by the foifl's exert- 
ing them, be means its beginning tokndw thein, or elfe the' 
foul's exerting of notions will be to me a irery tmintcUigible' 
cKpreifion ; and I think at heft is a very unfit one in this; 
esSc, h maileading men's thoughts by an infihtiation, as if> 
AefeiKxtiioiis were in the mind before the foul exerts them, 
i.»e. before they are known : whereas ■ truly before they arc 
known, there is nothing of them in the mind, but a capacity 
to know them, when the concurrence of thofc circumftances, 
which this ingenious author thinks ncceffary in order to the 
foul's exerting them, brings them into our kapwledge. 
-' P. 52. I find him exprefs it thus ; " thefc natural notions 
are not fo imprinted upon . the foul, as that they naturally 
abd neceflarUy exert themfelves (even in children and idiots) 
without any alHftancc from the outward fenfe8,.or without 
the help of fome previous cultivation.** Here he« fays they 
exert themfelves, as p» 78. that the foul exerts them. When^ 
he has explained to himfdf or others what he means by the 
fouP^ exertihg innate notions, or their excrtingi themfelves,^ < 
and what that previous cultivation and circumftainces, in or^ 
der to their being exerted, are ; he will, I fuppofe, find there 
TB fo little of controvcrfy between him and me in the point, 
bating that he calls that exerting of notions, whi^h I* in a 
mpre vulgar ftyle call knowing, that I have reafon to think 
fie brodght in my name upon this occafion only out of the 
pleafure he has to fpeak civilly of me ; which I tnuft g^te- 
folly acknowledge he has done wherever he mentions me, 
not without conferring on lUe, as fome others hive^ionei a 
title I have no right to. .. ., .^ >. . 
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main, they for the moft part kept the fame every where. 
For fince nothing can be more natural, than to en- 
courage with efteem and reputation that wherein every 
one finds his advantage, and to blame and difcounte- 
nance the contrary ; it is no wonder, that efteem and 
difcredit, virtue and vice, (hould in a great meafure 
every where correfpond with the unchangeable rule of 
right and wrong, which the law of God hath eftablifhed : 
there being notJiing that fo direftly and vifibly fecures 
and advances the general good of mankind in this world, 
as obedience to the laws he has fet them ; and nothing 
that breeds fuch mifchiefs and confufion, as the negledl 
of them. And therefore men, without renouncing all 
fenfe and reafon, and their own intereft, which they 
are fo conftantly true to, could not generally miftake in, 
placing their commendation and blame on that fide that 
really deferved it not. Nay, even thofe men, whofc 
pra£lice was other wife, failed not to give their appro- 
bation right; few being depraved to that degree, as not 
to condenin, at leaft in others, the faults they them- 
felves were guilty of: whereby, even in the corruption 
of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, 
which ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were 
pretty well preferved. So that even the exhortations of 
infpired teachers have not feared to appeal to common 
repute : Whatfoever is lovely^ ivhatfoever is of good report, 
if there he atvj virtue, if there he anypraife, &c. Phil. iv. 8. 

J 1 2. Its Enf or cement Sy Commendation, and Difcredit. 
If any one (hall imagine that I h^ve forgot my own no- 
tion df a law, when I make the law whereby men judge 
of virtue and vice, to be nothing elfe but the confent of 
private men, who have not authority enough to make a 
law J efpecially wanting that, which is fo neceflary and 
eflential to a law, a power to enforce it : I think I may 
fay, riiat he who imagines commendation and difgrace 
not to be ftrong motives to men, to accommodate 
themfelves to the opinions and rules of thofe with whom 
they converfe, feems little fkilkd in the nature or hiflo- 
ry of mankind : the greatell part whereof he fliall find 
to govern themfelves chiefly, if not folely, by this law of 

Vol.il H 
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faftiion ; and fo they Ao that which keeps them in rep- 
utation with their company» little regard the laws of 
God, or the magiftratc. The penalties that attend the 
breach of God's laws, fonxe, nay perhaps moft men, fel- 
dom ferioufly refle£l on ; and amongft thofe that do, 
many, whilft they break that law, entertain thoughts of 
future reconciliation, and making their peace for fuch 
breaches. And as to the punifliments due from the 
laws of the commonweal tji, thcJy frequently flatter 
themfelves with the hopes of impunity. But no man 
efcapes the punifhment of their cepfure and diflike, who 
ofFends againft the fafhion and opinion of the company 
he keeps, and would recommend himfelf to. Nor is 
there one of ten thoufand, who is ftiff and infenfible e- 
nough to bear up under the conftant diflike and condem- 
nation of his own club. He muft be of a ftrange and un- 
ufual conftitution, who can content himfelf to live in 
conftant difgrace and difrepute with his own particular 
fociety. Solitude many men have fought, and been rec- 
onciled to : but nobody, that has the leaft thought or fenfe 
of a man about him, can live in fociety under the conftant 
diCike and ill opinion of his familiars, and thofe he con- 
verfeswith. This is a burden too heavy for human fuf- 
ferance : and he muft be made up of irreconcilable con- 
tradidions, who can take pleafure in company, and yetbc 
infenfible of contempt and difgrace from his companions. 
§ 1 3. Thefc three Laws the Rules of Moral Good and EiiU 
These three then, FirJ}^ The law of God $ Secondly, 
The law of politic focieties ; Thirdly^ The lawof fafh- 
ion, or private cenfure, are thofe to which men vari- 
oufly compare their a£lions : and it is by their con- 
formity to one of thefe laws, that they take their meaf- 
ures, when they would judge of their moral redlltudc, 
and denominate their actions good or bad. 

$ 1 4. Morality is the Relation of Aciions to thefe Rules* 
Whether the rule, to which, as to a touchfton^, we 
bring our voluntary anions, to examine them by, and 
try their goodnefs, and accordingly to name them \ 
which is, as it were, the mark of. the value we fet upon 
them : whether, I fay, we take that rule from the falliion 
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of the country, or the will of a bwmaker, the mind is 
cafily able to obferve the relation any aftion hath to it, 
and to judge whether the aftion agrees or difagrees with 
the rule ; and fo hath a notion of moral goodnefs or evil^ 
which is either conformity or not couforcnity of any ac- 
tion to that rule : and therefore is often called moral 
reftitude. This rule being nothing but a colleftion of 
feveral fimple ideas^ the conformity thereto is but fo or- 
dering the a£lion, that the (imple ideas belonging to it 
may correfpond to thofe which the law requires. And 
thus we fee how moral beings and notions are founded 
on, and terminated in, thefe (imple ideas we have receiv- 
ed from fenfation or refleftion. For example, let us 
confider the complex idea we fignify by the word mur- 
der ; and when we have taken it afunder, and examin- 
ed all the particulars, we fhall find them to amount to a 
colleftion of fimple ideas derived from refleftion or fen- 
fation, viz* Firjly From refle£lion on the operations of 
our own minds, we have the ideas of willing, confidering, 
purpofing before hand, malice, or wifliing ill to anoth- 
er ; and alfo of life, or perception, and felf-motion. 
Sevondlyy From fenfation we have the colleftion of thofe 
(imple fenfible ideas which are to be found in a man, 
and of fome aftion, whereby we put an end to per- 
ception and motion in the man ; all which fimple ideas 
are comprehended in the word murder. This collec- 
tion of fimple ideas being found by me to agree or dif- 
agree witU the efteem of the country I have been bred 
in, and to be held by mod men* there worthy praife or 
blame, I call the aftion virtuous or vicious : if I have 
the will of a fupreme invifible lawmaker for my rule j 
then, as I fuppofed the aftion commanded or forbidden 
by God, I call it good or evil, 9in or duty : and if I 
compare it to the civil law, the rule made by the legif- 
lative power of the country, I call it lawful or unlawful^ 
a crime or no crime. So that whenoefoever we take the 
rule of moral aftions, or by what ftandard foever we 
frame in our minds the ideas oi virtues or vices, they con- 
fift only, and are made up of colle£tions of fimple ideas^ 
which we originally received fromfenfe or reflexion, and 
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their rcftitudc or obliquity confifts in the agreement or 
difagreement with diole patterns prcfcribed by fome law. 

To conceive rightly of moral actons we muft take no- 
tice of them under this twofold confideration. Firfl^ As 
they are in themfelves each made up of fuch a collec- 
tion of fimple ideas. Thus drunkennefs^ or lyings (igni- 
fy fuch or fuch a coUedlion of fimple Heasy which I call 
mixed modes : and in this fenfe they are as much 
poftttve ahfoluie ideasy as the drinking of a horfe, or 
fpcaking of a parrot. Secondly^ Our adlions are confid- 
cred as good, bad, or indifferent ; and in this refped 
they are relative^ it being* their conformity to, or difagree- 
ment with, fome rule that makes them to be regular or 
irregular, good or bad : and fo, as far as they arc com- 
pared with a rule, and thereupon denominated, they 
come under relation. Thus the challenging and fight- 
ing with a man, as it is a certain pofitive mode, or 
particular fort of aftion, by particular ideasy diftinguifli- 
cd from all others, is called duelling : which, when 
confidered, in relation to the law of God, will dcfervc • 
the name fin ; to the law of fafhion, in fome countries, 
valour and virtue *, and to the municipal laws of fome 
governments, a capital crime. In this cafe, when the 
pofitive mode has one name, and another name as it 
ftands in relation to the law, the diftinftion may as 
cafily be obferved, as it is in fubftances, where one 
name, v. g. many is ufed to fignify the thing f anothet'> 
V. g. father y to fignify the relation. 

J 1 6. The Denominations of AEHons often mifead us. 
But becaufe very frequently the pofitive idea of the ao- 
tion, and its moral relation, are comprehended together 
under one name, and the fame word made ufe of to ex- 
prefs both the mode or aftion, and its moral reftitudc 
or obliquity ; therefore the relation itfelf is lefs taken 
notice of, and there is often no diftin^ion made between 
the pofitive idea of the afiion, and the reference it has to a 
rule. By which confufion of thefe two diftinft corifid- 
crations under one term, thofe who yield too eafily to the 
ftnpreflTions of founds, and are forward to take names for 
things, are often milled in their judgnient of anions. 
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Thus, the taking frotxiratiotlier what is his« without his 
knowledge or aUowancc, is properly called ^W/^-j ; but 
that name being commonly underftood to fignify alfo 
the moral pravity,of the aftion, and to denote its contra- 
riety to the law, men are apt to Condemn whatever they- 
hear called dealing, as an ill a£lion, difagreeing with the 
rule of right. And yet the private taking away his fword 
from a madman, to prevent his doing mifchiei, though it 
be properly denominated Jiealing, as the name of fucha. 
mixed mode ; yet when compared to the law of God, arid- 
coniidered in its relation to that fupreme rule, it is no fiai 
ctt tranfgreffion, though the namey?^^i///j|f ordinarily c^r^- 
ries fuch an intimation with it. 

^ l^. Relations innumerable, 
AN9thus much for therelationof humana£lionsto a law^, 
which therefore I call moral relations. 

It would make a volume to go over all torisol relations f: 
h is not therefore to be expeftedjthati fhould here men- 
tion them all. It fuffices toout prefent purpofe,to (how 
by thefe, what the ideas are we have of this comprehen— 
five confideration> called relation : which iis fo various^^ 
and the occafions of it fo many (as many as there can be 
of comparing things one to another) that it is not very^ 
eafy to reduce it to rules, or under juft heads* Thofe^ 
I have mentioned, I think, are fome of th^ moft con— 
fiderable,and fuch as may ferve to let us fee from whence: 
we g^l our ideas of relations, and wherein" they are: 
founded. - But before I quit this argument, from what: 
has been faid, give me leave to obferve ; 

§ 1 8. ,All Relations terminate infimph Ideas-^^ 
First, That it is Evident, that all relation terminates in^^ 
and is ultimately founded oriy thok^mple ideas we have: 
got from fenfation orrefleilion ; fo tliat all we have in our 
thoughts ourfelves (if we think of any thing, or have 1 
any meaning) or would fignify to others, when we ufe 
words (landing for relations, is^nothing but Ibme (imple - 
ideas y or colleftions of (imple ideas, compared one with- 
another. This is fo manifeft in that fort called />ro^c?'r-^ 
tiotkd, that nothing can be more ; for when a man fays,, 
honey is fweeter than wax, it is plain that. his thought^. 
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in this relation termiitate m this fimple idea^ fwcetncfs» 
which is equally true of all the reft ; though where they 
are compounded or decompounded, the fimple idear 
they are made up of are, perhaps, feldom taken notice 
of. V. g. when the word father is mentioned : Jir/lf 
There is meant that particular fpccies, or colleftive idea^ 
fignified by the word man. Secondly ^Thok fenfible fi mple 
ideas fignified by the word generation : ^nd^^Airdly, The 
eflfefts of it, and all the fimple ideas fignified by the word 
child. So the word friend being taken for » man, who 
loves and is ready to do good to another, has all thefe 
following ideas to the making of it up >^^, All the fim- 
ple ideas comprehended in the word man, or intelligent 
being. Secondly^ The idea of love. Thirdly^ The idea of 
readinefs or diipofrtion. Fourthly^ The idea of aflion, 
which is any kind of thought or motion. Frftbly^ The 
idea of good, which fignifies any thing that may ad- 
vance his happincfs, and terminates at laft, if examine 
ed, in particular fimple ideas ; of which the word godd 
in general fignifies any one, but, if removed from att 
fimple ideas quite, it fignifies nothing at all. And thus^ 
aMb all moral words terminate at laft, though perhaps 
more remotely, in a collection of fimple ideas : the im- 
mediate fignitication of relatrve words, being very often 
other fuppofed known relations ; whichj^ if traced one 
to another, ftill end in fimple idi^as. 
f $ 1 9' ^^ tf^'^^ ordinarily as clear {or dearef) a Notion 
of the' Relation^ as of its Foundation, 
SECONDLTi That in relations,*we have for the raoft 
part, if not ah^^ays, as clear a notion of the relation^ as we 
have ofthofefmple ideas wherein it is founded. Agreement 
or difagreement, whereon relation depends, being things 
whereof we have commonly as clear ideas^ as of any 
other whatfoever ; it being but the diftinguifhing fimple 
ideas i or their degrees one from another, without which 
we could have no diftinft knowledge at all. For if I 
have a clear idea of fweetnefs, light or extenfion, I have 
too,^ of equal,, or more or lefs of each of thefe : if I 
kno^V what it is for one man to be born of a woman, 
t>72. Sipmproniay I know what it is for another- man to be 
Sora of the fame womanj Semprwia ; and fo have a& 
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clear a notion of .brothers, as of births, and perhaps 
clearer. For if I believed that Sempronia dug Titus out 
of theparfley-bed(a8 theyufed to tell children) and there- 
by became his mother ; and that afterwards, in the fame 
manner, (he dug Caius out of the pariley*bed, I had as 
clear a notion of the relation of brothers between them^ 
as if I had all this fkilt of a midwife : che notion that the 
fame woman contributed, as mother, equally to their 
births (though I were ignorant or miftaken in the man- 
ner of it) being that on which I grounded the relation, 
and that they agreed in that circumftance of birth, let 
it be what it will. The comparing them then in their 
defcent from the fame perfon, without knowing the 
particular circumftances of that defcent, is enough to 
found my notion of their having or not naving the re- 
lation of brothers. But though the ideas of particular 
relations are capable of being as clear and diftind: in the 
minds of thofe, who will duly confider them, as thofe of 
mixed m^des, and more determinate than thofe of fub- 
ftances ; yet the names belonging to relation^ arc often of 
as doubtful and uncertain fignincation, as thofe of fub- 
ftancesor mixed modes, and much more than thofe of 
fimple ideas i becaufe rebtive words being the marks of 
this comparifon, which is made only by men's thoughts, 
and is an idea only in men's minds, men frequently ap- 
ply them to different comparifons of things^ according 
to their own imaginations, which do not always corre£ 
pond with thofe of others ufing the fame na^hes. 

§ ^o. The Notion of the Relation is the fame, whether 
the Rule any A^ion is compared to, be true or faJfsm 
Th^iRDLY, That in thefe 1 call morcd relations , I have 
a true notion of relation, by comparing the a£lion with 
the rule, whether the rule be trucorfalfe. For if I 
meafure any thing by a yard, I know whether the thing 
I meafure be longer or (horter than that fuppofed yard, 
though perhaps the yard I meafure by be not cxaftly 
the ftandard 5 which indeed is another inquiry. For 
though the rule be erroneous, and I miftaken in it ; yet 
the agreement or difagreement obfervable in that which 
I compare with it, makes me perceive the relation. 
Though mcafuf ing by a wrpng rule, I Ihall thereby bo 
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brought to judge araifs of its moral reOitude, becaufe 
I have tried it by that which is not the true ruld ^ yet 
I am not miftaken in the relation which that a£lion 
bears to that rule I compare it to^ which is agreement 
or difagreement. ' 

CHAP. XXIX. 

OF CLEAR AND OBSCURE, DISTINCT AND CONFUSEB 
IDEAS. 

$ I. IdtsiS /ome clear and diJtinSlf others ohfcure and 
confufed^ 

MAYING (ho wn the original of our ideas ^ and taken 
a view of their feveral forts; confidercd the dif- 
:e between the fimple and the complex, and ob- 
ferved how the complexx)nes are divided into thofe of 
modes> fubftances, and relations y all which, I think, is 
lieceiTary to be done by any one, who would acquaint 
himfelf thoroughly with the progrefs of the mind in its 
apprehenfion and knowledge of things : it will, perhaps, 
be thought I have dwelt long enough upon the examin- 
ation ot ideas. 1 muft, neverthelefs, crave leave to 
offer fome few other confideratipns concerning them. 
The firft is, that fome are clear ^ and others ohfcure /• 
fome di^in5i and others confufed. 

. J 2. Clear and ohfcure^ explained hy Sight. 
Th;e perception of the mind being moft aptjy explained 
by words relating to the fight, we (hall beft underftand 
what fs meant by cJear and obfeure-in our ideas j by re-- 
fleeing on what we call clear and ohfcure in the objefls 
of fight. Light being that which difcoycrs to us vifible 
objefts, we give the name of ohfcure to that which 
is not placed in a light fufficient to difcover minutely tOw 
us the figure and colours, which are obfervable in it, and 
which, in a better light, would be difeernible. In like 
manner oxxxjlmple ideas are clear^ when they are fuch as 
the objefts themfelves, from whence they were taken, 
did or might, in a well-ordered fenfation or perception, 
prefect them. Whilft the memory retains them thus,. 
*!id can produce them to the mind, whenever it has oc- . 
«^on to coafiier.ttem^ th.«y. ^e. clear idegSf So fat a^^ 
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they either want any thing of the original exaflnefs, or 
have loft any of their firft freflinefs, and are, as it were, 
faded or tamifhed by time ; fo far are they obfcure. Com" 
plex ideas ^ as they are made up of fimple ones, fo they are 
clear ^ when the ideas that go to their compoGtion are clear; 
and the number and order of thofe fimple ideas^ that arc. 
the ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and 
certain. 

J 3. Caufes of Obfcurity* 
The caufes of obfcurity in fimple ideas ^ feem to be either 
dull organs, or very flight andtranfient impreflions made 
by the objefts,or elfe a weaknefs in the memory notable 
to retain them as received. For to return again to vifiblc 
objedls, to help us to apprehend this matter: if the organs 
or faculties of perception, like wax over-hardened 
with cold, wiU not receive the irapreflionof the feal, from 
the ufual impulfe wont to imprint it ; or, like wax of a 
temper too foft, will not hold it well wherl well imprint- 
ed 5 or elfe fuppofing the wax of a temper fit, but the feal 
not applied with a fufficient force to make a clear impref- 
fion : in any of thefe cafes, the print left by the feal will be 
obfcure. This, I fuppofe, needs no application to make it 
plainer. 

5 4. Dijitn^ and confufed^ what. 
As a clear idea is that whereof the mind has fuch a full 
and evident perception, as it does receive from an out- 
ward objeft operating duly on a well-difpofed organ, fa 
a diJHnEl idea is that wherein the mind perceives a dif- 
ference from all other; and a confufed idea is fuch an one, 
*as is not fufKciently diftinguilhable from another, from 
which it ought to be different. 

§5. Objeaion. 
If no idea be confufed^ but fuch as is not fufficiently dif- 
tinguilhable from another, from which it (hould be dif- 
ferent ; it will be hard, may any one fay, to find any 
where a confufed ilea. For let any idea be as it will, it 
can be no other but fuch as the mind perceives it to 
be ; and that very perception fufficiently diftinguiflies 
it from all other ideas ^ which cannot be other, /. e, dif- 
ferent, without being perceived to be fo. No idea there- 
fore can be undiftinguifliable from another, from which 
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it ought to be differenttunlefs you would have itdifferent 
from itfclf : for from all other it is evidently different. 
^ 6. Confufton j/'Ideas, is in reference to th^r names. 
To remove this difficulty, and to help us to conceive 
aright what it is that mzkes the cohfyfion ideas are at any- 
time chargeable with, we muft confider,that thingsrank- 
ed under diftin£l names, are fuppofed different enougH 
to be diftinguiihed, that fo each fort by its peculiar name 
may be marked, and difcourfed of apart upon any occa- 
fion : and there is nothing more evident, than that the 

fjreateft part of different names are fuppofed to ftand 
or different tilings. Now, every idea a man has, being 
vifibly what it is, and diftinft from all other ideas but 
itfelf ; that which makes it confufed^ is, when it is fuch» 
that it may as well be called by another name, as that 
which it is expreffed by : the difference which keeps the 
things (to be ranked under thofe two different names) 
diftin£^, and makes fome of them, belong rathei; to the 
one, and fome of them to the other of thofe names, be- 
ing left out ; and fo the diftinftion, which was intended 
to be kept up by thofe different names, is quite loft. 

$ 7. Defaults which make Confufton. * 

The defaults w^fe/VAufually occafton this confufton ^ I think^ 
are chiefly thefe following : 

Firfl^ complex Ideas made up of too few fimple »nes. 
FjJdSTf When any complex idea (for it is complex tdeai 
that are moft liable to confufion) is made up oltoofmall 
a number offtmple, ideas ^ and fuch only as are common to 
Other things, whereby the differences that makeit deferve 
a different name, are left out. Thus he that has an idea^ 
made up of barely the fimple ones of a beaft with fpots, 
has but a confufed idea of a leopard ; it not being there- 
by fufficiently diftinguiihed from a lynx, and fevend 
other forts of beafts that are fpotted. So that fuch an 
ideay though it haih the peculiar name leopard, is not 
diftinguiftiable from thofe defigned by the names lynx 
pr panther, and may as well come under the name lynx 
as leopard. How much the cuftom of defining of words 
by general terms contributes.to make the ideas we would 
exprefs by them confufed and undetermined, I kave oth^ 
erb to confider. This is evident, that confufed ideas arc 
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- fuch as renderthe ufc of words uncertain, and take away 
tb^ benefit of diftirift names; When the ideasjor which 
we uie different terms, have not a difference anfwerablc 
to theirdiftin£b names,and fo cannot be diftinguifhedby 
diem, there it is that they are truly confufed. 

§ 8. Secondly i or its Jimple ones jumbled diforderly to-' 
getter. 
Secondlt, Another fault which makes our ideas con- 
fufed, is, when though the particulars that make up any 
idea are in number enough j yet they are fo jumbled to^ 
getter, that it is not eafily difcemible, whether it more 
belongs to the name that is given it, than to any other. 
There is nothing properer to make us conceive this con- 
fufion, than a fort of piflures ufually fhown as furprifing 
pieces of art, wherein the colours, as they are laid by the 
pencil on the table itfelf, lyiark out very odd and unufual 
figures, and have no difcernible order in their pofition. 
TTiis draught, thus made up of parts wherein no fymme- 
try nor order appears, is in itfelf no more a confufed 
thing, than the pidlure of a cloudy iky ; wherein though 
there be as little order of colours or figures to be found, 
yet nobody thinks it a confufed pifture. What is it 
then that makes it be thought confufed, fince the 
want of fymmetry does not ? As it is plain it does 
not, for another draught made, barely in imitation of 
this, could not be called confufed. I anfwer,That which 
makes it be thought confufed, is, the applying it t6 
fbme name, to which it does no more difcernibly be- 
long,, than to fome other : v. ^. When it is faid to be 
tte piflure of a man, or C^efar, then any one with rea- 
fon counts it confufed : becaufe it is not difcernible, in 
that ftate, to belong more to the name man, or Ca/ar^ 
than to the name baboon, or Pompey ; which are fup- 
pofed to ftand for different ideas, from thofe fignified by 
man, or Cafar. But when a cylindrical mirror, placed 
t^ht, hath reduced thofe irregular lines on the table in- 
to their due order and proportion, then the confufion 
^ceafes, and the eye prefently fees that it is a man, or 
Cafar, i. e. that it belongs tc^hofe names 5 and that it is^ 
Cufficiently dillinguilhable from a baboon, or P<?w/>^>'j I.e. • 
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from tjic ideas fignified by thoTe names. Juft thus it is 
with our tdeas^ which are as it were the piftures of 
things. No one of thefe mental draughts, however the 
parts are put together, can be called confufed (for they 
arc plainly discernible as they are) till it be ranked under 
fome ordinary name, to which it cannot be difcerned to 
belong, any more than it does to fome other name of an 
allowed different fignification. 

§ 9. Thirdly^ or are mutable and undetermined. 
Thirdly^ A third defeft that frequently gives thenamc 
of confufed'to ourideaSyiSf when any one of them is uncer-- 
tain and undetermined. Thus we may obferve qien, who 
not forbearing to ufe the ordinary words of their language, 
till they have learned their precife fignification, change 
the idea they make this or that term uand for, almoft as 
often as they ufe it. He that does this, out of uncer- 
tainty of what he fliould leave out, or put into his idea of 
church or idolatry^ every time he thinks of cither, and 
holds not fteady to any one precife combination ol ideas ^ 
that makes it up, is faid to have a confufed idea of idola. 
try or the church : though this be ftill for the fame rea- 
fon as the formet, Wz, becaufe a mutable idea (if we 
will allow it to be one idea") cannot belong to one name 
rather than another ; and fo lofes the diftinftion that 
diftinft names are defigned for. 

$ 10. Confufiony without reference to Names^ hardly con^ 
ceivable. ^ 

By what has been faid, we may obferve how much 
names, as fuppofed fteady figns of things, and by their 
difference to ftand for and keep things diftinft thkt in 
themfelves are different, are the occqfion of denominating " 
ideas diJtinB or confufed^ by a fecret and unobferved refer- 
ence the mind makes of its ideas to fuch names. Tlys 
perfiaps will be fuller undcrftood, after what I fay of 
words, in the third book, has been read and confidered. 
But without taking notice of fuch a reference ofideasy to 
diftinft names, as the figns of diftinft things, it will be . 
hard to fay what a confufed idea is. And therefore when 
a man defigns, by any name, a fort of things, or any one 
particular thing, diltind from all others ; the complex 
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idea he annexes to that name, is the more diftinft, the 
more particular the ideas are, and the greater and more 
determinate the number and order of them is, whereof 
it is made up. For the mprc it has of thefe, the more 
has it ftill of the perceivable differences, whereby it is 
kept feparate and diftinft from all ideas belonging to 
other names, even thofe that approach neareft to it, and 
thereby all confufion ^iHth them is avoided. 

^ §11' Confufton concerns always two Ideas. 
Confusion, making it a difficulty.to feparate two things 
that (hould be feparated, concerns always two ideas : and 
thofe raoft, which mod approach one another. When- 
ever therefore we fufpeft any idea tb be confufed^ we 
muflf examine whafeother it is in danger to be confound- 
ed wifh^ or which it; canAot eafily be feparated from : 
and that will always be found an idea belonging to anoth- 
er name, and fo fhoiildbe a different thing, from which 
yet it is*not fufEciently diftinft, being cither the fame 
with it, or making a part of it, or at kaft as properly 
called by that name, as the other it is ranked under 4 
and fo keeps not that difference from that other idea 
M^hich the different names import. 

^ J 12. Caufes of Conftifion. 

This, I think, is the confufion proper to ideaSy which 
ftill carries with it a fecret reference to names. At 
leaft, if there be any other confufion ,o{ ideau this, is 
that which mod of all diforders men's thoughts and 
difcourfes : ideas, as ranked under names, being thofe 
that Jfor the moft part men reafon of within themfclvcs, 
and always thofe which they commune about with oth- 
-cfS. And therefore where there are ftippofed two dif- 
' ferent ideas marked by two different names, which arc 
ndt as diftinguifliable as the founds that ii^nd for them, 
there "never fails to be conftfton : an^ where any ideas 
arc diftinft, as the ideas of thofe two founds they are 
marked by, there can be betweeji them no confufion. 
The way to prevent it, is, to colleft and unite into one 
complex idea^ as precifely as is poffibie, all thofe ingre- 
dieats whereby it is differenced from others 5 and to • 
them fo united in a determinate number and order, ap- 

VOL. II. I 
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ply fteadily the fame aame. But this neither accommo- 
dating men's cafe or vanity, or ferving any defign but 
that of naked truth, which is not always the thing aim- 
ed at, fuchcxaAnefs is rather to be wiflied than boped 
for. And fince the loofe application of names to unde- 
termined, variable, and almoft no ideaSi ferves both to 
cover our own ignorance, as well as to perplex and con- 
found others, which goes for learning and fuperiotity ia 
knowledge, it is no wonder that moft men (hould ufe 
it themfelves, whilft they complain W it in others. 
Though, I think, ho fmall part of the confufitn to be 
found in the notions of men, might by care and ingenui- 
ty be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every 
where wilful. Some ideas are fo complex, and made 
up of fo many parts, that the memory doas not eaGIy 
liCtain the very fame precife combination of (imple ideas 
under one name ; much lefs are we able conftantly 
to divine for what precife complex idea fuch a name 
(lands in another man's ufe of it. From the firfl: of 
thefe, foUows' coftfufion in a nian's own reafonings and 
opinions within himfelf; from the latter, frequent r^/s^ 
fyfion in difcourfing and arguing with others. B^t hav- 
ing more at large treated of words, their defers and 
abufes> in the foUowing book^ I (hali here fay no more 
of it. 

§ 1 3. Complex Ideas may be diftinB in one part ^ and con^ 



fufedin another. 
beinj 



Our complex ideas being made up of colle£UonS| and 
fo variety erf fimple ones, maj accordingly be vers clear 
and diftinU in one pa$rt^ and very objiure and confufed in 
another. In a man who fpeaks of a chUiadron, or a 
body of a thoufand fideSf* the idea of the figure may be 
very confufed, though that of the number be very 
diftin^ ', fo that he being able to difcourfe and demon- 
ftrate concerning that part of his (omplex ideaj which 
depends upon the, number of a thoufand, he is apt to 
think he has a diftin£l idea of a chiliadron / though it 
be plain he has no precife idea of its figure, fo as to dif- 
tinguifh it by that, from one that has but 999 fides \ the 
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not obfcrving whgrcof, caufes no fmall error in men's 
thoughts and coftfufion in their difcourfea. 
$ 1 4. Thisy if not heediiy caufes Confufton in our ArguingT. 
He that thinks he has a di(lin£l idea of the figure of a 
cbiltadrony let him for trial-fake take another parcel of 
the fame uniform matter, viz. gold or wax, of an equal 
bulk, and make it' into a figure of 999 fides : he will^^ 
I doubt not, be able to diftinguiflithefe two ideas ontixova 
another, by the number of fides ; and reafon and argue 
diftinftly about them, whilft he keeps his thoughts and 
reafoning to that part only of thefe ideasy which is con- 
tained in their numbers 5 as that the fides of the one 
could be divided into two equal numbers, and of the 
other not, £3*r. But^when he goes about to diftinguilTi ' 
them by their figure, he will there be prefently at a lofs, 
and not be able, Lthink, to frame in his mind two ideajy^ 
one of them diftinft from the other, by the bare figure 
of thefe two pieces of gold ; as he could, if the fame., 
parcels of gold were made one into a cube, the other a* 
figure of five fides. Inwhidi in complete ideasy we are 
very apt to impofe on ourfelves, and wrangle with 
others, efpeclally where they have particular and famil- 
iar names. For being fatisfied in that part of the idea^ 
wEich we have clear, and the name which is familiar 
to us, being applied to the whole, containing that part 
alfo which is imperfeft and obfcure ; we ar^i apt to ufe 
it for that confuted part, and draw deduftions from it, 
in the obfcure part of its fignification, as confidently as 
we do from the other. 

§•15. Inflnnce in Eternity. 
Having frequently in our mquths the name etemityyvrt 
are apt to think we have a^pofitive coniprehenfive idea 

. of it, which is as much as to fay, that there is no part 
of that duration which is not clearly contained in our 
idea. It is. true, that he that thinks lo may have a clear 
idea of duration ; he may alfo have a very clear idea of 

" a very great length of duration \ he may alfo have a clear 
idea of thecomparifonof that great one with ftilla greater: 
but it not being poflible for him to include in his idea 
of any duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole 
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extent together of a duralbKHi where he fuppofes ix> end, 
that part of his idea^ which is fttU beyond the bounda - 
of that large duration he reprefeots to his own thoughts, 
is very obfcure and undetermined. And hence it is, 
that in difputes and reafonings concerning etcirnity, or 
any other infinite^ we are apt to blunder, . and involye 
ourieitres in manHeft dbfurdities. . 

} i6. Dtvt^lity of Matter. - 
In matter we have no ctear' ideas of the fmaUnefs of 
parts much beyond the. fmalleft lliat occur to any of our 
fenfes : and therefore when we talk of the divifibiUty of 
matter in trrfinitutny though we have clear ideas of divif- 
iofi and dwiQbility, and have alfo clear ideas of parts 
made out of a whole by divifion % yet we have but very 
obfcure and confufed ideas of corpufdes, or minute bod- 
ies fo to be divided, when by former divtfions they are 
, reduced to a inialk^s much exceeding the.pereeption of 
any of our fenfts.; and fo all that we have dear and di£. 
tinA ideas of, is of what divifion in general or ab(lra£il)r 
i9, and the relation oitoium and^orj* « but of the bulk t& 
the body, to be thus infinitely divided after certain pre^ 
gre$ons, I think we have no clear nor diftin£); id^ at:sdl. 
For I aft: any one, whether taking thcimalleft atom of 
dull he ever faw, he has any diftinA idea (bating ftai 
the number which conce^Tis not extenfion) betwixt the 
100,000, and the i ,000,00c part of it. Ot if he thinka 
he can- refine his idea$^ to that degree, without lofing 
fight of them, let him add ten cyphers to each of thofe 
iiurifbers. Such a degree of fmallncfs is not unrea{bn«< 
^le to be fuppofed, fmce a divifion carried on fo fi^r, 
brings it no nearer the end of infinite divifion, than 
the -firft divifion into two halfs does. I muft confcfs, 
fpr my part, I have no dear diftin£k ideas of the differ- . 
ent bulk or extenfion of thefe bodies, having but a very 
obfcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when 
we talk of divifion of bodies in infinitum^ our idea of their 
diftin£l bulks, which is^the fubjc£l and foundation of 
divifion, comes, after a little progreflion, to be con- 
founded, and almoft loft in obfcurity. For that: idea^ 
"^ich is to rcprefcnt only bignefs, muft be very obfcure 
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and confufed, which we carniot diftinguifli from one 
ten times as big, but only by number ; fo that wc 
have cleat diftin^ idems^ we may fay, of xsn and one, 
but no diftinfl ideas of two fudi: extenfions. It is plain 
from hence, that ni^ien we talk of infinite dhrifibility of 
bbdy, or extenfion, our difttn£l and cl^r idems are only 
of numbers ; but the clear di(Hn£l ideas of extenfion, 
after fome progrefs of divifion, are quite loft : and of 
fuch minute parts we have no diftind): ideas at ail ; but 
it returns as all our ideas of infinite do, at laft to that 
of number always to be added ; but thereby never a« 
mounts to any diftin£i idea of a£lual infinite parts. We 
have, it is true, a clear idea of divifion, as often a& we 
think of it ; but thereby we have no more a clear idea 
of infinite parts in matter, than we have a clear idea of 
an infinite number, by being able ftUl to add new num** 
bers to any affigned number we have : endiefs divifibil^ 
ity giving us no more a c\&lt and diftinA idea of aAu« 
»lly iafinite parts, thsm endiefs addibility (if I may fo 
%)eak) gives us a clear and diftind idea of sui aflually 
infinite number : they both being only in a powep ftiU 
increafing the number, be it already as great as it will. 
So that of what remains to be added (wherein confifts 
the infinity) we have but an obfcure, imperfeft, and 
confufed idea ; from or about which we can argue or 
reafon.with no certainty or clearnefs, no more thah we 
can in arithmetic, about a nun^r of which we have no 
fuch diftin£k i(ka as we have of 4 or 1 00 : but only this 
relative obfcure one, that compared co any other, it is 
ft^l bigger i and we have no more a dear pofitive idea 
of it when we fay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
400,OjOO,ooq, than if we fliould fay it is.bigger than 40, 
,jOr 4 ;- 400,000,000, having no nearer a proportion to 
the end of addition, or number, than 4. Fer he that 
adds only 4 to 4, and fo proceeds, flmU as foon come to 
the end of all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000, to 
40o,ooo,ooot And fo likewife in eternity, he that has 
an idea of but four years, has as much a pofitive com- 
plete ^^ of eternity, as he that has one of 400,000,000 
of y^rs ; for what reaiaiivs of eternity beyond cither of 
la 
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tbefe two numbers of years, is as ckar to the one as 
the other ; i, e. neither of them has any clear pofitive 
idea of it at all. For He ^hat adds only 4 years to 4, 
and foon, (hall as foon' reach eternity, as he that adds 
400,0009000 of years, and fo on ; or if he pleafe, doub- 
fes the increafe as oftm as he will : the remaining abyfs 
being ftill as far beyond the end • of all thefe- progref- 
fionk, as it is from the length of a day or an hoar. For 
nothing finite bears any proportion to infinite \ and 
dierefore t>ur idtas which are all finite, cannot bear 
any. Thus it is alio in our idea of txtenjion^ when we 
Increafe it by addition, as well as when we diminifh it 
by divifion, and would enlarge our thoughts to infinite 
^ce.: After a fefW doublings of thofe lefau of- exten- 
sion, which are the largcft we are accuftomed to have, 
wc lofe the clear diftinA idea of that fpace : it becomes 
A confufedly great one, with a furplus of ftiH greater ; 
about which, when we woirid argue or reafon, we (hall 
always find ourfclves at a lofs; confufcd ideas in our 
arguings and dedudions from that part df them which 
is con^fed, always leading us into confuQon. 

CHAP. XXX. 

©F REAL AND FANTASTTICAL IDEAS. 

$ I. Real Ideas are conformahie to their Archetypes. 

BESIDES what we have already mentioned concern- 
ing ideas^ other confideratiotis belong to them, 
in reference to things from whence they are taken,* or 
-which they may be fuppofed to reprefent , a4^d thus, 
I think, they may come under a threefold diitin^lion ; 
and are, ^ 

FirJI^ Either real or fantaftical/ ' 

Secondly, Adequate or inadequate. 
^Thirdly, True or falfc. 

Firjl^ By re^lideasy I mean fuch as have a foundation 

•in mature 5 fuch as have a conformity 'with the real be- 

^nd exiftence of things, or with their archatypes. 

'^kal or Chimerifal^ I call fuch as have no foundsn 
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tion m nature, nor have-any conformity with that reality 
of being to "w^ich they are tacitly referred as to their 
archetypes. If we examine the feveral forts of ideas 
before-mentioned, we {hall find that, 

§ 2. Simp/i Ideas ail real, 
FmsT^ Ooxfimple ideas are all real^ all agree to the TttaW 
ity of things. Not that they arc all of them the images 
or repr^ntations of what does onift ; the cohtrary 
whereof, in all bat the primary qualities of bodies, ham 
been already ihown. But though wbitenefs and cold* 
nefs are na more in ftiow tha,n the pain is; yet thofe 
ide£^ of whitenefs and coldnefs,pain, 6)^r. being in us the 
efiefis of powers in things \*rithout us, ordained by ^ut 
Maker to produce in us fuch fenfations ; they are real 

( ideas in us, whereby we diftingutfti the qualities that arc 
really In things themfelvcs. For thefe feveral appearane- 
cs being defigncd to. be the marks whereby we are !• 
know and diittngutOi thihgs which we have to do witb^ 
our ideas do as well ferve us to that prirpofe, and' are as 
real diftinguiftnng chara<^ers, whether they be only con- 
ftant efFefta, or elfe exaft refemblanc^s of fometbing in 
the things themfelves ; the reality lying in that fteady ^■ 
<Jorrefp«ndence they have w^ith the diftin6^ conftitutions 
of real beings. But whether they anfwerto thofe confu- 
tations, as to caufes or patterns, it matters not : it fuffices 
that they arc conftantly produced by them. And thus our 
(imple ideas are all real and tjue, becauie they anfweir and 
agree to thofe powers of things which produce them in 
our minds, that being all that is requifrte to make them 
i^aVand not fiftions at pleafure. For ih'fimplc ideas (as 
has been (how'n) the mind is wholly confined to the op- 
eration of things upon if, and can make to itfdf .no 'fimplc 
ideay more than what it has received. 

^ 3 . Complex Ideas are voluntary Comhinaihns^ , 
Though the miiid be wholly paflive in refpeft of its 

, fimple ideas ; yet, I think, we may fay, it is hot fo in 
refpe^l of its complex ideas ; for thofe being combina* 
tions of Simple idms put together, and united under one 
general name 5 it is plain that the rtipd of man ufes 
feme kiad of liberty, \jx forming thofe complex ideas* 
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how etfe comes it to pafs that one man's idm oi gold^ 
or juftice, IS different from another's ? butliecaufe he^ 
has put in or left out of his fome fimpk idea^ which the 
other has not. The queftion then is, which of thcfe 
are real^ and which barely imaginary combinations ? 
What collections agree to the reality of things^ and what 
not ? And to this I fay, That, 

$ 4. Mixed Modes made of cwjtjlent Idea8> are reah 
SmcondlVj Mixed modes and rtlaUonSy having no other 
reality but what they have in the minds of men, there is 
nothing more required to thofe kinds of ideas to make 
them realf but that they be fo framed, that there be si 
poffibility of extfting conformaUe to them. Thefe ideas 
ih^nfelves being archetypes, cannot differ from their 
archetypes, and fo cannot be chimerical^ unlefs any one 
wiU jumble together in them inconfiilent ideas. Indeed9 
as any ofthem'^have the names of a known language 
affigned to them, by which he that has them in his mind 
would (ignify them to others, fo bare poihbility of exift- 
ing is not enough *, they niuil have a conformity to the 
ordinary fignification of the name that is given them, 
that they may not be thought fantaftical : as if a maa 
would give the name of juftice to that idea^ which com- 
mon uk calls liberality. But this fantafticalnefs relates ' 
more to propriety of fpeech, than reality of ideas : for a 
inan to be undifturbed in danger, fedately to confider 
what is fitted to be done, and to execute it fteadily, is a 
mixed mode, or a complex idea of an a^ion which may 
exift. But to be undifturbed in danger, without u&ng 
one's reafon or induftry, is what is alfo poIBl:^ to, be,; 
.and fo is as real an idea as the other. Though the firft 
of thefe having the name courage given to it, may, in 
refpeft of that name, be a right or wrong idea ; but the 
other, whilft it has not a common received name of any 
known language gffigned to it, is not capable of any -de- 
. fbrmity, being made with no reference to any thing bitf 
itfelf. 
. § 5 • Ideas if Subfiances are real^ when they agree Hvitb 

tke Exift ence of things. . 
^BiRDLTy O^r cmplex idqa§ rffubjiances being made all 
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of them in, reference t© things gifting without us, and 
intended to be reprefentations of fwbftances, as they 
rcidly are, are no farther reaiy than as they are fuch c<to- 
bioations of fimple ideasy as are really united, and co- 
exift in things without us. On the contrary thofe are 
fontajiical vfh!\ch, are made up of fuch cojle^ions of fim- 
ple ideas as were never really united, never w^re found 
together in any fubftance ; v. g, a rational creature, con- 
fiftiog of a horfe's head, joined to a body of human 
fliape, or fuch as the Centaurs are defcribed : or, a body- 
yellow,, very malleable, fufiWe, and fixed ; but lighter 
than common water : or an uniform, unorganized body, 
confiding, as to fenfe, all of fimilar parts, with percep- 
tion and voluntary motion joined to it. Whetl^r fuch 
ftibftances as thefe can poflibly exift or no, it is probable 
we do not know : but be that as it will, thetddeas of 
ftibftances being made conformable tc3!l» pattern exift-, 
ing that we know, and confifting of fuch colle^ion^ of 
kieaSf as no fubftance ever ihowed us iMiited together,, 
tliey ought to pafs with as for banely imaginary : butj 
much more are thofe complex ideas fq, which conts^in in 
tfaem any incoiififtency or coQtradi£i;ion of their paits. 

CHAP. XXXI. , 

OF ADEQ2JATE AND INAPE^ATB IDEAS* 

^ I. Adiquate Ideas are fueh as perfeBiy repti/eni their. 
Archetypes. 

QF our real ideasy fome arc adequate, and fome am 
inadequate. Thofe I call adequate^ which per- 
/ reprcfent thofe archetypes which the mind fwp- 
pofes them taken from ; which it intends them toftandr 
for, and to which it refers them. Jvadequatejdeas are 
fuch, which are but a partial .or incomplete reprefentJ^- 
tion of thofe archetypes to which th^y are referred* 
Upon which account it is plain, 

§ 2* Simple Ideas, a/I adequate. : 

First, That allourjimple ideas are adequate, Becaufe. 
bring nothingbut the cffeftsof certain powersin things. 
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fitted and ordained by God to produce fuch fenfationg 
in us, they cannot but be correfpondcnt and adequate ta 
thofe powers : and we are fure they agree to the reality^ 
of things. For if fugar produce in us the ideas which 
we call whitenefs and fweetncfs, we are fure there is a 
power in fugar to produce thofe ideas in our minds, or 
elfe they could not have been produced by it. And fo 
each fenfation anfwering the power that operates on any 
of our fenfcs, the idea fo produced is a real idea (and 
not a fidlion of the miiKi, which has no power to pro- 
duce any finiple idea) ,- and cannot but be adv^quate, 
fince it ought only to anfwer that power : and fo all iim- 
plc ideaS'Zre adequate. It is true, the things producing 
in us thefe fimple ideas are but few of them denominated 
by us, as if they were only the caufes of them j but as 
if thofe ideas wc^^ real beings in them. For though fire 
be called painnllto the touch, whereby is fignified the 
power of producing in us the /V^"/? of pain, yet it is denom- 
inated alfo light and hot ; as if light and heat were 
really fomething in the fire more than a power to excite 
thefe ideas in us ; and therefore are called qualities in, or 
of the fire. But thefe being nothing, in truth, but 

Eowers to excite fuch ideas in us, I muft, in that fenfe, 
e underftood when I fpeak of fecondary qualitiesy as 
being in things ; or of their ideas ^ as being in the ob- 
jefts that excite them in us. Such ways of fpeaking, 
though accommodated to the vulgar notions, without 
whic^ one cannot be well underftood ; yet truly fignify 
nothing but thofe powers which are in things to excite 
certain fenfation or ideas in us : fmce were there «o fit 
organs to receive the imprefiions fire makes on the fight 
and touch, nor a mind joined to thofe organs to receive 
the ideas of light and lieat by thofe imprefiions from the 
fire or the fun, there wouki yet be no more light, or 
heat in the world, than there would be pain, if there 
were no fenfiblc creature to feel it, though the fun fhould 
continue jufl; as it is now, and Mount JEttia flame 
higher than ever it did. Solidity and extcnfion, and the 
termination of it, figure, with motion and reft, whereof 
we have the ideas, wottld be really m tlic world as they 
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are, whether there were any fenfible being to perceive 
them or no : and therefore we have reafon to look on 
^hofe as the real modifications of matter, and fuch as 
are the exciting caufes of all our various fenfations from 
bodies. But this being an inquiry not belonging to 
this place, 1 ftiall enter no farther into it,, but proceed 
to fho w what complex ideas are adequate^ and what not, 

§3. Medej are all adequate. 
Secondlt^ Our complex Ideas of modes ^ being voluntary 
-coUeflions of fimple ideas which the mind puts together 
without reference to any real archetypes or (landing pat- 
terns exifting any where, are and cannot but be adequate 
ideas. Becaufe mey not being intended for copies of 
^ings really exifting, but for archetypes made by the 
mind to ranfe and denominate things by, cannot want 
any thing \ they having each of them that combination 
of ideas^ and thereby that perfection wlyich the mind in* 
tended they (hould : fo thatthe mind acquiefces in them^ 
and can find nothing wanting.- Thus by having the idea 
4Df a figure, with three fides meeting in three angles, I 
Jiave a complete idea^ wherein J require nothing elfe to 
make it perfeft. . That the^mind is fatisfied with the 
perfefUon of this its idea^ is plain in that it does not con- 
ceive, that any underftanding hath, or can have a more 
<:omplete or perfeft idea of that thing it Cgnifies by the 
word triangle^ fuppofmg it to exiit, than itfelf has in 
that complex idea of three fides, and three angles ; ia 
which is contained all that is, or can be elFential to it^ 
or neceffary to complete it, wherever or however k 
<xifts. .But in our ideai oifubjlances li is otherwife. For 
there defiring to copy things as they really do exift, and 
to reprefent to ourfelves that conftitution on which 
all their properties depend, we pjerceive our ideas attain 
not that perfeftion we intend ; we find they ftill want 
. Something we (hould be glad were in them ; and fo arc 
all inadequate. But mixed moda and relations^ being arch- 
etypes without patterns, and fo having nothing to rep- 
refent But themfelves, cannot but he adequate^ every 
Aing being Yo to itfelf. He that, at firft put together 
the idea of danger perceived, abfcuce of diforder itom 
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fear, ledate confiderattoh from what wad /aftly to be 
donCi and executing of that without difturbance, or bci- 
ing deterred by the danger of it, had certainly in bis 
mind that complex idea made up of that combination ; 
and intending to be nothing elfe, but what it js> nor to 
have in it any other fimple ideas^ but what it htith, it 
could not alfo b\it be an adequate idea : and laying thiii 
up in his memory, with the name courage annexed to it, 
to fignify it to others, and denominate from thence any 
adlion he (bould obfcrve to agree with it, had thereby a 
ilandard to meafure and denominate aflions by as |they 
agreed to it. This idea thus made, and laid up for a 
pattern, muft neceflarily be adequate^ being referred to 
nothing elfe but itfelf, nor made by any other original, 
but the good-liking and will of him that firfl: made this 
tombination. 
^ 4. Medes in reference to fettled Namei, may be inadt' 

quate. 
Indeed another coming after, and in converfation learn- 
ing from him the word courage^ may make any idea^ to 
which he gives that name courage^ different from what 
the firft author appliM it to, and has in his mind, when 
be ufes it. And in this cafe, if he defigns that his idea 
in thinking ftiould be conformable to the other's idea^ as 
the name he ufes in fpeaking i& conformable in found to 
his, from whom he learned it, his idea may be very 
wrong and inadequate : bccaufe in this cafe, making the 
other man's idea the pattern of his idea in thinking, as 
the other mail's word or found is the pattjcm of bis in 
fpeaking, his idea is fo far defediive and inadequate^ as it 
is diilan^t from the archetype and pattern he refers it to, 
and intends to exprefs and fignify by the name he ufes 
for it ; which name he would have to be a ^fign of ^ 
other man's idea (to which, in its proper ufc, it is pri- 
marily amiexed) and of his own, as agreeing to it : to 
which, if his own does not exaftiy correspond, it is faul- 
ty and inadequate. . 

TirfREEORE thefe eomplepc ideas of modes ^ when they arc 
««ftrred by the mind, and intend to contfpond to tihe 
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id00u in tbe amid of fome other intelligent being, tt^ 
i^jdSkA by- the names we apply to them» thejr nmy be ve« 
ry deficient^ Mffong and inadequati ;. becaufe they agree 
not to that^ whkh the mind defigns to be their arche* 
type and pattern : in which refpecl only, any idea of 
modes om be wrong, inq>»fe£l or inadequate. And on 
this account otir ideas of misted modes are the moft liable 
to be faulty of any other ^ but thisre&»m(Nre to prop- 
er fpeaking, than knowif^ right. 

f 6. Ide^ of SutfitmeeSf as referred to real Ejfenees^ noi 
adequate. 
Thirdly^ What ideas we have offuhfancesj I hare above 
fh^wn. Now thofe ideas have in the mind a double ref* 
erence} i. Sometimes they are referred tea fuppofed 
real e^nce oi each ipecies of things. 2. Sometimes 
they are only defigned to be piflures and reprefentatious 
ia the mind, of things that do exift by idem of thole qual- 
ities that are difcoverable in them. In both which 
vay$9 ^fe copses of thofe originals and archetypes, are 
unperfe^l ^id inadequate. 

Firjl^ It 16^ ufual for men to make the names of fub- 
ftances ft^ind for things^; as fuppofed to have certain real 
elfences, wh^eby they are of this or that fpecies ; and 
names ftanding for nothing but the ideas that are ia 
men's minds, they muft confequently refer their ideas to 
fiyich real efiences, as to their archetypes. That men 
(eCpecially fuch as have been bred up ii^ the learning 
taught in this part of the world) do fuppx^fe certain fpe« 
cific efTenees of fubftances, which each individual, in its 
feveral kinds, is made conformable to, and pa^akeaof; 
is fo far from needing proof, that it will be thought. 
fl:f ange if any one flioidd do otherwife. And thus they 
oxdinarily apply the fpeciilc names they rank particular 
fubdances under, to things as diftinguinied by fuch ipe« 
cific real efllbnces. Who is. tliere almoft, who would 
not take it amifs, if it ihould be doubted, whether he 
called hirafelf a man, with any other me^nipg, than aa 
having the real effence of a man ? And yet if you de- 
mand what thofe real eflences are, it is plain men are 
ignorant, and kn^w them tu)t. Fron^ when^ it foUows* 

Vol. II. K 
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tbat the ideas they hare in thenr mfaids, being referred 
to real eflences, as to archetypes which are unkno^miy 
muft be fo far from being adequate^ that they cannot be 
fuppofed to be any reprefentation of them at alL The 
complex ideas we have of fubftances, are, as it has been 
(howni certain colleflions of fimple ii^^/ that have been 
obferved or fuppofed conftantly to exift together. Bift 
Vuch a complex idea cannot be the real eflence of any 
fubftance \ for then the properties we difcover in that 
body, would depend on that complex idea^ ;md be dedu- 
cible from it, and their neceflary connection with it be 
known : as all properties of a triangle depend on, jasd 
as far as they are difcoverable, are deducible from, the 
complex idea of three lines> including a fpace. But itis 
plain, that in our complex ideas of fubftancesy ate not 
contained fuch ideasj on which all the other qualities 
that are to be found in them, do depend.* The com- 
mon idea men have of ironf is a body of a certain colour, 
weight and hardnefs % and a property that they look on 
as belonging to it, is malleablenefs. But yet this prop*- 
erty has no neceflary connexion with that complex 
ideay or any part of it : and there is no more reafon to 
think that malleablenefs depends on that colour, weigbt 
and hardnefs, than that colour, or that weight depends 
on its malleablenefs. And yet, tliough we knownotb* 
ing of thefe real efiences, there is nothing more ordi- 
nary, than that men (hould attribute the forts of things 
to fuch eiTences. The particular parcel of matter, \Vhidi 
makes the ring I have on my &iger, is forw^ly, by 
moft men, fuppofed to have a real eflence, whereby it \% 
gold g and from whence thofe qualities flow, which I 
find in it, viz. its peculiar colour, weight, hardnefs, fu- 
fibility, fixednefs, and change of colour upon a flight 
touch of mercury, isfc. This eflence, from which all 
thefe properties flow, when I inquire into it, and fearch 
after it, I plainly perceive I cannot difcover ^ the far* 
died I can go, is only to prefume, that it being nothing 
but body, its real eflence, or internal conftitution, on 
which thefe qualities depend, can be nothing but the 
figure, fizeand connedion of its folid parts i of neither 
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of which, having any diftinft perception at all, can I 

haire any idea of its- efl^nce, which is the caufe that it 

has that particular dining yellownefs; a greater weight 

than any thipg I kftow of the fame bulk, and a fitnefs 

to have its colour changed by the touch of quickfilver. 

If any one will fay, that the real eflence and internal 

<xmftitution,, ©n which thcfc properties depend, is not 

the figure, fize and arrangement or connexion of its 

fofid parts, But fomething clfe, called its patticularyo/'/w .• 

I am farther from having any idea of its real eflence, 

than I was before : for I have an idea of figure, fize 

and fituation of folid parts in general, though I have 

none of the particular figure, fize, or putting together 

of parts, whereby the qualities above-mentioned are 

produced 5 which qualities I find in that particular par^ 

oel of matter that is on my finger, and not in another 

parcel of matter^ with which I cut the pen I write with. 

But when I am told, that fomething befides the figure, 

fize and potture of the folid parts of that body, is its ef- 

fence, fomething called fujtantiai form ; of that I con»- 

fefa, I have no idea at all, but only of the {ounAform^ 

which is far enough from an idea of its real eflence, or 

conftitution. The like ignorance as I have of the real 

efilence of this particular fubftance, I have alfo of the 

real eflence of all other natural ones : of which eflences^ 

I confefs I have no diftinft ideas at all ; and I am apt to 

fuppofe others, when th<jy examine their own knowl* 

edge, will find in themfelves, in this one point, tlic 

fame fort of ignorance. 

Now then, when men apply to this particular parcel of 
matter on my finger, a general name already in ufe, and 
denominate it go/dy do they not ordinarily, or arc they 
not underftood to give it that name as belonging to a par- 
ticular fpecies of bodies, having a real internal eflence; 
by having of which eflence, this particular fubilance 
comes to be of that fpecies, and to be called by that 
name ? If it be ib, as it is plain it is, the name, by 
which things are marked, as having that eflence, muft be 
Toferred primarily to that eflience } and confequently the 
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y^ to which that name is givoii mud be referred aHb 
to that eflence, and be intended to reprefent it* "Which 
eflence, fince they, who fo ufe the names, know not, 
their ideas offubficmcts muft be all adequate in thatrefpe^ 
as not containing in them that real eflence which the 
mind intends they (hould. 

$6. ldC9» ^ Stdbfiancej^ as CoUeX^s of tieir ^ua/itki 
are all inadequate* 
SscONDLVf Thofe who negledling that ufeleis fuppo£- 
tion of unknc jfn real eflenceSf whereby they are diftin- 
guiOied, endeavour to copy the fubftances that exift in 
the world, by putting together tht ideas of thofc fen- 
iible qualities which are found co-exifting in theni) 
though they come much nearer alikenefs of them» 
than thofe who imagine they know not what real fpecif- 
iceflences; yet they arriye not at perfedUy adequate 
ideas of thofe fubftances they would dius copy into their 
minds ; mnr do thofe copies exa Aly and fully contain aB 
that is to be found in their archetypes. Becaufe thofe 
qualities, and powers <^ fubilances, whereof we make 
dietr complex uteaSf are fo many and YariouSf that no 
man's complex idea contains them all. That our ab- 
ftraA ideas of fubftances do not contain in them sdl the 
fimple ideas that are united in the diings themfehres, is 
evident, in that men do rarely put into tjieir complex 
idea of any fubftance, all the iimple ideas they do know 
to exift in it. Becaufe endeavouring to make the fignif- 
kation of their fpecific names as clear, and as little cum- 
berfome as they can, they make their .fpecific ideas of 
the forts of fabftances^ n>r the moll part, of a few of 
thofe fimple ideas which are to be found in them : but 
thefe having no original precedency, or right to be put 
in, and make the fpecific idea more than others that are 
left out, it is plain that both thefe ways otsr ideas ofjiti^ 
Ranees are deficient zaA inadequate. The fimple ideas^ 
whereof we make our complex ones of fubftancesi are 
all of them (bating only the figure and bulk of feme 
forts) powers, which being rehtions to other fubftances 

^ can never be fure that we know all the powers th^t 
■\ any one body, tiU we have tried what changes 
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it IS fitted to give to, ©r receiye from other fubftanc^s, 
in their feveral ways of application : which being im- 
poffible to be tried upon any one body, much lefs upon 
all, it is impofliWe we (bould have adeiquaterrfr^xof any 
fttbftance, matle up of a colledion of all its properties. 

J 9. 
Whosoever firft lit on a parcel of that fort of fub- 
ftance we denote by the word gold^ could not rationally 
take the bulk and figure he obfcrved in that lump, to 
depend on its real eflence or internal conftitution. 
Therefore thofe never went into his idea of that fpecies 
of body ; but i^ peculiar colour, perhaps, and weight, 
were the firft he abftrafted from it, to make the com- 
plex idea of. that fpecies. Which both are but powers ; 
the one to afFeft* our eyes after fuch a manner, and to 
produce in us that iJ^df we call yellow ; and the other td 
force upwards anyother body of equal bulk, they be* 
ing put into a pair of equal fcales, one againft another. 
Another perhaps added tcf^efe the ideas of fufibility 
«nd fixednef8,_two other pafEve powers, in rekrtion t0 
the operation of fire upon it 5 another, itsduftility ind 
folublMty in aq, regia, two bther^powers relating to the 
operation of other bodies, in changing its outward figure 
4)r feps^ration of it into infenfible |iarts. Thefe, or parts 
el thefe, put together, ufually make the complex idea itt 
menXininds, of that fort of body we c^Ugo/d. 

But no one, who hath confrdered the properties of bod- 
ies in general, or this fort in particular, can dbobt 
that this called gold\iz% infinite other jwoper tics, not tort'^ 
tsMi^AmiivdX complex idei$. Some who have examined 
iSm fpecies more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate 
ttn times as many properties in g(^d^ all of them as in^ 
feparable from its internal conftitution, as its coloxir ot 
weight : and, it is probable, if any one knew all the 
properties that are by divers men known of this metaJ^ 
there would an -hundred times as ntapy id^as go to the 
complex idea oigotdy as any one man yet has in his •, and 

Jet perhaps that not be the thouiandth part of what is t<j 
e difcovered in \U The changes, whwh that oae body 
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b apt to recdve^ and make in other ho&es, upon a due 
applicatkmi exceeding far not only what we know, hvut 
what we are q>t to imagine. Which wiU not appear fo 
much a paradox to amy one, who will bat confide how 
far men are yet from knowing all the properties of that 
one, no Yery compound %ure, a iriangie ; though it 
be no Imali number that are abeady by mathematiciaiis 
di£coveredofit.^ 

$11. Ideas rf Sut/laftcet as €$lU£Sofu of their ^oB^ 
tieSf are all ikadequate. 
So that all our complete Ideas of fuhftances are impeifeA 
and inadequate. Which would be fo alfo in mathemat- 
ical figures, if we were to have our compfex ideas of 
ihem, only by coUe£ling their properties in reference to 
other figures. How uncertain and imperfect would our 
ideoi be of an rlti^s^ if we had no other idea of it, but 
ibme few of its properties ? WhereashaTingin our plain 
idea the whole e^Ience of that figure, we from thence 
difcover thofe properties, and demonftratively fee how 
they flow, and are infeparable from it. 

$.12. Siff^/e Ideas iK^uiMy and adequate. 
Thus Ae mind has three forts of sdbftra^ ideas or nottw 
inal efTenccs : 

FjRSTt Sample idea% which are tAm^tty or copies s bat 
yet certainly ^jfoa/f. fiecaufe being intended to ex-> 
prefs nothing but the power in things to produce in the 
mind fuch alenfation, that fenfation, when it is produc- 
ed, cannot but fee the eflfeft of that power. So the pa- 
per I write on, ha¥tng the power, in the light (I fpeak 
according^to the common notion of light) to produce in 
me the fenfation Xvhich I call white, it cannot but be the 
tStd of fuch a powy, in fomething without the mind ; 
fince the mind has not the power to produce any fuch 
idea in itfelf, and being meant for nothing clfe but the . 
efie£l of fuch a power, that fimple idea i& real and ade^ 
guate .' the fenfation of white^ in my mind, being the 
tScQ, of that power ; which is in > the paper to produce 
it, is perfedtly adequate to that power j or clfe, that 
power would produce a different ides. 
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$ 13. Ideas ofSuiftaneesarevtfvitmt inadequate, 
SiJSCONDLrt The eon^lex Ideas offubftances dte eBypes^ 
copies too \ but not perfect ones, not adequate : whidi is 
very evident to the mind, in that it plainly perceives 
that whatever coileftion of fimple ideas it makes of any 
fubftance that exifts, it cannot be fure that it exa£lly 
anfwers all that are in that fubftance : (nice not having 
tried all the operations, of all other fubftances upon it, 
and found all the alterations it would recdve from, or 
caufe in other fubftances, it cannot have an exa£t ade^ 
quote cd&eGdon of all its adlite and pailive capacities; 
and fo mt have an adequate complex idea ot the powers 
of any fubftance exifting, and its relations, which is 
Azt fort of complex idea of fubftances we have. And 
after ali^ if we could have, and adiually had in our com- 
plex idea^ an exstSt collef\ion of all the fecondary quali- 
ties or powers of any fubftance, we fliould not yet there- 
by hafvc an idea of the eflcnce of that thing. For fince^ 
the powers or qualities that are obfervabie by us, are 
not the real eflcnce of that fubftance, but depend on it, 
and flow fr6m it, any colle£):^n xi^atfoever of thefe 
qualities, cannot be the real eflcnce of that thing. 
Whereby it is plain, that our ideas of fubftances are not 
adequate; are not what the mind intends them to be. 
Befides, a man has no idea of fubftance in general^ nor 
knows what fubftance is in itfelf. 

$ 14. Ideas of Modes and Relations^ are Archetypes^ 
and eannst but be adequate, 
THJRDLT^ Complex ideas cf modes and relations, are orig- 
iazhj and archetypes ^ are not copies, nor made after 
the pattern of any r«al exiftencc, to which the mind in- 
tends them to be conformable, and exadly to anfwen 
Hiefe being fuch colleftions of fimple /W.f«/, that the 
mind itfeif puts together, and fuch collections, that each 
of them contains in it precifely aM that the mind intends 
it (hottld, they are archetypts and eflenccs of modes that 
may exift, and fo are defigned only for, and belong on^ 
ly to fuch modes, as when they doicxift, have anexadl 
conformity with thofe complex ideas^ The ideas there- 
fore of modes and relations cannot but be adequate* 
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CHAP. xxxn. 

OF TRUE AND FALSE IDEAS. 

§ I. Truth and Falfehood properly belong to Propo^lonj * 

THOUGH truth and falfehood belong in propriety 
of fpeech, only to propofitions \ yet uleas are often- 
tinges termed true or falfe (as what words are there, that 
are.not u'ed with great latitude, and with fome deviation 
from their Ax\t\ and proper hgnifications) ? Though, I 
think, that when the ideas themfelves are termed true 
or falfe, there is ftill f6me fecret or tacit propofition, 
which is the foundation of that, denomination : as we 
{hall fee, if we examine the particular occafions where- 
in they come to be called true or falfe. In all which, 
we (ball find fome kind of afhrmation or negation, which 
is tHe reafon of that denomination. For our ideas being 
xx)thing but bare appearances or perceptions in our 
minds, cannot properly and fimply in themfelves be faid 
to be true or falfii no more than a fingle name of any 
thing' can be faid to be true o^ falfe, 

$ 2. Metaphjficai Truth contains a tacit PropofticH^ 
Indeed both ideas and words nmy be faid to be true in 
ametaphyficalfenfe of the word truth, as ail other thing8» 
tl^at any way exift, are faid to be true, /'. e, really to be 
fiich as they exift. Though in things called true^ even 
in that fenfe, there is perhaps a fecret referencte to our 
ideas^ looked upon as the ftandards of that truth, which 
amounts to a mental propofition, though it be ufually- 
not taken notice of. 

J 3. Wb Idea, as an appearance in the mind^ true or falfe. 
But it is not in that metaphyfical fenfe of truth which 
we inquire here, when we examine whether our ideas 
are capable of being true ot falfe ; but in the more ordi^ 
tiary acceptation of thofe words:* and fo I fay, that 
the ideas in our^minds being only fo many perceptions^ 
or appearances ther^, none of them 2Xt falfe ; the idea oi 
a - ' ^ng no more falfehood in it, when it ap- 

nds, than the name centaur Im falfehood 
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m it, when ijt is pronounced by our mouths or written 
on paper. For truth or faifdit)od lying" always in 
ibme affirmation^ or negation, mental or verbal, our 
ideas are not capable^ any of them, of being falfe^ till the 
mind pafies fome judgment on them ; that is, affirms 
or denies ibmetfaing of them. 

{ 4. Ideas referred to any things may be true or falfe. 
Whenever the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing ' 
extraneous to them, they are then ccpable to be coiled true 
erfaife. fiecaufe the mind in fuch a reference makes a 
tacit fuppofition of their conformity to that thing; which 
fuppofition, as it happens to be true orfalfe^ fo the ideas 
themfelves come to be denominated. The moil ufual 
cafes wherein this happens, are thefe follovring : 

$ ^. Xhher nteti^s Ideas real Emjlenci^andfuppofedreal 
Effences^are nvhat men ufually refer their Ideas to* 

FjJtari When the mind fuppofi^ any idea it has, torn 
fomahle to diat in other metis minds,, called by the fame 
common name ; v. g. when the mind intends or judges 
its ideas of jufHce^ temperance^ religion^ to be the fame 
with what other men giye thofe names to. 

SMCONDzr^ HVlien the mind fuppofes Mjidea it his 
in itfclf , to be conformaUe to fome real eNtftenee. Thus 
the two ideas J of a man and t centaur, mppofed to be 
the ideas of real fubftances, are the one irtte^ ;md the 
Kfditr falfe ; the one having a conformity to what has 
really exiiled, Jhe other not. 

THZRDLTf When the mind tffers any of its ideas to 
die real conftitution and e^nce of any diing, whereon 
all its properties depend : aiid thus the greateft part> if 
not all our ideas of fubftances, zrcfalje. 

f 6. 77>e Cau/e of fuch K^erences^ 
These fuppofitiohs the mind is very apt tacitly to make 
concerning its own ideas. But yet, if we will examine 
it, we (hall find it is chiefly, if not only, concerning its 
abftra£): complex ideas. For the natural tendency of the 
mind being towards knowledge ; and finding that, if it 
ftould proceed by and dwell upon anv particular thingSy 
its progrefs would be very flow, ancf its wofk endleU : 
Aerefore to fhorten its way to knowledge, and make e? 
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perception more comprcheliitve % tke firft thing it does» 
as the foundation of trfie* eafier enlarging its knowledge^ 
either by contemplation of the things themfelves that it 
would know, or conference with others about them, is 
to bind them .into bupdles, and rank them fo into fortS) 
that what knowledge it gets of any of them, it may 
thereby with afluraoce extend to all of that fort ; and fo 
advance by larger Heps in that, which is its great bufi« 
nefs, knowledge. , This, as I have elfewhere fliowed^ 
is the reafon why we colle£t things under compre* 
henfive ideasy with names annexed to them, into genera 
znd J]>eciei, i.e. into kinds and (bits. 

If therefore we will warily attend to the motions of the 
mind, jind obferve what courfe it pfuaily takes th its way 
to knowledge ^ we (hall, I think, find that the mind. 
l^viiig got any id^, wluch it thinks it may have ufeof, ' 
either in contemplation or difcourfe, the firft thing it 
doa%, is to abftra£l it, and then get a name to it ; and 
fo lay it up in itsitorehoufe, ^e memc»ry, as containing 
the eflence of a fort of things, of which that name is aU 
ways to be the mark. Hence it is, that we may often 
obferve, that when any one fees a new thing of a kind 
that he knows, not, he prefently aiks what it is, mean- 
ing by tb^t inquiry, nothii^g but the name. As if the 
name carried with it the knowledge of the fpecies, or 
the efTcnce of it : whereof it is indeed ufed as the mark, 
and is generally fuppofed annexed to it. 

$8. 
But this abftraft idea being fomething in the mind be* 
tween the thing that exifts, and the name that is given 
it ; it is in oi^r ideas, that both the rightnefs of our 
knowledge, and the propriety or inteiligiblcnefs of our 
fpeaking, confiits. Afid hence it is, that men are Jo 
forward to fuppofe, that the abftraft ideas they have in 
their minds, are fuch as- agree to the things exifting 
^ without them, to which they are referred ; and are the 
iame alfo, to which tlje names they give them do, by 
sthe ufe and propriety of that language, belong. For 
without thi9 douilf cofiformiiy x>i their iflfez/| they find 
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they ihouM both think amifs of things in themfdvesy 
a«d talk of them unintelligibly to^others. 

J 9. Simple Ideas may be fa^iy in reference to others of 
the fame Name, hut are leafi liable to befo. 
First, then, I fay, that when the truth of our ideas // 
judged ^ by the conformity they have to the ideas which 
other men have^ and commonly fignrfy hy the fame name, 
they may be any (fthemfalfe. But ytxfimple ideas are Uafl 
of all liable to be mflahen $ becaufe a man by his fenfes, 
and every day's obfervation, may cafily fatisfy hirafelf 
what the fimple ideas are, nt^iich their feveral names 
that are in common ufe ftand for j they being but few 
in number, and fuch as if he doubts or miftakes in, he 
may eafily re£kify by the objefts they are to be found 
in. Therefore it is feklomi that any one miftakes ih 
his names of fimple ideas t or applies the name red^ to 
the idea green ; or the name fweet, to the idea bitter • 
much le& are men apt to confound the names oi ideas, 
belonging to difierent fenfes } and call a colour by die 
name of a tafte, fafr. whereby it is evident, that the fimple 
ideasxhtf call by any name, are commonly the fame that 
othors have and mean wh«i they ufe the fame names. 
§ 10. Ideas ofMi^ed Modes mofi liable to be falfe in this 
~ Senfe*, 
Complex ideas are much mere liable to befk^e in thii 
refpeB / and the complex ideas of mixed modesy much more 
than ihofe offubfiances : becaufe in fubftances (cfpecially 
thofe which the common and unborrowed nam'cs of 
any lat>guage are applied to) fome remarkable fenfible 
qualities, ferving ordinarily to ^liftinguifli one fort from 
another, eafily pieferve thofe, who take any care in the 
ufe of their words, from applying them to forts of fub- 
ftances, to which they do not at all belong. But in 
mixed modes we are much more uncertain ; it being 
not fo eafy to determine of feveral aftions, whether they 
are to be czWtAjuflice or cruelty y liberality or prodigality. 
And fo in referring our ideas to thofe of other men, call- 
ed by the fame names, ours may he falfe ; ^"^ ^ *^~ '^ " 
in our minds, which we cxprefs by the 
may perhaps be that which ought to have '" 
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$11. Orotkafii^bethougldfalfe. 
But whether or no, our tdeas of mixed modes are mam 
liable than any fort to be diiferent from thofe of other 
men, which are marked by the fame names ^ this at leaft 
is certain, That this fort off alfihood is much more familiar^ 
N attributed to our ideas of mixed modes than to any other* 
When a man is thought to have a falfe idea Gijuftice^ or 
gratitude^ ot glory ^ it is for no other reafon, but that hit 
agrees not -with the ideas which each kA thofe names are 
me figns i^in other men. 

$ I a* And why. 
The reafon whereof feems to me to be this, That the ab» 
ftra£l ideas of mixed modes, being men's voluntary cona^ 
binations of fuch a precife colle£lion of fimple ideas i 
and fo die efience of each fpecies bein? made -by men 
alone, whereof we have no other fenfible ftaadard es^ 
ifting any wherc^ but the name itfdf, or the defiaitioft 
of that name : we have nothing elfe to refer thefe out 
ideas of mixed modes to, as a ftandard to which we 
would conform them, but the ideas of thofe who are 
thought to ufe thofe names in their moft proper fignifi- 
cations \ and fo as our ideas conform or difier from 
them, they paft for true or falfe. And thus much con« 
eeming the truth ^xAfalfehoodfA our idea^^ in reference 
to their names. 

% i*^* As referred to real Exiftences mne ^ o«r Ideas 
can he falfe ^ but thofe of Subftances. 
SJECOl^DZr, As to the truth and fdlfehood of our ideas^ 
in reference to the real exj/lenee of things, when that is 
made the ftandard of their truth, pone of them can be 
termed falfe, but only* our complex ideas of fubftances. 
J 14. Fir/lj Simple Ideas in thisfenfe notfalfey and why* 
FlMSTf Our fim fie ideas being barely fuch perceptions 
as God has fitted us to receive, and given power to ex^ 
temal objefls to produce in us by eftabliflied laws and 
ways, fuitable to his wifdom and goodnefs, though itk^ 
comprehenfibJe to us, their truth coniHls in nothing elfe 
but jA fuch appearances as are produced Jn us, andmtift 
be fuitable to thofe powers he has placed in external ob- 
icQts, or elfe they could not be produced in us i and 
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ih^xs anfM^eiing thofc powers, they are what they (hould 
bie, true iieas. Nor do they become liable to any impu- 
tation oifalfehoodi if the mind (as in mod men I believe 
it does) judges thefe ideas to be in the things themfelves. 
For God, in his Wifdom, having fet them as marks of 4if- 
tinftion in things, whereby we may be able to difcera 
one thing from another, and fo choofe any of them for 
Qur ufe^, as we have occafion j it alters not the nature of 
our fim^ple idea^ whether we think that the idea of blue 
be in the violet itfelf, or in our mind only j and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, refle£l- 
iag the particles of light, after a certain manner, to b« 
in the violet itfelf- For that texture in the objeft, by a 
regular and conftant operation, producing the fame idea 
of blue in us, it ferves us to diftinguifh, by our eyes^ 
that from any other thing, whether that diftinguilhing 
laark, as it is really in the violet^ be only a peculiar tex- 
ture qf parts, elfe that very colour, the idea whereof 
(which is in us) is the exaa refemblance. And it is 
equally from that appearance to be denoaiinated blue^ 
whether it be that real colour, or only a peculiar texture 
ia it, that caufes in us that idea : fince the name blue, 
notes properly nothing, but that mark of diftinftion that 
is in a violet 9 difccrnible only by our eyes, whatever it 
confifts in, that being beyond our capacities diftin£lly to- 
TkaoW, and perhaps would be of lefs ufe to us, if we had 
faculties to difcern. 

§ I ^*. Though one Maiis lAo^of blue Jljould be different, 
from another' J * 
Neither would it carry any imputation oifalfehood to 
our fimple ideaSf if by the different ftrufture of our or- 
gans it were fo ordered, that the fame obje^fhould produce , 
mfeverdl men^^ minds different ideas at the fame time ; 
v» g» if the idea that a vioJet produced in one man's 
mind by his eyes were the fame that a marygold pro-* 
duced in another man's, and vice verfi. For fince this 
could never be known, becaufe one man's mind could 
not pafs into another man's body to perceive what ap- 
pearances we^e produced by thofc organs \ neither the 
ideas hereby, nor the names would-be at all confounded, / 

Vol. II. L - 
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or TXij falfehood be in either. Von srll things that had the 
texture ora viole^ producing conftantly the /^/m which he 
called Hue : and thofe which had the texture of a ^naiy- 
plJi producing conftantly thri^n wbichhe has conftant- 
^called yellow: whatever thoie appearances were in 
, his mind, he would be aUe as regi^rly to diftinguifh 
things for his ufe by thofe appearances» and underftand 
and figtrify thofe diftmjiions marked by the names i/ue 
and yeilowf as if the appearancesi or ideaj in his mindj re- 
ceived from thofe two flowers, were exzStly the (kme 
with the ukas in other men's minds. I am aeverthel^ 
very apt to think, that the fenfiUe ideas produced by 
any obje£t in different men's minds, are moft commonly 
very near and undifcernibly alike. For which opmion 
I think, there might be many reafons ofiered : but that ' 
being befides my prefent bufinefsi I ihall not trouble my 
r^er with them ; but only mind him, that the contra- 
ry fuppofition, if it could be proved^ b of little ufe, 
cither for the improvement of our knowledge, or convo* 
niency of life^ and fo we need not trouble ourfelves to 
^ examme it. 
y^ § 1 6. Firftt Simple Ideas in this Senje natfa/Je, andnuhj. 
From what has been faid concerning our fimple ideas^ 
I think it evident, that oxxx Jtmple ideas can mne of them 
^filfi in refpeii of things exifting without us. For the 
truth of thde appearances, or perceptions in our mindsi 
confiftine, as has been faid, only in their being anfwei- 
able to the powers in external objefls, to produce by our 
fenfes fuch appearances in us ; and each of them being 
in the mind, fuch a? it is, fuitable to the power tha^ pro- 
duced it, and which afene it reprefents \ it cannot upon 
that account, or as referred to fuch a pattern, htfcdji. 
Biue^ or yellow^ bitter^ orfweet^ cam never be falfe ideas ; 
thefe perceptions in the mind are juft fuch as t^y are 
tl^re, anfwering the powers appointed by God to pro- 
duce them % and fo are truly what they are and arc in- 
tended to be. Indeed the names may be mifapplled $ 
but that in this refpeft makes no falfehood in the ideas ; 
as if a man ignorant in the Englijh tongue flioald ciU 
^r^efearleU 
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$17. Secondly^ Modes ncifaife. 
SlcONDLVf Neither can our complex idezs of tnodesy in 
reference to the ejfence of any thing really exifting^ befaije. 
Becaufe whatever complex idea I have of any mode, it 
hath no reference to any pattern exifting, and made by 
nature : it is not fuppofcd to contain in it any other 
ideas thah what it hath ; nor to reprefent any thing but 
fuch a complication ai ideas as it does, Thus* when I 
have the idea of fuch an a^ion of a man^ who forbears 
to afford himfelf fuch meat, drink, and. clothing, and 
other c6nv«eniences of life as his riches and eftate will 
be fufficient to fupply, and his ftation requires, I have 
nofolfe idea ;. but fuch an one as reprcfents an aftion, 
cither as I find or imagine it \ and fo is capable of nei- 
ther truth oxfalfehood. But when I give the name /rw- 
gality^ or virtue to this aftion, then it may be called a 
faife idea, if thereby it be fuppofed to agree with that 
ideMf to which, m propriety of fpeech,^ the name oifru^ 
gality doth belong ; or to be conformable to that law, 
which is the ftandard of viiftue and vice. 

$ 18. Thirdly i lAozsof Subjlances when falfe. 
ThxrdlTj Our' complex ideas offuhfiances^ being all refer- 
red to patterns in things themfeheSf may be falfe. That 
they are 'all^i^, when looked upon as the reprefenta- 
tions of the unknown eflences of things, is fo evident, 
that there needs nothing to be faid of it. I (hall there- 
fore pafs over that chimerical fuppofition, and cqnfider ' 
them as colledions of fimple ideas in the mind, taken 
from' combinations of fimple ideas exifting together con- 
ftantly in things, of which, patterns they are the fuppof^ 
ed copies : and in this reference of them, to the exift- 
ence of things, they are falfe ideas, i. When they put 
together fimple ideas, which in the real exiftencc of 
things have no union ; as when to the fhape and fize that 
exift together in a horfe, is joined, in the fame complex 
idea, the power of barking like a do2 : which three ideaSf 
however put together into one in the mind, were never 
united in nature ; and this therefore may be called a 
falfe idea of an horfe. 2. Ideas of fubftances are, in dfi$ 
refpecl, ^Ito falfe, when from any c^Ucition of fimple 
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iieas that do always cxift together, there is fepafatfed^ 
by a dircft negation, any other fimple idea which is 
conftantly joined with them. Thus, if to extenfion, fa- 
lidity,' fufibility, the peculiar weightinefs, and yellov^ 
colour of gold, any one join in his thoughts the nega- 
tion of a greater degree of fixednefs than is in lead or 
copper, he may be faid to have a falie complex idea^ as 
well as when he joins to thofe other fimple ones the idea 
of perfeft abfolute fixednefs. For either way, the com- 
plex idea of gold being made up of fuch fimple ones as 
hayc no union in nature, may be termed falfe. But if 
he leave out' of this his complex ideoy that of fixednefs * 
quite, without either aftually joining to, or feparathig 
of it from the reft in his mind, it is, I think, to be look- 
ed on as an inadequate and imperfe£i idea rather than a 
falfe one ; fince though it contains not all the fimple 
ideas that are united in nature, yet it puts none together 
but what do really cxift together. 
J 19. Truth or^Falfehood always fuppofes affirmation or 
Negation^ 
Though, in compliance with the ordinary way of fpeak- 
ng, I have fliowed in what fenfe, and upon what ground 
our ideas may be fometimes called true ox falfe ; yet if 
we will look a little nearer into the matter, in all cafes 
where any idea is called true or falfe^ it is from fomc 
judgment that the mind makes, or is fuppofed to make, 
that is true or falfe. For truth oxfalfehoodj being never 
ivithout fome affirmation or negation , exprefs or tacit, it is 
not to be found but when figns are joined or feparated, 
according to th^ agreement or difagrecment of the 
things they ftand for. The figns we chiefly ufe are ei- 
ther ideas or words, whefewith we make cither mental or 
verbal propofitions. Truth lies in fo joining or feparat- 
Jng thefe reprefentatives, as the things they ftand for do 
in thcmfelves agree or difagree ; tlxiA fatfehood in the 
Contrary, as (hall be more fully fliowed nereafter, 

§ ao. Ideas in themjelves neither true nor falfe. 
Any idea then which we have in our minds, whether 
conformable or not to the exiftence of things, or to any 
ideas in the minds of other men, cannot properly for this 
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aIo»e be calkd^^^. For thefe rq;>Yefqptatioii8, if tbey 
have nothing in them but what is really exifting in 
things without, cannot be thoughtya^^ being exa£k rep- 
refemations of fomethilig : nor yet iif they have any 
thing in them differing from the reality of things, can 
they properly be laid to be falfe reprefentations, or ideas 
oi thiAgs they do not reprefent. But the miftake and 
fatfehood is^ 

§ 21, But arefalji^ I. When judged agreeable to amth^ 
er maris Idea, without being fo. 
FiRSTy When the «ai/irf, having any lAezyitjudges and 
concludes it the. fame that u in other metis minds Jignified 
by the fame name ; or that it is conformable to the ordi- 
nary received Ggnification or definition of that word, 
when indeed it is not : which is the moil ufual miftake 
in mixed modes, though other ideas alfo are liable to it* 
§ 22» 2. When judged to agree to real Exijlence^ when 
they do not. 
^ECONDLYy When it having, a complex idea made up of 
fuch a collection of fimple ones, as nature never puts 
together, it judges it to agree to a f pedes of creatures reallf 
epctjling ;. as when it joins the weight Qf tin^ to the colour^ 
fufibility and fixednefs of gold^ 

$ 23. 3. When judged adequate without being fo, 
XniRDLYy When in its complex idea it has united, a 
certain number of fimple ideas diat do really exift togedl- 
er in &me fort of creatures, but has alfo left out 
others as much infeparable, it judges this to be a.perfeS^ 
complete idea of a fort of things which really it if not j v. g^ 
^ving joined the ideas of fubftance, yellow, malleable, 
moft heavy and fufible, it takes that complex idea to be 
the complete idea of gold, when yet Its peculiar fixed- 
nefs and folubility in aqua regia are as infeparable from 
thofe other ideas or qualities of that body, as they are 
one from another* 

§ 24. 4. When judged to reprefent the real Effence. 
FouRTHLTy The miftake is yetgreater, when 1 judge that 
this complex id^Zy contains in it the real effence of any , hodj 
exifting ; when at leaft. it.contains but fome few of thoie 
properties Vhigh flow from its real cflence and conftitu* 
L2 
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tion. I fay, only fome few of thofe properties ; for 
Aofe properties confifting moftly itt the ailirc and paf- 
fiye powers it has, in reference to other things, all that 
are vulgarly known of any one body, and of M^ch the 
complex idea of that kind of things is ufuaHy made, are 
but a very few, in comparifon of what a man, that has 
fcvcral ways tried and examined it, knows of that one 
fort of things ; and all that the moft expert man knows, 
arc but few, in comparifon of what are really in that 
body, and depend on its internal or efiential conftitu- 
tion. The eflence of a triangle lies in a very little qom- 
pafs, confifts in a very few ideas ; three lines including 
a^fpace make up tfiat effence : but the properties that 
How from this effence, are more than can be eafily known 
or enumerated. So I imagine it is in fubftances, their 
real cffenccs lie in a Ijittlc compafe ; though the proper- 
ties flowing from that internal conftituticm are end- 
lefs. 

5 25. Ideas fphenfalfs. 
To conclude, a man having no notion of any thing 
without him, but by the idea he has of it in his mind 
(which idea he has a power to call by what name he 
pleafes) he may indeed make an idea neither anfwering 
the reality of things, nor agreeing to the ideas common- 
ly figni6ed by other people's words j but cannot make a 
wrong or falfe idea of a thing, which is no otherwife 
known to him but by the ulea hje has of it : *o, g. When 
I frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a man, 
and join to this a horfe's head and neck, I do not make 
zfa/fe idea of any thing becaufe it reprefents nothing 
without me. But when I call it a Man or Tartar^ and 
imagine it either to reprefent fome real being without 
me, or to be thrfame idea that others caH by the feme 
name ; in either of thefe cafes I may err. And upon this 
account it i$, that it comes to be termed a ^J?^ idea; 
though indeed xht falfehood lies not in the ideay but in 
that taoit mental propofition, wherein a conformity and 
refemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But 
yet, if having framed fuchan idea in my mind, without 
■ thinking either thatcxifteace, or the name Man or T^r- 
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lar, belongs, to it, I will call it Man or Tartar^ I may be 
jtrftly thought fantaftical in the naming, but not errone- 
ous in my judgment ; nor the idea any vraLjfa^fe. 

§ 26. More properly to be called Right or Wrong. 
Upon the whole matter, I think, that owxideas^ as they 
are conGdered by the mtnd, either in reference to the 
proper fignification of their names, or in reference to 
the reality of things, may very fitly be called right or 
nurong ideas, according as they agree or difagree to thofe 
patterns to which they are referred. But if any one had 
father call them true or /al/e^ it is fit he ufe a liberty, 
which every one has, to call things by thofe names he 
thinks beft ; though in propriety of fpeech, truth or 
falfehood^ will, I think, fcarce agree to them, but as 
they, fome way or other, virtually contain in them 
fomc mental ptopofition. The ideas that arc in a man's 
mind, fimply eonfidered, cannot be wrong, unlefs com- 
plex ones, wherein inconfiftent parts are jumbled to- 
gedier. All other ideas are in themfelves right, and the 
knowledge about them right and true knowledge : but 
when we come to refer them to any thing, as to their 
patterns and archetypes, then they are capable of being 
wrong, as far as they difagree with fuch archetypes. 

CHAP. XXXUL 

OF THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

§ 1% Something unreafonable in mojl Men, 
T I IHERE is fcarce any one that does not obferve 
I fomething that feems odd to him, and is in it- 
•felrreally extravagant in the opinions, reafonings, and 
actions of other men. The leaft flaw of this kind, if at 
all dtfifcrent from his own, every one is quick-fighted 
enough to cfpy in another, and will by the authority of 
reafon forwardly condemn, though he be guilty of much 
greater unrcafonablenefs in his own tenets and conduft, 
which he never perceives, and will very hardly, if at all, 
be connnccd oL 
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$ 2. Not nvboUyfrom SelflovA, 
This proceeds not wholly (torn felf-loye, though that 
haft often a great hand in it. Men of fair minds, and 
not given up to the over-weening of felf-flattery, are 
frequently guilty of it ; and in many cafes one with 
amazement hears the arguings» and is aftonifbed'at the 
obilinady of a worthy man, who yields not to the evi« 
dence of reafon, though laid before him as clear as day- 
light. 

$ 3. Nor from Education. 
This fort of unreafonablenefs is ufually imputed to edu^ 
cation and prejudice, and for the moft part-truly enough^ 
though that reaches not the bottom of the difeafe, nor 
fiiows diftinAly enough whence it rifes, or wherein it 
Kes. Education is often rightly afllgped for the caufe^ 
and prejudice is a good general name for the thing it- 
felf : but yet, I thmk, he ought to look a little fart^, 
who would trace this fort of madnefs to the root it 
fprings from, and fo explain it, as to ihow whence this 
flaw has its original in very fober and rational minds, 
and wherein it confifts. 

§ 4. ^ degree of madnefs. 
I SHALL be pardoned for calling it by fo harfh a name as 
madnefsy when it is coniidered, that oppodtion to reafon 
deferves that name, and is reallv madnefs ; and there is 
ficarce a man fo free from it, out that if he ihould al- 
ways, on all Qccafions, argue or do as in ipme cafes he 
conftantly docs, would not he thought fitter for Bedlam 
than civil converfation. I do not here meai^when he is 
under the power of an unruly paffion, but in the fteady 
calm courfe of his life. That which will yet more apol- 
ogize for this harih name, and ungrateful imputation^ 
on the greateft part of mankind, is, that inquiring a 
little by the by into the nature of madnefs, B. IL C. 1 1* 
§ 1 3. I found it to fpring from the very fame root, and 
to depend on the very fame eaufe we are here fpcaking 
of. This confideration of the thing itfelf , at a time when 
I thought not the leaft on the fubjefl: which I am now- 
treating of, fuggefted it to me. And if this be a weak- 
, nefs to which all men arc fo liable \ if thi§ hf. a taint 
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which fo univerfally infefts mankind, the greater care 
fhould be taken to lay it open unckr its due name, there- 
by to excite the greater care in its prevention and cure. 

J 5. From a nurong ConneBion ^^Ideas. 
SoMC of our ideas have a natural correfpondence and 
conne£Hon one with another : it is the office and excel- 
lency of our reafon to trace thefc, and hold them togeth- 
er in that union and correfpondence which is founded 
in their pecuhar beings. Befides this, there is another 
conne£lion of ideas wholly owing to chance or cuftom r 
ideas that In themfelves are not at all of kin, come to be 
fo united in fome men*s minds, that it is very hard to 
fcparate them ; they always keep in company, and the 
cfne no fooner at any time comes into the undetftand-' 
idg, but its aflpciate appears with it ; and if they are 
more than two, which are thus united, the whole gang, 
always infeparatle, (how themfelves together* 

§ 6. Whts ConneBion how made. 
This ftrong combination oiideasj not allied by nature^ 
the nrind makes in itfelf either voluntarily or by chance y 
and hence it comes in different men to be very different, 
according to their different inclinations, education, in- 
terefts, &*<•. Cuftom fettles habits of thinking in the 
underftanding, as well as of determining in the will,' 
and of motions in the body ; all which feems to be bur 
trains of motion in the animal fpirits, which once fet' 
agoing, continue in the fame fteps they have been ufed' 
to, which, by often treading, are worn into a fmdoth 
path, and the motion in it becomes eafy, and as it were 
natural. As far as we can comprehend thinking, thu^ 
ideas feem to be produced in our minds ; or if they are 
not, this may ferve to explain their following one anoth- 
er in an habitual train, when once they are put into 
their traS, as well as it does to explain fuch motions of , 
the body. A ihufici^ ufed to any tune, will find, that 
let it but once begin in his head, the ideas of the feveral 
notes of it will follow one another orderly in his under- 
ftanding, without any care or attention, as regularly as 
his fingers move orderly over the keys of the organ to 
t»lay out the tune he has begun, though his unattentive 
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thoughts be elfewhere a-.wandering. V^ether the nat- 
mal eaufe of thefe ideas^ as well as of that regular 
daQcing of his fingers, be the motion of his animal fpir- 
its, I will not determine, how probable foever^ by this 
inftance,it appears to be fo : but this may help us a 
Kttle to conceive of inteUe^ual habits, and of the tying 
together oi ideas. 

j 7. Some Antipathies an EffeB of it. 
That there are fuch affociations of them madeby euflom 
in the minds of moft men, I think nobody willqueftion, 
who has well confidered himfelf or others ; and to this» 
perhaps, might be juftly attributed moft of the fympa- 
thies and antipathies obfervable in men, which work as 
(Irongly, and produce as regular effefts as if they were 
natui^, and arc therefore called fo, though they at firft 
had no other original but ^he accidental conne£Hon of 
two ideas^ which either the ftrength of the firft im- 
preifion, or futiue indulgence fo united, that they al- 
ways aftcrwards^ kept company together in that man's 
mind, as if they were but one tdea. I fay moft of the 
antipathies, I do not fay aU, for fome of them are truly 
natural, ^dep«t\d upon oar OTiginal conftitution, and are 
born with usi b^t a great part of thofe which are count- 
ed natural, woulekhave be^n known to be from unheed- 
ed, though, perhaps,early impreffions,or wanton fancies 
at firft, which would have been acknowledged the orig* 
inal of them, if they had been warily obferved. A 
grown perfon furfeiting with honey, no fooner hears the 
name of it, but his fancy immediately carries ficknefg 
and qualms to his ftomach, and he cannot bear the very 
idea of it \ other ideas of diflike, and ficknefs, and vom- 
iting, prefently accompany it, ^nA he is difturbed, but 
' be knows from whence to date this weaknefe, andean 
tell how he got this indifpofition. Had this happened to 
him by an ovcr-dofe of honey, when a child, all the 
fame efiefts would have followed, but the caufe would 
have been miftaken, and the antipathy counted naturaL 

I MENTION this not out of any great neceffity there is 
this prcfent argument, to diftinguifli nicely between 
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aattiral and acquired antipathies ; but I take notice of 
it for another purpofe, (viz.) That thofe who have chil- 
dren, or the charge of .their education, would think it 
^worth their while diligently to watch, and carefully to 
prevent the undue connexion of ideas in the minds of 
youiig people. This is the time moft fufceptible of 
lading impreffions ; and tlxough thofe relating to the 
health of the body, are by difcreet people minded and 
fenced againft, yet I am>apt to doubt, that thofe which 
relate more peculiarly to the mind, and terminate in 
the underftandiiig or paffions, have been much lefs 
heeded than the thing deferves : nay, thofe relating 
purely to the underftanding, have, as 1 fufpei^, been by 
snoft men wholly overlooked. 

^^. A great Caufe of Errors. 
This wrong connefllon in our minds, of ideas in them- 
felves, loofe and independent one of another, has fuch 
an influence, and is of fo great force to fet us awry in 
our actions, as well moral as natural, paffions^ reafoh- 
ings and notions themfelves, diat perhaps there is not 
any one thing that deferves more to be looked after. 

$ 10. Infiances* 
The ideas, of gobJim Toid Jpriglfts^ have really no more to 
do with darknefsy than light : yet let but a foolifh maid 
inculcate thefe often on the mind of a child, and raife 
them there together, poffibly he (hall never be able to 
feparate them s^ain fo long as he lives : but darknefs 
fhall for ever afterwards bring with it thofe frightful 
ideaSf and they (hall be fo joined that he can no more 
bear the one than the other. 

^ II. 
A MA14 receives a fenfible injury from another, thinks 
on the man and that a<ftion over and over ; and by ru- 
»lnatiHg on them ftrongly, or much in his mind, fo ce- 
ments thofe two ideas together, that he makes them al- 
mort one ; never thinks on the man, but the pain and 
' liifpleafure he fuffered comes into his mind with it, fo 
that he fcarce diilinguxihes them, bat has as much an 
averfion for the one as the other. Thus hatreds arc 
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often begotten from flight 2XiA almoft innocent occafioi^ 
and quarreU propagated and continued in the world. 

A MAM has filtered pain or ficknefs in any place, he 
faw his friend die in fuch a room ; though thefe have 
in nature nothing to do one with another, yet when the 
i^a of the place occurs to his mind, it brings (the im^ 
preifiim being once made) that of the pain and difplea£- 
ure with it \ he confounds tliem in his mind, and can 
aa little bear the one as the other. 

$ 13. Why Time cures fime Difirder.t in the Mini 
Hvhicb Reafin canmt* 
When this combination is fettled, and while it lafts, it 
is not in the power of reafon to help us, and. relieve u$ 
from the eifefts of it. Ideas in our minds, when they are 
jthere, will operate according to their natures ^fiddr- 
cumftances ; and here we fee the caufe why time ourea 
certain affections, which reafon, though in the ri^t, and 
allowed to be fo, has not power over, nor is able againfi 
them to prevail with thofe who are apt to hearken to it 
in other cafes. The death of a child, that was the dai^ 
delight of his mother's eyes, and joy of her foul, rends 
from her heart the wholfe comfort of her life, and gives 
her all the torment imaginable ; ufe the confolations of 
reafon in this cafe, and you wete as good preach eafe to 
one on the rack, and hope to ^lay, by rational difcDHrie% 
the pain of his joints tearing afunder. . Till time has by 
difufe fjeparat^d the fenfe of that enjoy?aci>t|apd ilslo& 
from the idea of the child returning to her memory, all 
reprefentations, though everfo reatonabki are in vain$ 
and therefoare fome in whom i^e union between ^thefe 
ideas is never diifolved, fpend their lives in mourning, 
and carry -an incurable fbrrow to their graves. 

§ 14. Farthr Infiances rf the EffeBcfthe AJfo^ia^m 
rf Ideas. . 
A f RiEN© of mine knew one perfe£Hy cured of mad- 
i¥?fs, by^ very harfh and offcnfive operation. The gen- 
tleman, who was thus recoyexed, with great fenfe of grat- 
itude and acknowledgment, owneii the cui^e all hfe life 
^fter, a« the greateft di^ligation he could have received } • 
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bat whatever gratitude and reaibn fuggefted to lum^ he 
could never bear the (ight of the operator : that image 
brought back with it the idea of diat agonv which he 
fiifiered from his hands, which was too mighty and in* 
t<derable for him to endure. 

Mant children imputing the pain they endured at 
fchool to their books they were correftcd for, fo join 
thofe ideas together, that a book becomes their averfion> 
and they are never reconciled to the ftudy and ufe of 
diem all their lives after ; and thus reading becomes a 
torment to them, which otherwife poffibly they might 
have made the greateft pleafure of their lives. There are 
rooms convenient enough, that fome men cannot ftudy 
in, and fafliions of veflels, which though ever fo clean 
and commodious, they cannot drink out of, and diat by 
reafon of fome accidental ideof which are annexed to 
them, and make them oiFenfive ; and. who is there that 
hath not obferved fome man to flag at the appearance, 
or in the company of fome certain perfon not otherwife 
fuperior to him, but becaufe having once on fome occa* 
fion got the afcendant, the idea of authority and diftance 

Soes alohg with tliat of the perfon, and he that has been 
lus fttbje£led, is not able to feparate them ? 
$ 16. 
Instances of this kind are fo plentiful every where, that 
if I add one more, it is only for th^ pleafant oddnefs of 
it. It is of a young gentleman, who having le^riied to 
dance, and that to great perfe£lion, there happened to 
ftand an old trunk in the room where he learned. The 
idea of this remarkable piece of houfehold-ftufi^, had fo 
mixed itfelf with the turns and ftips of ail his dances, 
that though in that chamber he could dance exeeltently 
wen, yet it was only whilft that trunk was there ; nor 
could he perform well in any other place, unlefs that or 
fome fuch other trunk had its due po&tion in the tooim 
If this ftory (hall be fufpe£led to be dreifed up with 
fome comical circumftances, a little beyond precife wa* 
tare, I anfwer for myfcif, that I had it fome jteats fince 
from a. very fober and worthy man, upon hi$ own knowl? 
Vot. U. M 
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edge, as I report it : and I dare fay, there are very few 
inquifitive perfons, who* read this, who have not met 
with accounts, if not examples of this nature, that may 
parallel, or at lead juftify this. 

J 17. Its Influence on intelleElual Hahits. 
Intellectual habits and defers this way contraflcd, 
are not lefs frequent and powerful, though lefs obfervcd. 
Let the ideas of being and matter be ftrongly joined, 
cither by education or much thought, whilft thefe are 
11 ill combined in the mind, what notions, what reafon- 
ings will there be abput feparate fpirits ? Let cufton;i 
from the very childhood have joined figure and fliape to 
the idea of God, and what abf^rdities will that mind be 
liable to about the Deity ? 

Let the idea of infallibility be infeparably joined to 
any perfon, and thefe two conftantly together poflefs the 
mind ; and then one body, in two places at once, fliall, 
unexamined, be fwallowed for a certain truth, by an im- 
plicit faith, whenever that imagined infallible perfon 
dictates and demands aflent without inquiry. 
§ 1 8. Ohfervahle in different SeSls. 
Some fuch wrong and unnatural combinations oi ideas 
will be found to eftablifli the irreconcilable oppofition 
between different fefts of philofophy and religion; for 
we cannot imagine every one of their followers to im- 
pofe wilfully on himfelf, and knowingly refufe truth 
offered by plain reafon. Intereft, though it does a great 
deal in the cafe, yet cannot be thought to work whole 
focieties of men to fo univerfal a perverfenefs, as that 
every one of them, to a man, fliould knowingly maintain 
falfehood : fome ^leaft muft be allowed to do what 
all pretend to, 1. e. to purfue truth fincerely j and there- 
fore there muft be fomething that blinds their under- 
ftandings and makes them not fee the falfehood of what 
they embrace' for real truth. That which thus capti- 
vates their reafons, and leads men of fincerity blindfold 
• from common fenfe, will, when examined, be found to 
be what we are fpeaking of ; fome independent ideas y of 
iio alliance to one another, are by education, cuftonii 
and the conftant din of their party, fo coupled in their 
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mindS) that they always appear there together; and they 
can no more ieparate them in their thoughts, than if 
they were but one idea^ and they operate as if they w^re 
fo. This gives fenfe to jargon^, demonftration to ab- 
furdities, and confiftency to nonfenfe, and is the founda- 
tion of the greateft^ i had almoft faid of all the errors in 
the world; or if it does not reach fo far, it is at lead the 
mod dangerous one, (ince fo far as it obfains, it hinders 
men from feeing and examining. When two things in 
themfelves disjoined, appear to the fight conllantly 
united ; if the eye fees thefe things rivetted, which are ^ 
loofe, where will you begin to re£lify the miltakes that ^ 
follow in two ideas f that they have been accuftomcd. 
fo to join in their minds, as to fubftitute one for tlie^ 
other, an<J, as I am apt to think, often without perceiv-; 
ing it themfelves.? This, whilft they are under the de- 
ceit of it, makes themnncapable of convidion, and they^ 
applaud themfelves as zealous champions for truth, j 
when indeed they are contending for error j and the 
cohfufion of two ditferent i J^j/, which a cudomary con-'' 
nedlion of them in their minds hath to them made iri; 
cfFe£l but one, fills their heads with falfe views, and , 
their reafonings with falfe confequences. ^ 

f 19. Conclufion. » ; j 

Having thus given ^n account of the original, forts and , 
extent of our ideas^ with feveral other confideratlons,, 
about thefe (I knpw not whether I may fay) inftruments 
or materials of out knowledge ; the method l^*at firll 
propofed to myfelf, would now require, that I fhould im- 
mediately proceed to fhow what ufe the underftanding , 
makes of them, and what knowledge we have by them. . 
This was that which, in the firft general view I had of 
this fubjeft, was all that I thought 1 fliould have to do : * 
but upon a nearer approach, I find that there is fo clofe 
a connexion between ideas zsiA words;, and our ab- 
ftra£i ideasy and general words have fo conftant a rela- 
tion one to another, that it is impoffible to fpeak clearly 
and diftinftly of our knowledge, which all confifts ia 
propofitions without confldering, firft, the nature, ufe 
and fignification of language ; which therefore muft ^ 
. be the bufinefs of the next book. 
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BOOK ni.— CHATTER I. 

W WORDS OE L1>I6U1CB IN GSNEtAL. 

f I. Manjkiedtofirm artictJaii Smmds* 
g^ OD having defigned man for a fociabk creature^ 
KjX made him not only with an inclinatk>n» and 
moSer a neceffity to have feUowlhip with thofe of his 
own kindi bat furniflied him alfo with language, which 
was to be the great inftrument and common tie of (o^ 
^ety. Man therefore had by nature his organs fo faflh- 
ioned» as to be j£r Ujrami articulate fiunie^ which 
we call words. But tms was not enough to produce 
^gosgc s for parrots, and feveral other birds, will be 
Unght to make articulate founds diftinA enough, which 
yet, by no means, are capable of language. 

y a* 7# make them Signe of Ideas. 
Bbsidis articulate founds thereuire, it was farther nee- 
tfiry; that he fliouM be able te ufi tbefe Jnmdi asfigns 
efintemeJ eeneeptiens i and to make them ftand as marks 
iot the ideas within his own mind, wherebv they might 
be made known to odiers, and die thoughts of men^s 
fliinds be conveyed from one to another. 

^* ^ $3. Ta mah general Sijpu. 
3vT neither was this fufficient to make words to ufef ul 
as they ought to be. It is not enough for the perfe Aion 
fif language, tl»t founds can be made 6gns of ideast un- 
kfs ihofejigm can be fo made ufe of, as to comprehend 
Jtveral particular things : for the multiplication of words 
would have perplexed their ufe, had every particular 
diing need of a diftin^ name to be fignified by. To 
remedy this inconvenience, language had yet a farther 
improvement in the ufe of general terms, whereby one 
word was made to ifiark a multitude of particular exift- 
ences : which advantageous ufe of founds was obtained 
only by the diffancnce of the ideas they were made figns 
•f I tliofe names becomin|; general^ which are made to^ 
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ftand for general idtas^ and thofe remaining particular, , 
where the ideas they arc nfed for are particular. 

§ 4. Ti make general Signs. 
Besides thefe names which ftand for ukas^ there be 
other words which men make ufe of, not to fignify any 
idea, but the want or abfence of fome ideas fimple or 
complex, or all ideas together ; fuch as are nihil in Latin, 
and in Eilgliih, ignoifanc^ and hurrmmefs^ All which - 
np&ative or privative words, cannot be (aid properly ta 
belong to, or fignify no ideas .- for. then they would be- 
perfectly iniignificant founds ; bul they relate to poii-i 
tlye /d^/,and %mfy their jabfeace. . ' 

. . 5 5* Words t^matdy derived framfmb as Jignify fen/M^ 
Ideas* 9 

It rasiy aUb lead us a little towards the original of all 
our notions and knowle<^e, if we remark how great ar 
dependence 0|ir '-jjords have cax commpn fenfible ideas /j 
and how. thofe, which arc made ufe of to ftand for ac<«i 
tions and notions qujt^ ttmoned. from fenfe, have thdr 
rife from ihene^^ and from ohvious feeble id^as are iranf^ 
ferr^dtomwa c^k'if€fgnifif(^ionSi and ^lade toitand lor 
ideas that come not under thj^cogniz^anceofqurfenfesft 
V0 g. to imagine f 0ppreh^s cofnprehendt,fidhere^ camdvefS 
^nfidy difgyfi^ difiurhmc^^ tran^llityi &e. are all wordat 
taken from tiiie operations of fenfible things and applied; 
to certain modes of thinking. Spirits in its primar.yw 
ftgnification, is breath \ angel^ a mefienger : and I doubti 
not, but if we could trace them to^ their fources, wft 
fhould find, in all langu^es, the names, which ftand for;, 
things that fall not under our fenfes,to have had their^ 
firft rife from fenfible ideas^ By which we may gives? 
fome kind of gusfs, what kind of notions they wexe^ 
and whence derived, which filled their minds who weres 
the firft beginners of languages ; and how nature* even 
in the naming of things, unawares fuggefted to men the* 
originals and principles of all their knowledge : whilft to. 
give names that might make known to others any oper-i 
attons they felt in tbemfelves, or any other ideas that 
came not under their fenfes, they were fain to borrow; 
words from ordinary known. /(fc^j" of fcnfation, by that 
M 2 
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means to make others the more eafiljr to conceive thofe' 
operations they experimented inthemfeWes, which made 
no outward fenfible appearances : and then when they 
had got known and agreed names, to fignify thofe in- 
Ctmal operadons of their own minds, they were fuffi* 
deatly furmfhed to make known by words all tfaeirr other 
idms i fince they could conGll of nothing, but either of 
•tttwar4 fenfiUe perceptions, or of the inward opera« 
tiont of their minds about them : we having, as hat 
been prored, no iJtms stt «U, but what originally ccmie 
cither from fenfiUe obje^ widio^, or what wm 
' feel within curftlves, from the inward workings of ovr 
ewn fpirits, id which we are ooi^ous to ourfebet 
tritfaiii» 

f 6. Diftrihitkn. 
BoT to ttiiderftand better the ufe and force of language^ 
atfubfenrientto inftruAion and knowledge, it wiU he 
40avenient to confider, 

Ftrfii T^ vtbat it is thai names^ intbe wfe ^Jlmnffo^^ 
me immeSsteiy oppKed. 

&«wm//^. Since all (e&eept proper) names are general, 
and fi) ftand not particuhurjy for this or that fingle thing, 
but for foits and ranks of things, it will be necef&ry to 
«Hi6der, in tiK next place, what the forts and kind?, 
m»M yott rather like the Latin names, vn&i/ the ipecies 
jM^gekera^JS^m/rare^ wherein they confift, and bow 
Aey come to be made^ Tfaefe being (as the; ought) 
weH tooked into, we (ball the be^r come to find the 
lAght ufe of words, ^he natural advantages and defers 
^kmguage, and the remedies that ouglit to be ufcd, to 
4void the inconveniences of obfcurity oruncertaiotyin 
Ihe fignification of words, without which it is impofli- 
^t to dUcourJfe with any dearnefs, or order, conceim- 
tfig knowledge : which being convetfant about propofi- 
^ona, and thofe moft commonly univerfal ones, has 
greater ooimedion with words than perhaps b fu^cfi- 
^. 

Theft confiderations, therefore, (hall be the matter of 
^ following chapters : 
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CHAP. II. 

OF THE SICNIFICITION OF WORDS. 

$ T. Words anfen/Ak Signs nictffaryforCommunicathn. 
~*AN, though he lus great variety of thoughts, 
^ aud fuch, from wluch othersi as well as htm« 
might receive profit and deti^ ; yet they ate all 
iirithin his own bneafl:, invifible, and hid^n firom others, 
juir can of themfelves be made appear. The comfovt 
and advantage t>f foctetf not being to be had witb^ 
<Mtt contmunieatBon of aK>ughts, it was necei&ry tteu 
inan ihouki find cmtfomeexternatfaifibk figns, where^ 
by thofe invifible ideas ^ which his thoughts are -made ^ 
of, might be made known to others. For this purpofe 
Bothing was fe fit, either for plenty or quicknefs^ as 
diofe articulate founds, whidi) wi& (b much eafe and 
variety, he found himfelf able to make. Thus we may 
eonceive how wo^ds^ wluch were by future fo wdl 
adapted to that purpofe, come to be made ufe of by moa, 
as the Jigns of ttieir idm $ not by any natural connec- 
^on tlut lliare is between particuhr articulate founds 
and certain idias^ for then there«K>uId be but onetaa* 
guage aaaowft sdl men ; but by a iroluntary impofition, 
whereby fuca a word is made arbitrarily the mark^ of 
•fttch an fdSu. The ufe Aen of words is to be fenfible 
aarks of ideas s and the ideas they ftand for, are thmr 
proper and immediate figmfication. 
$ 2. Words are thefenfible Signs of his Ideas who ufes them. 
Thb ufe men have of thefe marks, being dither to re- 
cord their own thoughts for the affiftance of their own 
menunry, or as it were to bring out their ideas ^ and kf 
them before die view of others; n»fords in their primary 
or immediate figmficationfiand for nothing tut the ideas in 
the fmndofUm that ufes them, how imperfe£Uy foever. 
Or carekfsly th*fe ideas are collcAed from 4he things, 
which they are fuppofird to reprefent. When a man 
fpeaks to another, it is that he may be underftood s and 
die end of fpcech is, that thofe founds, as marks, may 
, make known his ickas to the hearer. That then which 
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words are the marks of^ are the ideas of the fpeaker : 
nor can any one apply them, as marksy immediately to 
any thing elfe, but the ideas that be himfclf hath. For 
this would be to make them figns of his own concep- 
tions, and yet apply them to other ideas-; which would 
be to make them fignsi and not figns of his ideas at the 
fame time j and fo in effe£k to have no fignification at 
all. Words being voluntary figns, they cannot be vol- 
untary figns impofed by him on things he knojvs not. 
That would be to make them figns of nothing, founds . 
without fignification. A man cannot make his words 
the figns either of qualities in things^pr of conceptions 
in the mind of another, whereof he has none in his own. 
Till he has forae ideas of his own, he cannqt fuppofe 
them to correfpond with the conceptions of another , 
man ; nor can he ufe any figns for them : for thus they 
would be the figns of he knows not. what, which is in,. 
truth to be the figns of nothing. But when he repre-, 
fents to himfclf other men's ideas by Xome of his ow% . 
if he confent to give them the fame Qamcjs that other , 
men do, it is dill to his . own ideas ; to ideas that he 
has, and not to ideas that he has not. 

j 3. Words are the fenfible Si^ns of his \^tz% who ufej 
them. 
This is fo neceflary in the uf^ of language, that in this 
refpcft the knowing and the ignorant, the learned and 
unlearned, ufe the words they fpeak (with any meaning), 
all alike. They, in every man^s mouth Jiandjfor the ideas 
hehaSi and which he would exprefs by them. A child 
having taken notice of nothing in the metal he hearsr 
called gold, but the bright fliining yellow colour, he ap- 
plies the word gold only to his own idea of that ^olour^ 
and nothing elfe : and therefore calls the fame colour ia • 
a peacock's tail, gold. Another that hath better obferv-. 
cd, adds to (hining yellow, great weight : and then the 
found gold, when he ufes it, ftands for a complex idea 
of a fliining yellow and very weighty fubftance. Anoth- 
er adds to thofe qualities fufibility : and then the word 
gold to him fignifies a body, bright, yellow, fufible, 
and very. heavy. Aoother adds malleahility : each of 
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tliefe ufes equallv the word goId» when diey have occa^ 
£on to exprefs tne idea tdiich they have applied it to : 
but it is eyidenty that each can apply it only to his own 
idea s nor can he make it (land as a fign of fuch a com- 
plex idea as he has not. 

$ 4. Words often fecreiiy referred^ PirJ% to the Ideas in 
other men*s minds* 
But though words, as they are ufed by men, can prop- 
erly and immediately (ignify nothing but the ideas that 
are in the mind of the fpeaker, yet they in their thoughts 
give them a fecret reference to two other things. 

Firfti Theyfuppofe their words to he marks of the idezt 
itt the minds a^jf other men with whcm they communicate : 
for elfe they mould talk in vain, and could not be un- 
derftood, if the founds they applied to. one idea^ were 
luch as by the hearer were applied to another } which 
is to fpeak two languages. But in this men ftand not 
vfually to examine whether the idea they and thofe they 
cKfcoiine with have in their mindsj be the fame : but 
Atnk it enough that they ufe the word, as they imag- 
inej in the common acceptation of tiiat language \ in 
iriiich they fuj^fe, that die idea they make it a fign of» 
is precifely the £ime» to which the imderftanding men 
cf that country apply that name. 

$ 5. Secondly to the Reality oftUngs. 
SscoUDZr^ Becaufe men would not be thought to talk 
iarely of their own imaginations, but of things as really 
they are ; therefore they often fuppofe the words tojland 
edfofor the reaiity of things* But this relating more par- 
^ularly to fubftances, and their names, as perhaps the 
former does to fimple ideas and modes, we (hall (peak 
of thefc two diflferent ways of applying words more at 
koge, when we come to treat of the names of mixed 
mc^es, and fubftances in particular : though give me 
leave here to fay, that it is a perverting the ufe of wordsi 
and brings unavoidable obfcurity and confufion into their 
fignification, whenever we make them ftand for any 
tmng, but thofe ideas we have in our own mind$. 

$ 6. Words by ufe readily excite Ideas. 
CoKCBKNiKG words alfo it is faraicr to be con(idered. 
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Firjl^ That they being immediately the figns of men's 
ideas^ and by that means ihe inftruments whereby men 
communicate their conceptions, and exprefs to one an^. 
other thofe thoughts and imaginations they have within 
their own breafts, there comes by conjlant j^ to be fuch a 
conneBion between certain founds^ and the ideas they Jlarnf 
foTy that the names heard, ahnoft as readily excite cer- 
tain ideasy as if the objeds themfelves, which are apt to 
produce them, did adually afFeifl the fenfes. Which is 
manifeftly fo in all obvious fenfible qualities j and in all 
fubftances, that frequently and familiarly occur to us. 

} 7. Words often ufed ivithout ftgnification* 
Secondly^ That though the proper and immediate Gg- 
nification of words are ideas in the mind of the fpcaker^ 
yet becaufe by familiar ufe from our cradles we come 
to learn certain articulate founds very perfectly, and 
have them readily on our tongues, and always at hand 
in our memories, but yet are not always careful to ex- 
amine, or fettle their fignifications perfecflly ; it ofttn 
happens that tnen^ even when they would apply them- 
felves to an attentive confideration, dofet their thoughts 
more on words than things. Nay, becaufe words arc 
many of them learned before the ideas are known for 
which they (land ; therefore fome, not only children^ 
but men, fp^ak fcveral words no otherwifc than parrots 
do, only becaufe they have learned them, and have 
been accuftomed to thofe founds. But fo far as words 
are of ufe and fignlficataon, fo far is there a conftant 
connection between the found and the idea^ and a de- 
fignation that the one ftand for the other •, without 
which application of them they are nothing but fo much 
infignificant noife. 

5 8. Their Signification perfeEllj arbitrary 
Words by long and familiar ufe, as has been faid, 
come to excite in men certain ideas fo conftantly and 
readily, that they are apt to fuppofe a natural connec- 
tion between them. But that they fignify only men's 
peculiar ideas ^ and that by a perfeEi arbitrary impofition^ 
is evident, in that they often fail to excite in others 
(even that ufe the iame language) the fame ideas we 
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take them to be the figns of : and every man has fo in- 
violable a liberty, to make words iland for what ideas 
he pleafes, that no one hath the power to make others 
have the fame ideas in their minds, that he has when 
they ufe the fame words that he does. And therefore 
. the great Augujlus himfelf, in the pofleflion of that 
power which ruled the world, acknowledged he could 
not make a new Latin word : which was as much as to 
iay, that* he could not arbitrarily appoint what idea any 
found fliould be a fign of, in the mouths and common 
language of his fubjefts. It is true, common ufe by a 
tacit confent appropriates certain founds to certain ideas 
irx all languages, which fo far limits the fignification of 
that found, that unlefs a man applies it to the fame idea^ 
he does not fpeak properly : and let me add, that unlefs 
a man's words excite the fame ideas in the hearer which 
he makes them (land for in fpeaking, he does not fpeak 
intelligibly. But whatever be the confcquence of any 
man's ufmg of words differently, either from their gen- 
eral meaning, or the particular fcnfe of the perfon to 
-whom he addrefTes them, this is certain, their fignifi- 
cation, in his ufe of them, is limited to his ideas ^ and 
they can be figns of nothing elfe. 

CHAP. III. 

OF GENERAL TERM5f 

^ 1 . The greatejl part of Words general. 

ALL things that exift being particulars, it may per- 
haps be thought reafonable that words, which 
ought to be conformed to things, fliould be fo too 5 I 
mean, in their fignification ^ but yet we fi net the quite 
.-• contrary. The far greatejl part of words, that make all 
.!. languages, aregemral .ierws ; which has not been the 
' 'ClTe^ of neglecl or chance, but of reafon and.neceflityr 
} 2. For every particular t hi fig to have a Name is //»• 

FjRSTy It IS impojj^ble that evc'ry particular thing fhould 
have a diftinS peculiar name. Tor the fignification and 
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ufe of words, depending <m that cotmeAioti which die 
mind makes between its ideas and the fonnds it ufes as 
figns of them, it is neceflary, in the application of nam^ 
to things, that the mind ihould have diftin£t ideas of 
the things, and retain alfo the particular name diat be* 
longs to erery one, with its peculiar appropriation tt» 
that idea. But it is beyond the power of human capaci- 
ty to frame and retain diftinfi uieas of aU the particular 
things we meet with : every bird and beaft men faw^ 
every tree and plant that afFefled the fenfes, could not 
find a place in the mod capacious underftanding. If it 
be looked on as an indance of a prodigious memory, that 
fome generals have been able to call every foldier ia 
their army by his proper name, we may eafily find a 
reafon, why men have never attempted to gii^ names 
to each fheep in their flock, or crow that flies over 
their heads; much lefs to call every leaf of plants, or 
grain of fand that came in their way, by a peculiar name. 

SmconDLT^ If it were poffible, it fVould jet ie ufilefs t 
becaufe it would not ferve to thechief end of language. 
Men would in vain* heap up names of particular ^ngs» 
that would not ferve them to communicate their 
thoughts. Men learn names and ufe them in talk with 
others, only that they may be underftood : which is 
dien only done, when by ufe or confoit, the found I 
make by the organs of fpeech, excites in another txxwEl% 
mind, who hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, wkea 
I fpeakit. This cannot be done by names applied to 
particular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in 
my mind, the names of them could not be fignificaat or 
intelligible to another; who was not acquainted with 
all thofe very particular things which had fallen under 
my notidf. 

$4. 
Thirdly^ But yet granting tfiis alfo feafibte (which 
I think is not) yet a dyHnB name for every particuiar thing 
nvouid mt he of any great ufe for the improvement rfknowU 
edge : whidi though founded in particular things, cn- 
Hrges itfelf by general views ; to n^iich things reduced 
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mto foi»$ under gcneral.n^imes 5irc pyoperiy fubfcrvicnt. 
!rhcfe, with the names belonging to them, come witli- 
m ibme ccHiipafs, and do not multiply every moment^ be« 
yond what cither the mind can contain, or ufe requires ; 

^ and therefore in thefe, men have, for the mod part (top- 
ped 5 but yet not fo as to hinder themfelyes from diftin- 
guifhing particular things, by appropriated names, where 
convenience -demands it. And therefore in their own 
ipedest which they have moft to do with, and wherein 
^hcy have often occafion to mention particular perfons» 
t^cy make ^fe of proper pames j and their diftinft In- 
4twlual$ have diflinfk denominations. 

$ 5. What things have proper Names* 
Besides perfons, countries, alfo cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, and other the like di(tin£lions of place, have ufual. 
fy found peculiar names, and th^t for the fame reafon \ 
diey being fuch as men have often an occafion to mark 
p^irticularly, and as it were fet before oAers in their dif- 
courfes with them. And I doubt not, but if we had 
jKafon to mention particular horfes, as often as we have 
to mention particular men, we ftiould hz^c proper names 
for the one, as familiar as for the other, and Buceph- 
alus would be a word as much in ufe as Alexanders 
And therefore we fee that amongftjockeys* horfes have 

' their proper names to be known and dKtingulfhed by, 
a^ commonly as their fervants j becaide, amongft them, 
diere is often ocoaGon to mention thi$ or that particular 
faorfei whpn he is out of fight. 

\ 6. How general Words are made. 
The next thing to be conGdered, is, Ho%u general wor4s 
emu U he made* For fince all things that exift are only 
psurticulars, how come we by general terms, or where 
fi»d we thofe general natures they are fuppofed «p 
ftand for ? Words become general, by being tnade the 
figns of general ideas ; ^nd ideas beconve general by fepa« 
rating from them the circumftances of time, and plHce^ 
and any other ideas^thzi may determine them to this or 
that particular cxlfteuce. l^y this way of abftraftion they 
.are made capable af 'reprefenting more individuals thaa 
■ VoL.U .N 
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one ; each of wVich haying in it a cohfbridity ib thift 
abftraA idea^ is (as we call it) of that fort. 

But to deduce this a little more diftinftly, it will not 
perhaps be amifs to trace our notions and natnes frons 
their beginning, and obfervc by what degrees we pro- 
ceed, and by what fteps we enlarge our ideas from our 
iirft infancy. There is nothing more evident, than tha* 
the ideas^ of the perfons children converfe with (to in- 
Aance in them alone) are like the perfons themfelve^, 
only particular. The ideas of the tiurfc, and the mother, 
are well framed in their minds ; and, like piflure^ of 
them there, reprefent only thofe individuals. The names 
they firil gave to them arc confined to thefe individu- 
als i and the names oinurfe and rhamtna^ the child ufes^ 
determine themfelves to thofe perfons. Afterwards, . 
when time and a lager acquaintance have made them 
obferve, that there are a great many other things in the 
world that in fome common agreements of fliape, and 
feveral other qualities, refemble their father and mother, 
and thofe perfons they have been ufed to, they frame an 
idea^ which they find thofe many particulars do partake 
in ; and to that they give, with others, the name mam 
for example. And thus they come to have a general name^ 
and a general idea. Wherein they make nothing new, 
but only leave out of the complex idea they had oi Peter 
and James i Mary and Jane^ that which is peculiar to 
each, and retain only what is common to them all. 

By the fame way that they come by the general name 
and idea dimany they eafily advance to more general names 
and notions. For obferving that feveral things that dif- 
fer from their idea oi man, and cannot therefore be com- 
prehended under that name, have yet certain qualities 
wherein they agree with man, by retaining only thofe 
qualities, and uniting them into one idea, they have a- 
gain another and more general idea ; to which having 
given a name, they make a term of a more comprehen- 
five extenfion : which new ic/<?/r is made, not by any new 
^-^dition, but only, as before, by leaving out the ih^c, 
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»id fome otfief propertif g fignified by the name »u«,and 
rctaining^only a body, with life, feiife, and fpontaneous 
motion, comprehended under the qame animal, 

$ 9. General natures are nothing hit ahfiraEl Ideas. 
That this is the lua^ whereby menfirft formed general 
x^^^^ and. general names to thentj I think, is fo evident, 
that there needs no other. proof of it, but the confider- 
mg of a man's felf or others, and the ordinary proceed- 
ings of their minds in knovrledge: and he that thinksgen- 
eral natures or notions are any thing, elfe but fuch ab- 
ftra6l and partial ideas oi more complex ones, taken at 
firft from particular exiftences, will, I fear, be at a lofs 
where to find them. For let any one refle£t,and.then tell 
me, wh^ein does his idea of man differ from that of Pe* 
Ur and Paul^ or his idea of horfe from that of Bucephalus^ 
. bi?t in the leaving out fomething that is peculiar to each 
individual, an4 rctainiing Co o>u.ch of thofe particular 
complex ideas of feyeral particular exiftences, as they are 
found to agree in ? Of the complex 'ideas fignified by 
tlie names man and horfe^ leaving out but tho{e particu- 
lars wherein they differ, ^nd retaining only thofe 
li^herein they agree, and pf thofe making a new diftinft 
complex idea^ and giving the name animal to it ; one 
has a more general term, that comprehends with man 
feveral other cr^atur^s. Leave out of the idea oianimal^^ 
ienfe and fpontaneous nation y zx\A the remaining com- 
plex tdea, maae \ip of the remaining fimplc ones of i?ody, 
life, and nourifliment, becomes a more general one, 
under the more comprehenfive term vivens. And not ^ 
to dwell longer on this particular, fo evident in itfelf, ^ 
by the fame vjjay the mind proceeds to hody,fuh/lant:eyZnd 
at laft to being, things and fuch univerfa,! terms, which^ 
ftand for any of our ideas whatfoever. To conclude^tbis 
whole my/lery of genera "smd /pedes, which make fucH at 
noife in the fchools, and are with juftice fo little regard- ^ 
. cd out of them, is nothing elfe but abftradl ideas, more . 
or lefs comprehenfive, with names annexed to them'. 
In all which, this is cpnftant and unvariable, that every 
more general terra ftands for fuch an idea, as is but a 
part afany of thofe contained under it. 
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§ 10. Wiy the Genus is or£narily made ufe of in deft-^ 
nitions* 
This may (how us the reafon, wAj; in the defining tf 
nvprds^ which it nothing, but declaring their fignifica- 
tion, nve make ufe of the genus ^ or next general word that 
comprehends it. Which is not out of necefi^, but 
only to fave the labour of enumerating the fcveral 
fimplc ideas^ which the next general word or genus 
ftands for : or, perhaps, fometimes the (hame of not 
being able to do it. But though defining hy genus and 
differentia (I craVc leave to uf« thefe terms of art, though 
originally Latin, fince they molt properly fuit thofe 
notions they are applied to) I lay, though defining hj 
lhe^^/»«/be the fliorteft way, yet I think it may be 
doubted whether it be the beft. This I am fure, it is 
not the only, and fo not abfolutely ncceffary. For def- 
inition being nothing but making another underftand 
by words, what idea the term denned ftands for, a def- 
inition is beft made by enumerating thofe fimple iifeas 
that are combined in the fignification of the term de- 
fined : and if ini|ead of fuch an enumeration, men 
haTt accuftomed themfehes to ufe the nextgenetal 
term ; it has not been out of neceflity, or for greater 
deamefs, but for quicknefs and difpatch fake. For, I 
Aink; that to one who defired to know what idea the 
word man ftood for, if it fhould be (aid, that man was 
a folid extended fubftance, haSring life, fenfe, fpontane- ^ 
«tts motion, and the faculty of reafoning ; I doubt not 
but die meaning of the term man would be as well un- 
Jerftood, and the idea it ftands for be at leaft as clearly 
made known as when it is defined to be a rational am- 
tnal : which by the feveral definitions of animal^ vivens^ 
and corpus, refolves itfelf into thofe enumerated ideas. 
I have, in explaining the term man, followed here the 
•rdinary definition of the fchools : which though, per- 
haips, not the moft exaft, yet ferves well enough to my 
prefent purpofe. And one may, in this inftance, fee 
what gave occafion to the rule, that a definition muft 
conCitt of genus znd differentia : and it fufiices to (how us 
the little neceility there is of fuch a rulei or advanta|p ' 
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19 the ftri& obferymg of it« For 4^^tiof|s^ as has 
l>cen faid, being only the explaining of one word .by 
fi^eral others^ fo that the gleaning or idea it ftands for 
may be certainly known ; languages are not always 
fo made according to the rules of tegi^, that every term 
Qnn have its fignincation exa£Uy and clearly exprefled* 
by two others. Experience fufficiently fatisfies us to 
the contrary \ or elfe thofe who have mad^ this rule^ 
hove done ill, that they have given us fo few definitions 
conformable to it. But of definitions, more in the next 
chapter. 

§ II. General and univerfal are Creaturerof the U/i*- 
derftandingp • 
To return to general words, it is plain by what has been* 
laid, that general and univerfal belong not to the real 
cxiftencc of things ; but jr^ the inventions and creatures - 
of the underjlandingi made by it for its own ufc, and* 
concern only figns, whether words or ideas. Words ' 
are general, as has been faid, when ufed for figns of 
general /WfAf, and fa are applicable indifferently to many* 
particular things h^^d ideas are general^ when they are 
£^ up as thereprefentatives-of many particular things ;, 
bat vmiver&lity. belongs nc^ to things themfelves^ 
which are all of them particular in tlieir cxiftence j 
even thofe words and ideas^ which in their fignifi*/ 
% cation are gencraL When, therefore, we quit partic-- 
ulars, the generals that reft are only creatures of our 
own making ; their general nature being nothing but 
^e capacity they are put into by the underftanding, of » 
fignifying or reprefenting many particulars. For the. :. 
fignification they have, is nothing but a relation, that 
by the mind of man is added to diem. ( i) 

( I ) Againft tKs the bifhbp of Worcefter objefts, and ouia 
author * anfwcrs as fbllowetb j " however, faiUi the bi(hop^ 
«* thfc abftrafted ideas are the work of the mind, yet they arc 
f* not mere creatures of the mind ; as appears by an inilance 
•* produced of the cffence of the fun being in one iingle in- 
•* dividual J in which cafe it is granted, That the idea may- 

♦ In hit firik letter, 

N a 
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§ II. AbfiraB Ideas are the Effences if the Genera ani 
Species. 
Thb next thing therefore to be confidered, is. What 
Und ofjignificatkn it is^ that general words htsve* 'Sot 

^ be fo abftrafted ; that more fans might agree in tt* and it 
<* is as much a fort, as if there were as many fans as there are 
^ ftars. So that here ^e have a real effence fubfiiling in cme 
^ indiyidual, but capable of being mnhiplied mto morcy and 
*< the fame eifencc remaining. BUt in tiiis one fun there is 
** a real eflencc» and not a mere nominal, or abftraded e^ 
** fence : but fuppofe there were more funs ; would not each 
*• of them have the real effence of the fun \ For what \% it 
<' makes the fecond fun, but having the £une real efience 
•* with the firft ? If it were but a nominal efibnce, then the 
** fecond would have nothing but the name." * 

This, as I nnderftand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove 
that the abftra<^ general effence of any fort of things, or 
things'df the fame deneminatton, 9. g, of man orfnarygoM> 
hath a real being out of the underftanding \ which, I con^ 
fefs, I am not able to conceive, Yoor lordfhip's proof here 
brought out of my effay, concerning the fun,l hofflbJy con- 
ceive, wH( notf reach it ; becaufe what is faid there, does not 
at all concern the real but nominal effence, as is evident from 
hence, that the idea I fpeak of there, is a complex idcai ; 
but we have no complex id^a of tlfe internal conftitution or 
real effence of the fun. Befidee, 1 fay exprefsly, llmt our 
diftinguifhing {ubftances into fpecies, by names, ia not at all 
founded on their real effence*. So chat the fun being one 
•f thefefubftances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your 
lordfhip, be fuppofed to mean by effence of the fun, the 
real effence of the fun, unlefs I had fo expreffed it. But all 
this argument will be at ^n end, when your lordfh^ (hall have 
explained what you mean by thefe words, " true fun/* In 
my fenfe of them, any thing will be a true fun to which the 
name fun may be truly and properly appHed, and to that 
lubftance or thing the name fun may be tn>ly and properly 
applied, which has united in it that combiaation of feniible 
qualities, by which any thing elfe, that is called fun, is dif- 
tinginfhed from other fubilances, i. c. by the nominal effence « 
and thus our fun i« denominated and diilinguiilied from a fix* 
cd ftar, not by a real effence that we do not know (for if 
we did; it is ^ffible we ihould find the real eff<ape or con&i* 
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as it is eTident, that they do not figi^y barely one par- 
ticular thing; for then they would not be general termsy 
but proper names : fo on the other fide it is as evident, 
Aey do not fignify a plurality y for man and men would 

tution of one of the fixed ftars to be the &me with that of 
«iar fun) but by a complex idea of fenfible qfualities co-eidft* 
kig, whichi wherever they are foiiqdy make a true fun. And 
thus I crave leave to anfwer your lordHiip's qoeftion : *^ for 
^ what is it makes the fecond fun to be a true fun, but hav- 
^ ittg the-^une real efleace with the fiirft ? If it were but a 
** notmnal el^nce» then the fecond would have nothing but 
*« the name." . . . " 

I humbly conceive, if it had the npminal eflence, it woukl 
h»ve fomethii^ belides the name, viz. That nominal eflence 
which is fufficient to denominate it truly a fun, or to make it 
be a true fun^ though we know nothing of that real eflence 
whereon that nom^l one depends. Your brdfliip will 
then argue^.that that real efiencS is in the fecond fun, and 
makes the fecond Xun. I grant it» when the fecond (un 
comes to exiil, fo as to be perceived by us to have all the 
ideas contained in.our com^x idea, i* e. in our nominal ef- 
iience of a fun. For (hould it be true, (as is now believed by 
aflronomers) that the real ei&nce of the fun were in any of 
the fixed ftan, yet fuch a ftar could not fof that be by us 
called a fun, whUft it anfwers not our complex idea> or nom- 
inai eflence of a, fun. But how far that will prove, that the 
eflenees of things, as they arc knowable by us, have a reahty 
in them diitindl frdm that of abllraA ideas in the mind, which 
are merely creatures of the mind, I do not fee ; and we fhali 
farther inquire, in confidering your lordHiip's following 
words. *« Therefore,^ fay you, " there muft be a real eU 
•* fence ift every individual of the fame kind." Yes, and I 
beg leave of your h>rd(hip to fay, of a different kind too. 
For that afene is it which makes it to be what it is. 

ThaSt every individual fubftance has real« internal, individ- 
ual conftttution, i. c. a real effznce, that makes it to be what it 
is, I readily grant. Upon this your lordfliip (ays, " Peter, 
James and John, are all true and real men." Anf. With-^ 
out doubt, fupfkifing them to be men, they are true and real 
men, i. e. fuppofii^ the name of that fpecies belongs to them* 
And fo three bobaques, are all true and real bobaques, iup- 
pofiag the name of that fpecies of animals bclopgs to them, i 
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then fifnifjr the farne^ and the diftinfKon of nutnbezs 
(as the gramm^dans call them) would be fuperfiuous an^ 
ufelefs. That then which general words fignify, is ^ 
fibrt of things \ and each of theni does that, by being a 

For I beff ech your tord/hlp to conGdery whether in jour 
way of arguiog> by naming them> Peter, James and Joho^ 
names fanuUar to U8« as appropriated to individuals of the 
fyecies mda, your lordfhip does not firft fuppofe them men,, 
and then very fafely aik^ whether they be not all true and real 
laen \ But if 1 fhould afk your lordfliipy whether Weweena^ 
CbucLery and Coufhed*, were true and real men or n^ ? Your^ 
lordfliip woujd not be able to tell me, till, 1 having pointed out 
to your lordihip the individuals called by thofe naqies, your- 
lordihip, by examining whether they had in thepfi thofe fen^. 
ible quahties which your lordfhip has combined into that 
complex idea to which you give the fpecific name man, de-^ 
termined them all, or fome of them, to be Uie fpeciec. 
which you sail man, ^d fo be true and real man : which, 
whpi your lordfhip has determined, it )^ plain you did it by: 
that which is only the nominal eifence, as not knowing the* 

'. real one. But your lordfhip farther afks, " WJiat is it makes 
•* Peter,. James and John real men ? Is it the attributing- 
^ the general name to them ? No, certainly y but that tka^ , 
^ Xxyat and red fffence of a man. is in every one of them.'' 

If, when your lordfhip afksj^ ** What makes tkem men ?'* 
your lordfhip uftd the ^ord making in the proper ienfc for 
^e efficient eaufe, and in that feme it were true, that the 
cffence of a man, i. e* the fpecific efience of that fpecie^ 
made a man ; it would vmdoubtedly folio w^ that this fpecif^- 
ic eflence had a reaUty beyond that of being* only a general • 
sd>fba^ idea io the mind* But when it is faid,. that it is tl^ 
true and real eflence of a man in every one of them t})at makea^ 
f eter^ James and John .true ^md real mpi, the true and real 
meaning of tbefe words is no more, but that the efiknceof 
that fpecies, i. e. the properties anfwering the complex ab* 
flra^ idea to which the fpeci£c name is given, being found 

, in them, that midkes them be prppedy and truly called men, 
or is the reafon why th?y are called men. Your lordfliip 
adds, << and we muft be. as certain of this, as^ we ^e that they 
!*are mcn.''^. 

' How, I befeech your lordfhip, are we certain that they are 
mcn» jMit Qfdy by oilr feqfe% finding thofe properties in then 
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&ga of an abftraA idea in the mind, to which idea^ a$ 
things exifting are found to agree, io they come to be 
ranked under that name ; or, which is aU one, be ' 
of that fort. Whereby it is evident, that the ejfences of 

which anfwer the abftra^ complex idea* which is in our 
minds, of the fpecific idea to wluch we have annexed thcv 
fpecific name man ? This I take to be the true meaning of 
what your lordfhip (ays in the next words, viz. ** They take 
'* their denomination of being men from that common nature 
** or cffence which is in them'j" and I am apt tb think, thcfc 
words will not hold true in any other fenfe* 

Your lordfhip's fourth inference begins thus } " That the 
<< general idea is not made from the fimple ideas by the mere 
•«*a6tof the mind aMra6ting from circumfta^ccs, but from 
•« reafon and confidcration of the nature of things.** 

i thought, my lord, that reafon and eonfideration had 
been a& of the mind, mere ads of the mind, when any thing 
was done by them. Your lordfhip gives a reafon ibr it, viz. 
•• For, when we fee (everal indivjdinls that have the fame 
^ powers stnd properties, we thence infer, that there muft be 
^ fomething common to 1^ which makes them of one kind.*' 

I grant the inference to be true ; but mufft beg leave to 
^eny that tlus proves, that the general idea the name is an- 
nexed to, is not made by the mind. I have &id, and it agrees 
with what your lordfhip here feys, ♦ That " thcr mind, in 
<* making its complex ideas of fubftsmces,only follows nature, 
** and puts no ideas together, whreh are not fuppofed to 
^ have an union in nature. Nobody joins the voice ol a fheep 
^ with the (hape of an horfe ; nor the colour of lead with 
•* the weight awl fixedi^efs of gold, to be the complex ideas 
^* of any real fubftances ; unlefs he has a mind \o fill his 
'* head with chimeras, and his difcourfes with uninteHigible 
« words. Men obferviiig certam qualities always joined 
* and exifting together, therein copied nature, and of ideas 
•* fo united, made their complex ones of fubilance, &c.'* 
Which is very little different from what your lordfhip here 
fays, that it is from our obfervation of individuals, that we 
come to infer, *• that there is fomething common to them 
<« ail.*' ' But 1 do not fee how it will thence follow, that 
the general or fpecific idea is not made by the mere a6t of 
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the forts, or (if the Latin word pleafog better) ^^af^ erf 
things, are nothing ehe but thcfe abftraft ideas. For 
the having the eflencc of any fpecics, being that which 
makes any thing to be of that fpecies, and the conform- 

the mind. No, fays your lordlhip, "There is fomethinj 
« common to them all, which makes them of one kind \ and 
** if the difference of kinds be real, that yrhich makes them. 
** all of one kind muft not be a nominal, but real eflence/' 

This may be fome objediion to the name of nominal ef-^ 
fence ; but is, as 1 humbly conceive, none to the thing dc-^ 
figncd by it. There is an internal conftitution of thing8, on 
whicl| their properties depend. This your lord/hip and I 
are agreed of, and this we call the real effence» There ai^ 
ajUb certain complex ideas, or cpmbinations of Ui.efe propers- 
ties in men's minds, to which they commonly annex fpcclfi^: 
iltmes, or names of forts px kii)ds of thinge* This, I believe, 
joixx lordihip does not deny. Tbefe complex ide^s, for want 
of a better name^ I have called nominal eflfences ; how prop- 
erly, 1 will not difpute. But if any one, will help me tp f 
better name for them, I amVeady to receive it ; till then, t 
Buft, to expreii myfdfe ufe thi?, Npw, my lord, body, life^ 
«pd the power ofveafoning, bqng^not the re& cfTence of aman, 
M I believe ypur lordihip wil} agr<;e, v^ill yoijr lordfliip fay^ 
t^ they are not eoough to ipake Jthe thing wherein they ar^ 
fpupd, G^ th^ kind called man,, and not of tjie kind calie4 
l^aboon, becaufe the difitrence pf thefe kind^ is re^al ? If tbi? 
be not real enoi|gh to ma)^e the thing of one kind apd no(. 
ctf" another, I do not fee how animal rationale can b<p enougl^' 
xjeally to difltjngyifti a man from an horfe ;; for that fc but thf 
oominal,^ no( real efience of that kind, defined by the namf^ 
mum : and yet I fi;ippofc, every one thinks it real enough to. 
lyiake a v^ difference between tb^t and other ^inds. And 
if nothing will fervc the turn, tp make things of one ki;i<l 
and not of another Twhicb, a^ 1 have ftiowed, figiiifies n4 
more but raking of them under differgit fpecific napi^)- 
but their real imkaowji conllitutions, which are the real ei^ 
fences we are fpeakir^ of, I fear it would be a long while 
, before we (hould have really different kinds, of fuhftances, or 
difUn^ names for them, unlefs we could diftinguifh them by 
thefe diferenc^, of which v^e have no diftinft conceptions. 
For 1 think it would not be readily anlwered me, if! ihouU 
demand, wherein lies t|ie res^ differpmy jn the intehxal cot^ 
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Itjr to the idea to whith the name is sinncxcd, beinf 
"thit which gives a right to ^at name ; the having thS 
cfleftce, and the having that conformity muft needs be 
^he fame thing : fince to be of any fpecies, and to kavt 

'&tutioH of a ftag from that of a buck, which are each rf 
^hem ver^ Well kndwH to be of one kind, and Bot of the oth- 
€r ; and nobody qiieftions but that the kinds, whereof cacfi 
of them is, are really different. 

Your lordfhip farther fays, << And this difference doth not 
■** depend upon the complex ideas of fubftances, whereby men 
<« arbitrarily jbin modes together in their minds.'* 1 confefs, 
my lord, I know not i^hat to fey to this, becaufe I do not 
inow what thfefe complex ideas of fubftances are, whereby 
men arbitrarily join modes together in their minds* But I 
^m apt to thihk therfe is a ihiftake in the •matter, by the 
worcls that follow, which ixt thefe^ « For let them miftake 
*« ift their conriplication of ideas, cither in leaiKng out or put- 
^« ting in what doth not bdong to them ^ smd kt their ideft 
.<« be what they pleafc, the real effence of a main and all 
<< horfe, and a tree, are juft ^hat they were/* 

The miftake 1 fpoke of, I humbly fuppofe, is this, that 

"things are here t^ken to be diftinguiflied by their real dt 

.•fences^ when, by the very way of fpeaking of them,it is cleat, 

that they are already diftinguifhed by then* nominal effence^, 

glnd are fo taken to be, Vdt what, I befeeck youf Ibrdfhip, 

cides ^ourlordfhip mean. When you fay, " The real effende 

^< of a man, and an horfe, and a tree,*' but that there a^ 

fuch kinds already fet but hf the fignificitibn of thele names, 

*man, hdrfe, tree ? And <vhat, I befeech your Ibrdfhip, is the 

' fignification of each of thefe fpecific names, but the compltot 

idea it ftands for ? And that complex idea is the nominal 

effence, arid nothing elfe. So that tsikin^ man, as yo«r 

'lordrtiip do^s here;;to Hand fok- a kind or fort of individua&» 

■ lall ^hich agree in thkt common coitlp/lex id^a, which that 

* fpecific name ftands f6r. It is certaitl that the >eal cflbnce of 

*^U the individuals comprehended iind^r the fpecific name maft, 

in your ufe of it, would be jail the fame; let others Ica^e 

^out or put into their complex idea of man vi^at they pleaf« ; 

"becaufe the real effence on which that unaltered complex 

<dea,S. e, thofe properties depend, muft ncceffarilybc co*i- 

eluded to be the fame. 

*' t\iri take it f<^ granted, that in ttlifag the tiame ttuto, b 
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arighttodiefianiectfdiat fpedesyis all one. As&r 
example> to be a man^ or of the fpeeics tmuf^ aad to 
hare right to the name maUf is the £^ne thii^. Agakt 
to be a man, or of the fpecies moM, and have the efleacc 

Ai6 pkecy your lordihip ii£n it for that eompkx idea whidi 
is in your lordfhip's mind of that fpecies. So that your 
lordihip, by putting it for» or fubftituting it in the place of 
that complex idea where you (ay the real efleoce of it is juft 
as tt was, or the very fame as it was, does fuppofe the idea k 
ftands for to be fteadily the fame. For, if 1 change the fig* 
nification of the word man, whereby it may not comprehend 
juft the fame individuals which in your lordfhip's fenfe it doe^ 
but Aut out fome of thole that to your lordfhip are men ia 
your fignificaticm of the word man» or take in others to which 
your lordfhip does not allow the name man ; I do not think 
you will fay, that the real eflence of man in both the& fenfes 
is the fame. And yet your lordfhip feems to fay fo, when 
^you fay, ** Let men miilake in the complication of th^ 
^ ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth npt 
^ bekmg to them ;*' and let their ideas be what they pleafcy 
die real e&nce of the individuals comprehended under ijxt 
names annexed to thefe ideas, will be the fame : for fo* I 
humbly conceivcj'it mud be put, to ^nake out what your 
lordftiip aim at. For as your lordfhip puts it by the name 
of man, or any other fpecific name, your lordfhip feems to 
me to fuppofe,that that name, ftands fort ^^ iM>t. £>r the 
&me idea, at the fame time. 

Tor example, my lord, let your lordfhip's idea* to fthiok 
you annex the fign man) be « rational animal : let aaother 

^Juan's Idea be a rational animal of fiich a fhape^ let a thicd 
man's idea be of an animal of fuoh a fize aad fhapcf leaving 
out rationality ; let a fourth's be an anin^ with a body ot 

.fuch aihape, and an immalerial fubftance, with a power of 
nmfbning { let a fifth leave out of his idea an immaterial 
fiibftafice. It is ^laia evilly one of thefie will call hissC maB» 
as well as your lordflup ; and yet it is as plain that men, at 
ft/uiding for all thefe diftind, complex id^St canQOt be fup- 
pofed to have the fame internal conflitution^ i. e* the fame 
«al eience* The truth is, every diftind abfbad idea with 

a name to it, makes a real diftind kind, whateytr the real ef- 
fience (which we know not of any of them) be. 
.And therefore I grant it true what your Jbfdfbjyp %« in 
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^cf a moMf is Ae fame tfaiiig. Now, finoe aofthing caii 
lie a iMiif s or have a rig^t to the name n$a»f but what 
las a conformity to Ac abftra£l idea the name mam 
ilancU for ; nor any thing be a xnan, or have a right to 
the fpecies ^tan, bnt what has the eflence of that fpedes, 
it foUowS) that the abftra^k idsM, for which the name 

the next words, << And let the aominal eflences differ never 
^ fo much) the real common efience or nature of the feveral 
<* kinds, are not at all altered by them,*' i. c. That our 
thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real conftitutions that are 
in things that exift, there is'nothing more certain. But yet 
it is true, thet the change of ideas, to which we annex them^' 
-can and does alter the fignification of their names^ and there* 
by alter the kinds, which by thefe names We rank and fort 
them into. Your lordftup farther adds, " And thefe reji 
^ eflences are nnchangeabte," i. e. the intemal confUtntiona 
are unchangeable. Of what, I befeech year lord^p, are the 
intemal conftitutions unchaageable ? Not of any UiiDg tha^ 
exifls, but of Ood alone ; ior they may be chan jfed all as ea^ 
^ly by that hand that made them, as the internal frame of a 
watch. What dien is it that is unchangeable? The intemal 
<!onftitution,*orrealcflence of a fpecies; which, in plain Ero» 
glifh, is no more but this, whilft th^ fame fpecific name, v. g» 
x>f man, hoife, or tree, is annexed to> or made the fign of the 
feme abftra^ complex idea, uader which I rank feveral imh- 
viduals? 5 it is impoflible but the real coiiftitntion on which 
that unaltered, complex idea, or nominal effence depend^ 
Anft be the Tame, i. e. in other words, where we find all the 
Ikme properties, wehavereafonto conclude there is the fame 
real, i(|teraal conftitution from Which thofc properties ioW. 
' But*your lordfhtp profes the real eflences to be unChame* 
3(ble,'becaufe God makes them, in thefe feUowiag wordit 
^ For, however there may happen fome ^riety i« indivtdn^ 
^ als by particular a^idents, yet the etfences of nwn# mA 
^ horfes, and tree^, remain always the fame ;becaufe they db 
•• not depend on the ideas of men, but on the w^ of the Cre^ 
^ ator, who hath made fevcral forts of beings.^* 

It is true, the real conftitntions or ciTences of particular 
things eibifting do not depend on the ideas of nren, but om 
the win of the Creator: but their being ranked into fortv 
ttnder fuch and fuch names, does depend, and wholy dependf 
^ the ideas of ttoea* • 

Vol. IL O 
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ftands, and the eflfence of the fpccies is one and the 
fame. From whence it is eafy to obfcrvc, that the et- 
fences of the forts of things, and confequently^ the fort- 
ing of this, is the workmanihip of the uhderitanding, 
that abilra^ls and makes thofe general ideas. 
f 13. *They are the nmrkmanjbtpof the Umkr/iafuBng^ hit 

have their foundation in the Similitude of things, 
I WOULD not here be thought to forget, much left to 
deny, that nature in the produftion of things makes fev- 
eral of them alike : there is nothing more obvious, efpe- 
eially ia the races of animals, and all things propagated 
by feed. But yet, I think, we may fay the forting of 
tnem under names is the 'worlmanjhip rftbe underhand* 
ingy taking occafionfrcm the Jimilitude it obferves amongft 
•them to make abftrad general ideas, and fet them up m 
die mind with namei annexed to them as patterns or 
forms (for in that fenfe the w<Hrd form has a very propt- 
er fignification) to which as particular things exifttng 
are found to agree, fo they come to be of that fpecies, 
have that denomination, or are put into that c/oj^s. For 
when we fay, this is a ntan, that a hcr/e ; this jufticef 
that cruelty ; this a watch, that zjack ; what do we elfe 
but rank things under different fpecific names, as 9r 
freeing to thofe abftradl ideae, of which we have made 
thofe names the iign$? and what are the eflences of 
thofe foecies fet out and marked by names, but thofe 
aUtra^ ideas in the mind ^ which are as it were the 
bonds between particular things that exift,and the names 
they are to be ranked under ? And when general names 
have any connexion with particular beiags, thefe ab- 
ftradi ideas are the medium that unites them : ^ that the 
eflences of fpecies, as diftinguilhed and denominated 
by us, neither are nor can be any thing but thofe precife 
Abftraft ideas we have in our minds. And therefore the 
fuppofed real eflences of fubftances, if diflerent from our 
ahjlraft ideas, cannot be the eflences of tlie fpecies we 
rank things into. For two fpecies may be one as ration- 
ally, as two different eflences be the eflence^ of one 
fpecies : and I demand what are the alterations may or 
naynotbeinaAwyJ'or/fjrf, without makinjg either of 
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diem to be of another fpecies ? In defetmining th« 
fpecies of things by our abftra£l ideas^ this is eafy to re-- 
folve : but if any one will regulate himfcif "herein by 
fuppofed real efTenceS) he will, I fuppofe, be at a lofs ; 
and he will never be able to know when any thing prc-^ 
cifely ceafes to be of the fpecies of a horfe or lead. 

§ 14. Each dtJiinB ahJlroB Idea is a di/Unii Effence, 
Noa will any one wonder, that I fay thefe ejinces^ or 
ab{lra£l ideas {wKxch are the meafures of name^ and th^ 
boundaries of fpecies) are the nvorkmanjhip of the under-' 
Jianding^ who couQders, that at lead the complex one$ 
arepften^ in feveral men, diflfcrcnt colletlions of fimple 
ideas ; and therefore that is covetoufnefs to one man^ 
vhich is not fo to another. Nay, even in fubftances, 
•where their abHraft ideas feem to be taken from th^ 
things themfelves, they- are not conftantly the fame ^ 
no not in that fpecies which is mod familiar to us, and 
vrith which we have the moil intimate acquaiutance ; 
it iiaving been more than once doubted, whetlier th^ 
fastiis J>orn of a woman were a matty even fo far as thcjt 
it hath been debated, whether it ^'dfre or were not to \a , 
nourifhed and baptized : whidii/could not be, if the 
abftra£l idea of.eifence, to which the name man be* 
longed, were of nature's making \ and were not the uu^ 
jcertain and various colle£kion oiF iimple ideas^ which the 
underltanding puts together, and then ab(lra£ling it, af- 
fixed a name to it. So that in truth every djjiincl ahJlraEl 
idea // a diJlinB ejfence : and the names that Itand for 
fuch diiUn£t ideas f are the naines of things eneucially dif- 
ferent. Thus a circle is as eflentially different from an 
oval, as a iheep from a goat : and rain is as eflentialiy 
difierept from fnow, as water from earth ; that abftraft 
idea which is the efience of one, being impoffibie tQ 
be communicated to the other. And thus any two ab- 
Ar^HideaSi that in any part vary one from another, with 
two diftin^ names annejted to them, conflitute two dif- 
tinft forts, or, if you ple^ilc ^fpecies, as eifcntiallv different 
as any two tl>e mod remote, or oppofite in the world, 

j 1 5. Real and naminal EJfence, 
But fince the ejfences of thingsare t|iought, by fome, (and 
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Act without reafon) to be wholly unknown ^ k may not 
be amifs to confider ^tfiveral Jignifications rfthe word 
tffence. 

Firft^ Efenei may be taken for the beix^ of VEHf thmg» 
whereby it is what it is. And thus the real internal^ 
but generally in fubftances unknown, conftitution of 
things, whereon their difco?erable qualities depend, may 
be called their effence. This is the proper original figni* 
fication of the word, as is evident from the formation 
of it ; iffenita^ in its primary notation, fignifying prop* 
erly, being. And in this fenfe it is ftill ufed, when we 
fbeak of the ejjknce of particular things, without giiang 
Inem any name. 

Seconaijf The learning and diiputes of the fchook 
liaving been much bufied about gtftus Mid Jpecie/, tl» 
word effence has almoft loft ks primary fignificati<m : 
and inftead of the real conftitution <rf thia^, has been 
almoft wholly applied to the artificial (^nftituticm of 
gemij zndjpecies. It is true, there is ordinarily fuppefed 
a real conftitution of die forts of things ; and k is paft 
doubt, there muft Hf^'Tome real conftitution, on which 
amy coileclion oi find^e r^or eo-exifting muft depend* 
But it being erident, ^at things are ranked under aam€« 
mto forts or JfucieSf only as they agree to certain abftrafi 
ideas y to which we have annesml thofe naanes pthe sfi^ 
fence ot esLch gemtSf or fort, comes to be nothing but 
diat abftra£t idea, which die general oxfirkd (if I imiy 
have leave fo to call it from fort^'fA I do geuenJ from 
genus) name ftands for. And this we (hall find to be 
that which the word effenee imports m its mcft familiar 
-ufe. Thefe two forts of effences^ I fuppofe, may not un* 
fitly be termed, the one the real, tl^ odier tike mmimit 
iffence, 

5 itf. Cmjlant cwmBion between the twrnand tmm$ai 
EJfenee. 
Bbtwmmn the nprmmd ejfenct, and the name^ there is fo 
near a conw^on, that the name of any fort ot things 
cannot be attributed to any particulsur being but what 
Jias this effence, whereby it anfwers that abftraA idea^ 
n^iereof dbat name is tfie fign. , 
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$ 17. St^pim that l^eeiesare diJHngmJbed by their 
real Effences^ ufelefs. 
Concerning the real eflences of corporeal fubftance8» * 
(to mention thefe only) there are, if I miftake not, two 
opinions. The one is of thofe, who, ufing the word ef" 
fence for they know not what, fuppofe a certain number 
of thofe {^rf/, according to wluch all natural things 
are made, and wherein they do exactly every one of 
them partake, and fo become of this or thzt Jpecm. The 
other and more rational opinion, is of thoie who look 
on all natural things to have a real, but unkiy wn con^ 
fiitution of their infenfible parts ; from which dow thofe • 
fenfible qualities, which ferve us to diftinguiCh them one 
from another, according as we have occafion to rank 
them into forts under common denominations. The fop» 
jner of thefe opinions, wiiich fuppofes thefe effences^ as 
a certain number of forms or moulds, wherein all natural 
^ings, that exift, are caft, and do equally partake, has, 
I imagine, ytrj much perplexed the knondedge of natur- 
al things. The frequent produ<flions of monfters, in 
all the fpecies of animals, and of changelings, and other 
ftrange iflues of human birth, carry with tbemdifficut*- 
ties not pofiible to confift with this hypothefis : fince it 
is as impoffible, that two things, partaking exa£Uy of 
the fame mi-effenee^ fiioutd have different properties, as 
that two figures partaking oi the fame real eflence 
of a circle fttf>uld hnive different prope.rties. But were 
there no other reafon againft it, yet thtfuppofitiimofefi' 
fences that cannot be known^ and the making them nevet* 
thelefs to be that which diftinguifbes (he fpecies of things 
is fo mfhoUy ufetefsy and unferviceable to any part of oi^r 
knowledge, tiat that alone were fufficicnt to make us 
lay it by, and content ourfelves with fuch ejences of the 
forts or fpecies of things as come within the reach of our 
knowledge : which when ferioufly confidercd, will be 
found, as I have faid, to be nothing elfe but thofe ab« 
ftra£t complex ideas^to which we l^ve annexed diftin^ 
general names. 
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$ i8. RtiJ offd mminal Efinc$ ihefism injmfk Ideas 
andMcdeSi Sfirtni m itd^ftancei. 
EsSEtTCBB being thus difttiigaiflied into nmmal ta<l 
real^ we may ferUier oblenre, that i« the fpecki KAfimfdt 
ideas and modes ^ thef m^e akwajs thifinm / but injuhftan^ 
€ts alnvi^s qmSi SJirHrt* Him a figore inclttding a fpace 
between three lineS) te tlie real a» well at nominal ejif9cr 
of a triangle ; it being not only the abftrad iika t« 
^ which die general name is annexed^ but the yrerj ej^ntia 
or beii% of the thing itfelf, that foundation from which 
•n ks pryert ie g flow, and to which they are all infepa- 
rably annexed. Bur it is for othetwife concerning that 
parcel of matter, which makes rtie ring on my finger^ 
wherein thefe two^ncn are appaffeatly difierent. For 
it is the real conftitntton of its infenfiMe parts^ on whidi 
depend all thofe properties of cohmr) wmght, fufibilkyv 
fxednefs, tst<. which makes it to be faA/, or gives it a 
tight to that name winch is therefore its nomtnd ^nc^ : 
fece nothing can be called ;oM but what has a conform- 
ity of qualities fo that abCba^l complex idea, to whiA 
dkat name is annexed. But this dHlindion of efftneer^ 
belonging particularly to fubftances, we fhal), uriien we 
come to confider their names, have an occafion to treat 
of more fully. " • 

j 19. Efeneifingetferablianiineorrupttbie* 
fnAT fuch fl^rtf^ ideas, ^oM names U ihemy as we have 
becri fpeaking <rf, are tfftnees^ mve farther appear by 
wKat we ate told concerning ejfences^ viz. that they 
*«fe aH ingenerabte and incorruptible. Which cannot 
be true of the real conftitutions of things which begin 
and perifli with them. All things that exift, befides 
their author, are all liable to change ; efpecially thofe 
things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 
bands und er diftinft names or enfigns. Thus that 
which was grafs to-day, is to-morrow the fleftiof a (heep^ 
and within a few days after becomes part of a man : in 
all which, and the like changes, it is evident thehr real 
efencey 1. r.'that conftitution, whereon the properties 
of thefe fcveral things depended, is deftroycd, and pcr- 
iihes with them. But e/finces being taken for id^s^ 
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tftabliihed in tbe mindi with names annexed to them^ 
they are fuppofed to remain fttadily the fame, whatever 
mutations tl^ particuhr fubftances are liable to. For 
whatever becomes of Alepsander and Bucephalus ^ the ideas 
to which man and borfi are annexed, are fuppofed never- 
dielefs to remain the fame: and fo the {^»r^/ of thofe 
fpecies are preferred whole and undeftroyed, whatever 
dianges happen ta.any» ^ ail of the individuals of thofe 
Jpeeks. By this means, the offence of zj^sies refts fa£e 
and entire, without the exiftence of fo mGch as one indi- 
vtduat of diat kind. For were there now no circle t%r 
ifting any where in the w(»rkl (as perhaps tharfigure ex- 
\&^ not any where exa£ily marked out) yet the idea an- 
nexed to mat name would not ceafe to be what it is \ 
ner ceafe to be as a pattern to deteirmine which of the 
particular figures we meet with have or have not a right 
to the name etrekt and fo to ihow which of them» bv 
kanng that efience, was oithAtJpeei^s. And though there 
neither were nor had been in nature fuch a beaft as an um^ 
«0m|Or fuch ^ a fiflias z mermaid ^ ye| fuppofing tlpfe 
names to ftand^for complex abftra£t ideas that contaiood 
. no inconfiftency in themi the ejffeace of z mertnaid is a^ ii|* 
tellij^ble as that of a man s and the idea of an unicorn as 
certain, fteady, and permanent as that of a horfe. From 
what has been faid, it is evident, that the do6krine of the 
knmutability of ejinces proves them to be only abftraA 
ideett: and is founded on the relation eftabliihed between 
them, and certain founds as figns of them; and will al- 
ways be true-aa long as the lame name can have the fame 
fignification. 

$ 20. Reeapituiati$n. 

To conclude, this is that which inihort I would fajj viz* 

That all the great bufineis oi genera mAJpedts^ and their 

effencesi, amounts to no more but this, thatmen makingab- 

ftra& ideasy and iettling them in their miods with naines 

' annexed to them, do thereby enable themfelves to confid- 

• et things, and difcoarfe of them,asit were in bundles, for 

the eafier and readier improvement and communication 

of their knowledge ; whJchwould advance but flowly were 

. their words and thoughts confined only^to particulars. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE NAMES OF SIMPLE I3EAS. 

^ I . Names offtmple Ideas, Modes ^ "and Subftances^ have 
each fomethin^ pecuHar. 

THOUGH all words, as I have ihown, figniff noth- 
ing immediately but the ideas in the mind of 
the fpeaker \ yet upon a nearer furvey we fhaU find that 
the namei offtmple ideas, mixed modes (under which I 
comprife relations too) tmd naiurai fuhjkmces^ have each 
vF them fomething peculiar at)d difiercnt from (be other. 
For example : 

^ 2. I. Names offmple Ideas and S^ifiancfs intmuUii 
real Exiftence. 
FlRSr^ The n^mes offtmple ideas andfuhfianees^ with the 
abftraft ideas in the mind, which they immediately fig^ 
nify, intimate aHb fame real exifience^ from which wstf 
derived their original pattern. But the names efndxed 
modes terminate in the idea that is in the mind, and lead 
not the thoughts any farther, as we (hall fee more at 
largCv in the following chapter. 

$ 3. 2. Names ofjimpte Ideas, and Modes ^figniff aU 
ways both real and nominal Effence. 
Secondly i The names offmple ideas, and modes fgmff 
4slways the real as well as ncminaJ effence of their j^edes* 
But the names of natural fubflaticesftgmfy rarely^ if e^et^ 
any thing but barely the nominal effences of thofe fpedesj 
as we fhall (how in the chapter that treats of thenames 
of fubftances in particular. 

J 4. 3. Names offtmple li^^'^undefinable. 
THlUDLYy The names offtm^ ideas are not capable of any 
definitions i the names^of all complex ideas are. It has ' 
2iot, that I know, been yet obferved by any body, what 
words arc, and what arc not C2ipablc of being defined \ 
t}ie want whereof is (as I am apt to think) not feldom 
the occafion of great wrangling and obfcurity in men's 
diicburfes, whilft fome demand definitions of terms that 
cannot be defined : and others think they ought to reft 
fttisficd in an explication made by a more general word^ 
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and its reftriAion (or to fpeak in terms of art, by a ge- 
nus and difference) when even after fuch definition nude 
acoMrding to rule, thofc who hear it, have often no 
more a clear conception of the meaning' of the word 
than they had before. This at leaft I think, that the 

• ihowing what words are,and what are notcapable of de& 
initions, and wherein confifts a g«od definition, is not 
wholly befides#urprefentpurpofe; and perhaps will af« 
ford fo much light to the nature of thefe figns, and our 
ideaSi as to deferve a more particular «>i\nderation. 

§ 5, {fa/i were definalle it imuld he aprocefs in infinitum* 
I WILL not here trouble myfelf, to prove that all terms 
are not definable from that progrefs, in infinitum^ which 
it will vifibly lead us into, if we (hould allpw that all 
names could be defined. For if the terms of one de&- 
nition were Hill to be defined by another, where at laft 
ibottld we ftop ? But 1 (hall, from the nature of our 
ideasy and the fignificatton'of our words, fhow, whyjbmty 
fftimei ean, and others eanmt be defined^ 2xA which they ar«t* 

§ 6. Jf^Aaf a Dgmtion is* 
I THINK it. is a^[reed, that a definition is nothing elfe^ 
but thejbomng the meaning of one nuerdhf frmred ^dkr mf 
/jfnommms terms* The meaning of wovds being only 
die tdeas they are made to ftand for by him ikat ufes 
Aem : the meaning of anv term ia then fbowed, or the 
word is defined, when, oy other words, the idea it is 
iBsde the fign of, and anaoced to in ^e mind of the 
fpeaker, is as it were reprefented» or fet before the view 
ef another » and thus its fignification afcertamed : this 
k the only ufe and end of ctefinitions \ and therefore ibe 
<mly meafure of what is, or ia not a good definition. 

^ $ 7. Simpk Ideas ^vJ^funA^kuMe. 

This being premifed, I fay, that tbenemes rfjimple kieaSf 
and thofe only, are incapable (f being defined* The reaibn 
whet^of is this, that the feveral terms of a definition, 
fignifying feveral idoas^ they can all together byno means 
teprefent an idea^ which has no compofition at all ; and 
iberefore a definition, which is properly nothing but 
die (howing the meaning of one word by feverd oth-* 
crs not fignifying each the fame thing, can in the names 
of fimple ideas have no place. 
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- § 8. InftanceS'^M^iBn. 
The not obferVing this difference in our ideas ^ and their 
names, has produced that eminent trifling in the fchoola» 
which is fo eafy to be obferved in the definitions they 
give us of feme few of thefe fimple ideas. For as to the 
greateft part of them, even thofe mafters of definitions 
were fain to leave thenci untouched, mericly by the im- 
poffibility they found in it., What more exquifite/^ir- 
gpfi could the wit of man invent, than this definition, 
the oB of being in power ^ as far forth as in power P which 
would puzzle any rational man, to whom it was not 
already known by its famous abfurdity, to guefs what 
word it could ever be fuppofed to be the explication of. 
If Tui/y afking a Dutchman what beweeginge was, {hould 
have received this explication in his own language, that 
it was a£ius entis in poientia quatenus in poteniia ; 1 aik 
whether any one can imagine he could thereby have 
Yinderftood what the word beweeginge (jgnified, or have 
gueiied what ////^ a Dutchman ordinarily had in his miuc^ 
and would fignify to aii^her when he uied that found. 

Nor have the modern philofophers, who have epdeaarouiw 
ed to throw off ihc Jargon of the fchools, and fpeak ity^ 
telHgibly^ mu(3i better iucceded in.defintng fimple Mea^ 
whether by explaining their caufes, or any otheiwifo^ 
The atomtfky who define motion to b^ a puffage from etem 
^Qce t9 another,whstt do they more than put one fynoni^ 
mous word for another ? For what is pajage^ other than 
motion ? And if they were aiked what pafiage wasi) how 
would they better define it than by mUion P For is it not 
at leaft as proper and fignificant to fay, paffage is a m^iem 
from one place to tlnaiher^ as to fay, motion is a paffage^ &c. 
This is to-tranflate and not to define) when we change 
two wonds of the fame fignification one for another % 
which, when one is better underftood.than the othei^ 
may ferve to difcover what idea the unknown (lands for^; 
but is 'very far from a d^nitiouy unlefs we will fay every 
Engiyh word irt the diftionary is the definition of th^ 
Latin word it anfwers, and that motion is a definition oJT 
pmtm. NornvUlthefucciil^veapflktaionofibeptwU^ftbi 
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iuperficies ofomhodyto th^fe of another ^ which the Carter 
Jkns give us, prove a much- better definition of motion^ 
vrhen well examined. 

$ 10. Light. 
The^& ofperfpicuousy as far forth asperfptcmus^ is anoth* 
er peripatetic defimtion of a fimple idea $ which though 
not more abfurd than the former of motion^ yet betrays 
its ufelefsoefs and infignificancy nu>re plainlyi becaufe 
experience will eafiiy convince any one*, that it cannot 
make the-mcaningof the word light (which it pretends 
to define) at all underftood by a bKnd man ; but the 
definition of motion appears not at firft fight fo ufelefs, 
becaufe it efcapcs this way- of trial. For this firajje idea^ 
entering by the touch as well as fight, it is impoifible to 
(how an example of any one, who has no other way to 
get the idea of motion^ but barely by the definition of 
that name. Thofe who tell us, that light is a gteat 
Bumber of little globules, ftriking brifkly on the bottom 
of the eye, fpeak more intelligibly than the fcboob ; but 
yet thefe words ever fo well underftood would make the* 
idea the word iight (lands for, no more known to a man 
that underftands it not before, than if one ihould tell 
him, that light was nothing but a company of little ten« 
nis balls, which fairies all day long ftruck with rackets 
againit fome men's foreheads, whtlft they paflfed by 
others. For granting this ex^ication of the thing to be 
true \ yet the idea of t^e^caufe of iight ^ if we had it ever 
fe exa3^, would no more give us the idea oi iight itfelf, 
as it is fuch a particular perception in us, than the idea 
of the figure and motion of a ihatp piece of ^bsel, would 
give us the idea of that pain which it is able to caufe la 
us. For the caufe of any fenfation, and the feniation it- 
felf, .in all the fimple ideas of one fesfe, are two ideas ; 
and two ideasfo different and dtftant one from another, 
that no two can be more fo. And thcreftwe Oiould Det 
Cartes^ s globdiss ftrtke ever fo long on the retina of a 
tfian, who was blind hy a guttaferenay he would thcrc- 
by.rterer have any.iW^a eiilight, or any thing approach- 
ing it, though bc.underftocxi what little globules were, 
sifui what ftnkiag oa amotber body wa$» ever fo weilf 
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• 
And therefore the Cartons yctf well diftinguift be- 
tween that light which is the canfe of that fimfiitioa in 
us, and the idea which is produced in us by it, and is 
that which is properly light. 

$ 1 1. SimpU Ideas nuhy undifinahk^ farther e9cplaifud4 
Simple ideas^ as has been ihown, or/ on// to be go^ by 
thofe iivf^^^'^i objeAs themfelvesmakeon our mindSf 
by the proper inlets appointed to each f<N:t. If they axe 
npt received this way, all the nvords in the Wodd, tnade 
ufe of to explain^ or define any of their names^ nvill never he 
able to produce in us the idea itftandsfor. For words be- 
ing founds, can produce in us no other Ample ideas^ than 
of thofe very founds; nor excite any in us, but byth^ 
voluntary conne&ioni which is known to be betvreen 
dicm and thofe fimple ideas^ which common ufe has 
made them figns of. ,He that thinks otherwife» let him 
try if any words can give him the tafte of a pine apple, 
and make him have the ^ue idea of the relifli of that cd* 
ebrated delicious fruit So far as he is told it has a te* 
femblance with any taftes, whereof he has the ideas at 
^ ready in his memory, imprinted there by fenfible Q|>|e&s, 
not ftrangers to his palate, fo hx may he approach that 
refembknce in his mind. But this is not giving us that 
idea by a dtfimtumi but exciting in us other fimple ideas% 
by their known names ; which will be ilill very dtfierent 
from the true tafte of that fruit itfelf. In light and col» 
ours, and aU other fimple iieas^ it is the fame diii^ %- 
fox the fignification of founds is not natural, but on^ 
impofed and arbitrary. And no d^nitton of %ibor 
redne/Sf is mcnre fitted, or aUe to produce either of thofe 
ideas in us, than dhe found ttght or iWby itfelf. For t0. 
hope ta produce an idea of lij^t, or colour, by a found, 
however formeci, is to expeA that founds fiiottU be vifi- 
ble, or cdiours audible, and to make the ears do the o& 
fice of all the other fenfes. Which is all one as to fay, 
that we might tafte, fmell and fee by ihc tars ; a fort 
of phitefophy worAy only of Sancho Paata, who had 
the faculty to fee Duldnea by hearfay. And there«M« 
he that has not before received into his mind, by the 
prc^r inlet, the fimple idea wUdk any wdtd ftaodlfor. 
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o$xL ni&fet come, to know the fignification of tbat w^d by 
a^y other.woxds or founds whatfoever put together, ac- 
cording to any rules of definition. The only way is» by 
applying to his fenfes the proper objeft •, and fo pro- 
ducing that idea in him, for which he has learned the 
mme ahpeady. * A ftudious blind man, who had mighti*- 
ly beat his head about vifible objedls, and made ufe of 
uic explication of his books and friends, to underfband. 
tkofe name^ of light and colours, which often came m 
his way, bragged one day, that he now underftood what 
fiarlei fignified* Upon which his friend demanding^ 
whadLfcoplet wad ? the blind man anfwered, It was like 
the' found of a trumpet. Juft fuch an underftanding of 
the name of any other fimple idea will he have, wha 
hc^s to get it only from a definition, or other words. 
m^e:ufe <tf to exphdn it. 

$ 1 2. Tb^eottiraryfiowedin c$n^lm Ideas by Injhinces^ 
of a Statue and RainboWw^ 
TUB'Cafe is quite otherwife in eompkf^ ideas; which con^ 
(ifting of feveral fimpleones, it is in the power of words^ 
(land^ for the fe^rd ideas that make that'compoBtion, 
to imprii^ complex ideas in the mind, which were never 
there b^re, and fo make their names be underftood* 
Ij^ fuch cdUe£iion$ of ideas ^ pafEng under one name; de'*> 
fafitiou^ or the teaching the iignification of one word by 
feveral others, has place, and may make us underjinndihe 
n^mis ol diings, Which issver cam^ within the reach of 
our fenfes : and frame ideas fuitable to thbfe in other 
men'siininds, when they ufe thofe i^ames : provided that 
none of die terflU of the definition ftand for any fuch 
GipEiple ideas ^ whkhhe to whom the explication is made, 
Ivis ncvo" yet had in his thought. Thus the ^o\^Jiatue, 
may be explained to a blind man by other words> when 
piSure cpanofr ; his fenfes having given him the idea of 
fiipire^ but not of colours, inrhich therefore words cannot 
excite in hian. This gained the prize to the painter a- 
gainft th© flatuary : each of which contending £or the ex- 
ceikiicy of his art, a^id the ftatuary bragging that his was 
to be preferred, bccaufc it reached farther, and even 
tbofc who had loft their eyes, could -yet perceive the 

Vol. II. P 
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excellency of it ; the painter agreed to refer htmfelf t9 
the judgment of a blind man ; who being brought where 
there was a ftatue made by the one, and a pi Aure drawn 
by the other^ he was firft led to the ftatue, in which he 
traced with his hands all the lineaments of the face and 
body, and with ^eat admiration applauded the (kill of 
the workman. But being led to the piAure, and haring 
hid hands laid upon it, was told. That now he toucbeS 
the head, and then the forehead, eyes, nofe, &c. as his 
hand moved over the parts of the piAure on the cloth, 
without finding any the leaft diftxn£iion : whereupon, 
he cried out, that certainly that muft needs be a very 
admirable and divine piece of woAmanftiip, which could 
reprefent to them all thofe parts, wherehe could nether 
feel nor perceive any thing. 

He that fliould ufe the word rainhow to one who kirew 
all thofe colours, but yet had never feen ihztphemmentm^ 
would, by enumerating the figure, largenefs, pofition, 
and order of the colours, fo well define that word 
that it might be pcrffdly underftood. But yet that 
definition^ how exaft and pcrfeft foever,- would never 
make a blind man underftand it ; becaufc feveral of the 
fimple ideas that make that con^plex one, being fuch as 
he never received by fenfation and essperienee, no wimls 
are able to excite them in his mind. 

§ 14. The names of complex Idezs "^ben ^0 h made ««- 
telligible by words. 
Simple ideas^ as has been fhowed, can only be got 
by experience, from thofe objcds, which are proper to 
produce in us thdfe perceptions. When'hj thjs means 
we have our minds ftored with them, and know the 
names for them, then nue are in m condition fo difine^ and 
by definition to underftand the names of complex iieas^ 
that are made up of them, fiut when any term ftands 
for a fimple idea^ irhat a man has never yet had in his 
mind, it is impoflible by axiy words to make known its 
meaning to him. When any term ftands for an idea a 
man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that terra 
is the fign of it, there another name, of the fame iA# 
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wiuch he has beein accuAomed to, may make him uiv- 
^erftand its meaiung. But in no cafe whatfoever is any 
name of any fimple ifo?, capable of a defimt'ton. 

^15. -4. Names <ff Simple Ideas leaji cbubtfuL 
FoURTHLYy But though the names oiftmple ideas have 
not the help oT definition to determine their fignification, 
yet that hinders not but that they are generally lefs doubts 
jul and uncertemy thantf}ofe of mixed modes andfuhflances i 
becaisfe they ftanding only for one fimple perception^ 
men for the nwft part, eafily and perfedlly agree in their 
fignifics^tton ; and there is little room for miftake and 
wrangling abmit thdr meaning. He that knows once 
that wbitenefs is the name of that colour he has obferv^- 
'4Bd in fnow.or miiki will nqt be apt to mifapply that word 
as long as he retains that idea : which when he has quite 
loft, he is -not apt to miftake the meaning of it, but per- 
' ceives he underftands it not. There is neither a multi- 
plicity of fimple ideas to be put together, which maltes 
the doubtfulnefs in the names of mixed modes \ nor a 
fuppofed, but an unknown real effence, with properties 
depending therton, the precifi? number whereof arc alfo 
unknown, which makes the difficulty in the names of 
fubftanees. Bat, on the contrary, in fiimple idms the 
whole 6gni£cation of the name is known at once, and 
confifts not of parts, whereof more or lefs being put 
in,, the idea may be varied, and fo the fignification of its 
nam e be obfcure or uncertain. 

$ 16. 5. Simple Idc^ have few A/cents in linea pre- 
dicamentali. 
FuPrHtr^ This farther may be obferved concemingyf^zH 
^^ ideas, and their nam^s, that' they have butfeiu a/cents 
in Imca predicamentali (as they call it) from the loweflfpe^ 
€iej to the fummum genus. The reafon whereof is, that 
the loweft fpecies being but one fimple idea^ nothing can 
be left out of it \ that fo the difference being taken a- 
way, it may agree with fome other thing in oiie idea 
c<Hnmon to them both y which having one name, is the 
^fiM/xof the other two : v. g. There is nothing that can be 
left out of the idea of white and red, to make them a- 
gree in one common appearance, a^d fo have one gener* 
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al name ; as rathnoHty being left out of the complex 
idea of marty makes is agree with brute, in the more gen- 
eral idea and name of animal : and therefore when to a- 
Toid unpleafant enumerations, men would comprehend 
both tuhife and red^ and fcveral other fuch fimple iJeas^ 
under one general name ; they have been fain to da it 
by a word, which denotes onhf the way they get into 
the mind. For when white, red and yelkw, are all 
comprehended under the genus or name colour, it 
£gnifies no more but fuch ideas as are produced in die 
mind only by the fight, and-have entrance only Arough 
the eyes. And when they would frame yet a more gen- 
eral term, to comprehend both eolours znd founds, and 
the like fimplc ideas, they do it by a word that figrtifies 
all fuch as cpme into tire tnind oidy by one fenfe : and 
fo the general term quaHiy, in its ordinary acceptation, 
comprehends colours, founds, taftes fmells and tangible 
qualities, with diftinftion ftam extenfion, number, mo- 
tion, pleafure, and4)ain, which hiake imfyreffions on the 
mind, and introduce their ideas by more fenfes than one* 

$ 17. ^. Names of Jimpk Idezs^andfbrldtTisnoe ataU 
arbitrary. 
SiXTHzr, The names of fimple ideas, fobftances, and 
mixed modes, have alfo this difiference 5 that thofe ofmix* 
ed modes (land for ideas perfectly arbitrary; thofe offuh^ 
Jtances are not perfeftly fo, but refer to a patternythougb 
nvithfome latitude ; and thofe offtmple ideas are perfeSly 
taken from the exiftencc of things, and are mt arbitrary at 
all. Which what difference it makes in the fignifications 
of their nathes, we (hall fee in the following chaf>ters. • 

The names of fimple modes diftr little from Aofc of 
fimplc ideas* 

CHAP. V. 

OF THE NAMES OF MIXED MOBES AND RELATIONS. 

$ I. They fland for abftraB Ideas, «/ other general Nantes^ 

THE names of mixed modes being general, they 
ftand, as has been fhown, for forts or fpeciesof 
'"^ngsi each of which has its peculiar effcnce. The efc 
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fences of thefe fpecies alfoi as has been (bowed, are noth« 
ing but the ab(tra£t ideas in the mind, to which, the 
name is annexed. Thus far the names and eflTences of 
mixed modes, have nothing but what is common to 
diem with other ideas : but if we take a little nearer fur« 
Tcy of them, we fhall find that they have fomething 
peculiar^ which perhaps, may deferve our attention. 
§2* I. T/je Ideas they Jland for are made by the Un^ 
derjianding. 
The firft particularity I fliall obferve in them, is, that 
the abftraft ideas^ or, if you pleafe, the eifences of the 
feveral fpeciesof tmxed modes are made by the underfiand^ 
ittgy wherein they differ from thofe of fiixiple ideas ; 
in which fort, the mind has no power to make any one, 
but only receives fiich as are prefented to it, by the real 
exiftence of things operating upon it. 

§3. 2. Made arbitrartly and without Patterns. 
In the next place, thefe ejfences ofthefpecies (fmiiced models 
are not only made by the mind, but made very arbitrarily^ 
made without patterns,or reference to any real exiftencc. 
Wherein they differ from thofe of fuhftances, which car- 
ry with them the fuppofitiwi of fome real being, from 
which they are taken, and to which they are conformable^ 
But in its complex ideas of mixed modes, tlie mind takes 
a liberty not tofollow the exiftencc of things exadlly. It 
anites and retains certain colle£lions, as fo many di(lin£): 
ipedfic ideasy whilft others, that a^ often occur in nature^ 
and are as phinly fuggefted by outward things^ pafs neg- 
lefted, without particular names or fpecificaticHis. Nor 
does the mind, in thefe of mixed modes, as in the com* 
jdex idea of fubftances, examine them by the real exig- 
ence of things ; or verify them by patterns, containing 
fuch peculiar compofitions in nature. To know whether 
his idea of adultery or incefl be right, will a man fcek it any 
where amongft things exifting ? Or is it true, becaufe 
any one has been witnefs to fuch an aftion ? No : but 
it fuffices here, that men have put together fuch a col- 
lection into one complex idea, that makes the archqtype 
and fpecific idea^ whether ever any fuch aftion were 
committed in rerum natura or no. 
Pa 
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$ 4« How this is done. 
To under(buid tliis aright, we muft confider wberem 
this making ofthefe eom^ess ideas eomfifts ; and that is not 
in the making any new idea^ but putting together tfaofe 
which the mind had before. Wherein the mind does 
thefe three things : firft. It choofes a certain nnnaber t 
fecondly, It gives didn connediion, and makes them 
into one idea : thirdly. It ties them tog^her by a name» 
If we examine how the mind proceeds in meie, and 
what liberty it takes in them, we {hall eafilyobierre 
how thefe e&nces of the fpecies of mixed modes are 
the workmanfliip of the mind, and confeqoendy, thaT 
the fpecies themfelres are of men's making* 
$ 5. Evidently arbiirary^ in that tie Idea is often befinr 
the Epcyknce. 
Nobody can doubt, but that thefe ideas of mixed modes 
are made by a voluntary colle£tion of ideas ^ put together 
in the mind, independent from any original patterns in 
, nature, who will but reflefk that this fort of complex 
ideas may be made, abftrad^, and have names given 
thern^ and fo a (jpiecieg be conftitnted, before any one in- 
dividual of that fpecies ever exifted. Who can dcmbt 
but the ideas offacrilege or adultery might be framed ia 
the minds of men, and have names given them ; and lb 
thefe fpecies of miied modes be conftituted, before 
either of them was ever committed : and might be as 
yf€\\ difcourfed of and reaibned about, and 'SS certain 
truths difcovered of them, whilft yet they had no being 
but in the ufiderftanding, as wdl as now, that they 
Lave but too frequently a real esdi^ce ? Whereby it is 
plain, how much t he forts ff mixed modes are the creatures 
of the underfanding^ where they have a being as fubfer* 
vient to all the ends of real truth and. knowledge, as 
when they really exift : and we cannot doubt but law- , 
makers have often made law^ about fpecks of anions, 
which were only the creatures of their own underftand- 
ings 5 beings that had no other exiftence, but in their 
own mindis. And 1 think nobody can dcny,.but that 
the refurreBion was a fpecies of Q)ixed modes in the 
mind,, before it really' exiflcd. 
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§ 6. hijiames^^ Murder f Inet/fi Stabbing. 
Ta fee how arbitrarily ihefe ejfences of mixed modes are made 
by the mind, we nieed but take a view of almoft any of 
thenu A Uttle looking into them wiU fatisfy us, that it 
is the mind that combines feveral fcattered independent 
ideas m^ one complex one, and by the common name it 
giires them^ makes them the efienc^ of a certain fpeciesi 
without regulating itfelf by any conne£lion they have in 
aatute. For what greater connection in nature has the 
idemoi^i mao, than the idea of a iheep,- with killing ; that 
this is made a particular fpecies of adion, (ignified by 
tfce word murder^ and^the other not ? Or what union is 
diere in naturer betwjeen the idea of the relation of a fa^ 
tiier, widi killing, than that of a fon, or neigMx>ur ; duat 
thofe are combined into one complex idea^ and thereby 
made the ef&nce of the difttndl tipcchs parricide, whilft 
the other make no diftindt fpecies at all ? But though 
they have made killing a man's father, or mother^ 
a di^id: fpecies from killing his fon, or dai^hter } 
yet in fome other cafes, fon and daughter are taken in 
too, as well as father and mother ; and they are all 
eqt»illy comprehended in the fame fpecies, as in that of 
kiceft. Thus the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily 
unites into complex ideas, fuch as it finds convenient ( 
whilft others that have altogedier as much union in na« 
tnre, are left loofe, and never combined into one idea^ 
becfaufe &ey have no need of one name. It is evident 
tben, that the mind by its free choice gives a connec- 
tion to a certain numhes of ideas, which in nature have 
no more umon withone another, than others that it leaves 
out.: why elfe is thfe part of the weapon, the beginning 
of ibk wound is^ made with, taken notice of, to make the 
diftind: fpecies cstilcd^abbing, and the figure and matter 
of the weapon left out ? I do not fay this is done with^ 
out reafon, as we fhall fee more by and by ; but this I 
fay, that it is done by the free dioice of ;the mind, pur- 
fuing its own ends ; and diat therefore thefe fpecies of 
mixed modes are the workmanfhip of the underilanding: 
and there is nothing more evident than that for the moft 
part| in the framing thefe ideas^ the mind £sarches not 
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its patterns in nature, nor refers the ideas it makes to the 
real exigence of things ; but puts fuck together, as may - 
bed ferve its own purpofes, without tying itfelf to a pre* 
ciTe imitation of any thing that really exifts* 

§ 7. But fill fubfirvient to the end of Lemguagem 
But though thefe complex ideas ^ or ejfences of mixed 
modeSi depend on the mind, and are made by it with- 
great liberty ; yet they are not made at random^ and jum- 
bled together without any reafon at alL Though theib 
complex ideas be not always copied from nature, yet they 
are always fuited to the end for which ab(lra£l ideas are 
made : and though they be combinations made of ideas 
that are loofe enough, and have as little union in them- 
feWes, as fevcral other to which the mind never gives a 
connexion that combines them into one idea; yet they 
are always made for the convenience of communication, 
which is the chief end of language. The uie of lai^;uage 
is, by {hort founds to iignify with ea{e and difpatch gen- 
eral conceptions: wherein not only abundance of par^ 
ticulars may be contained, but alfo a great variety of in- 
dependent ideas coUefled into one complex one. In the 
msddng, therefore, of the fpecies of mixed modes, men 
have had regard only to fuch combinations as th^ had 
occafion to mention one to another. Thoie they ba^e 
cemUned into diftindl complex ideas^ and given names 
to ; whilft others that in nature have as near an ^nion, 
are left loofe and unregarded. For to go no farther thaa 
human anions themfelves, If they would make diiiin^b 
abftrafl ideast of all the varieties might be obferved in 
them, the number muft be infinite, and the memory 
confounded with the plenty, ^ well as overcharged to 
litde purpofe. It fuffices, that men make and name fo 
many complex ideas of tl^fe mixed modes, as they find 
they have occafion to have names for, in the ordinary 
occurrefice of their affairs. If they join to the idea of 
killing, the idea of father, or mother, and fo make a dif- 
rind fpecies from killing a man'^ fon or netghhour, it is 
becaufe of the different hdnoufncfs of the crime, and 
the diftinft punifemcnt is due to die murdering a man*$ 
f^er and mother^ different from what ought to be in« 
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-BiB^ed on the mtirdcr of a fon or neighbdut ; ind.there- 
f ore they find it neceflary to mention it by a diftind); 
name, whidh is the end of making that diftinft combi« 
nation.' But though the ideas of mother arid daughter 
are fo differently treated, in reference to the idea of kill- 
ing, ibkt the one is joined with it, to make a diftinft ab- 
ftradl idea with a name, and fo a diftinft fpecies, and 
the other not ; yet in refpeft of carnal knowledge, they 
are both taken in under incefi : and that ftilt for the fame 
Gonvenience of expreffirig under one name, and reckon- 
ing of one fpecies, fuch unclean mixtures ashave a pecu* 
liar turpitude beyond others ; and this to avoid circum- 
loctitions, and tedious defcriptions. 
*$ B. Whereof the iniranjlatable Words rf diverje LaH^ 
guagesateaproof, 
A MODEKATfi flrill in different languages will eafily fatifii 
fyt>ne of the truth of this; it being fo obvious to ob* 
fetve grekt ftbre of nvordsin e>/Hf language, 'which have mi 
afiy that anfwer them in another. Which plainly fliows, 
that thofe of one country, by their cuftomsand manner 
of life, haVe found occafion to make feveral complex 
ideas i and give names to them, which others never ed- 
ited into fpecific ideas, Thi^ could not have happen- 
ed, if thefe fpecies were Ae'ftcady vrorkmanfhip of na* 
mre, and not coMeftions made and abftrafted by the 
mind, in brder to naming, and iot the convenience of 
cetnmunication. The terms of our law, which are not 
empty founds^ wiU hardly find words that anfwer them 
irt ihj^^panijh ox baUatij nQ fcanty languages ; much 
lefs,^ I think, could any onetranflate them into the Car^^ 
hH orWe/l$e tongees : and the verfwra of the Romans^ 
or CorbaH of the Jews^ have no words in other languages 
W anfwer them ; the rcafofi whereof is plain, from what 
has been faid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly 
into this Matter, and exaftly compare different languages, 
we (hall* find, that though they have? ' words which in 
tfanflations and 'dictionaries are fuppofed to anfwer one 
another^ yet there is fotrce one of ten amongft the names 
rf comf\tJL'ide&s^ eipecially of mixed modes, that ftands 
for the fame precife idea^ which the word does that in 
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diftionarles it is rendered by. Tlierc are no ideas more 
common^ and lefs^ compounded, than the meafures •£ 
time, extenfion, and weight, and the Latin names, i^ 
rj, peSi libra, are without drfficuhy rendered* by the 
Engli/b names hour ^footi^wA pound : but yet there is noth- 
ing more evident, tnan that the ideas a Roman annexeJ- 
to thefe Latin names, were very far different from thofe 
which an EngUJhman exprefles by thofe Englifi ones." 
And if either of thefe fhould make ufe of the mcafurest 
that thofe of the other language defigned by their Dames^ 
he would be quite out in his account. Thefe are too fen- 
fible proofs to be doubted ; and we (hall find this much: 
more fo, in the names of more abftraft and compound* 
cd ideas, fuch as are the grcateft part of thofe which make 
upmoral difcourfcs : Vhofe names, when men come cu- 
rioufly to compare with thofe they are tranfiated mto, ia 
other languages, they will find very few of them exadly^ 
to correfpond in the whole extent of their .fignificatibnff. 
} 9. This Jhpws Species to be made for Gommunicatioa* 
The reafon why I take fo particular notice of this, is> 
that we may not be miftaken about genera and fpecies,. 
and their ejfences, as if they were things regularly and" 
conftantly made by nature, and had a real exiftence in; 
things \ when they appear, upon a more waty furrey, to 
be nothing elfe but an artifice of the underftanding, for 
the eafier fignifying fuch coUeftions of ideas, as it fhomld 
often have occafion to Communicate by one general 
term ; under which divers particulars, as far forth as 
they agreed to that abftraft idea, might be comprehend- . 
ed. And if the doubtful fignification of the wordj^^w, 
may make it found harfli to fome, that I fay the fpe- 
cies of mixed modes arc made by the underftanding ^ 
yet, I think, it can by nobody be denied, that it is the 
mind makes thofe abftradl complex ideas, to which fp<- 
cific names are given. And if it be true, as it is, that 
the mind makes the patterns for forting and naming rf 
thipgs, I leave it to be confidered who makes the bouf»- 
daries of the fort ox /pedes ; fince with mt, /pedes and 
/ort have no other difFctcnce, than that of a Latin and 
Engli/h idiom n^ 
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, § lo. In mixed tmdef it h the Name that ties the Com^ 

t binathn together i and makes it a Species • 

J^HE near relation that there is between /pedes ^ ejfences^ and 
iktexe general name^ at leaft in mixed modes ^-^'iX farther ap- 
pear, when we confider that it is the name that feems 
to preferve thofe ejjencesy and give them their lading du- 
ration. For the connexion between the loofe parts of 
thofe complex ideas being made by the mind^ this union^ 
which has no particular foundation in nature, would 
qeafe again, were there not fomething'that did as it were 
hold it together, and keep the parts from fcattering* 
Though therefore it be the mind that makes the collec- 
tion, ^it is the name which is as it were the knot that 
tics them faft together. What a vaft variety of differ- 
ent ideal does the word triumpbus hold together, and de- 
liver to us as ©ne /pedes ! Had this name been never 
4t>ade or quite loft, we might, no doubt, have had de- 
ficriptions of what pa^fTed in that folemnity : but yet, I 
think, that which liold^ thofe diiFerent parts together, in 
the unity of ope complex idea^ is that very word annexed 
to it 5 without which, the feveral parts of that would no 
more be thought to make one thing, than any other 
{how, which having nejvcr been made but once, had ucvt 
cr been united into one complex idea, under one denom- 
ination. How much therefore, in mix^d modes, the 
unity neceflary to any elTence depends on the mind, and 
how much the continuation and fixing of tliat unity de^ 
jiends on the name in common ufe annexed to it; I 
leave to be confidered by thofe, who look upon ej/ences 
%n6 /pedes as real eftabliihed things in nature. 

SuiTMLE to tlws, we fi^d, that men /peaking (f mip^i 
imdeSf/eld^m imsiginCy or take any other for /ppdes ofthem^^ 
•but /uch as are /et out by name : becaufe they being of 
man's making only, in order to naming, no Inch /pedes 
mre taken notice of, or fuppofed to be^ unlefs a name be 
joined to it, as- the fign of man's having combined into 
.one idea, feveral loofc ones/, and by that name giving a 
.iafting union to the parts, which would otherwife ccafc 
to have any, as fooa as the mind laid by tb^at abftraft 
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^4,and-ccaied aAually to dunkon it Bi^ when a 
name is once annexed to it, vhisrein the parts of that 
complex tdeay have a fettled and permanent .union ; tinea 
is the eflenceas it were eftabliflied, and thtj^edes look* 
€d on as complete. Eor to what purpofe fiioidd the memn 
ory charge itfelfwith fuch compofitions, uidefs it were 
by abftradion to make them general ? And to what pur- 
pofe make them general, unlefs it were that they nd^ht 
have general names iot die convenience of difcotirfe, and 
communication i Thus we fee, that killing a man wiA 
a fword or a hatchet, are looked on as no diftinA ipecie» 
of a£tion : but if the point of the fword SxOi enter the 
body, it pafles for a 6\i!Ciu{kfpecUsj where it has a dif- 
tin^ name ; as in JEnglandtin whofe language it is called 
JfaUing : but in another country^ where it has not hap* 
pened to be fpecified under a peculiar ^Mr^Kt^ it pafles not 
for a diftinA;^^^. But in iliQ Jpecies 9f corporeal fub* 
ftances, though it be the mind that makes tb^ nominal 
efience ; yet fince thofe ideas which are combined in it 
are fuppofed to have an union in nature, whether the 
mind^'joins them or no, therefore thofcare locrfced on as 
diftin£tj(^n>j, without any operation of the mind, ei- 
ther abftra£Hng or giving a name to that complex idea^ 
*$ 12* For t/je Originals of mixed modeSf nve loot no /ar*' 

tier than the mind which cdfo Jbom)s than t$ be ^ 

^vorkman/bip of the UnderffantUng* 
Conformably alfo to what has been faid, concerning 
the ejffences of xhtfpecies of mixed modes, that Aey are the 
creatures of the underftanding, rather than the works <^ 
nature : conformable, I fay to this, we find that tbent 
names lead our thoughts to the mind, and no farther. When 
We fpeak oijuftice or gratitude, we frame to ourfdvcs no 
iniagination of any thing exifting, which we would con* 
ceive \ but our thoughts teprminate in the abftraA ideas 
of thofe virtues, and look not farther : as they do, when 
we fpeak of a horfe or iron, whofe fpecific ideas we con* 
fider not, as barely in the mind, but^as in things them^ 
fdves, which afford the original 4>atterns of thofe ideas. 
But in mixed modes, at leaft the moft^onfiderable pans 
<tf them, which are moial beings, we confider the orig« 
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kialpatierm as being in the mmd ; and to tbofe we refer 
for the diftii^mOiing of particular beings under names. 
AikI hence I think it is, that thefe effknm of the fpicits of 
»Hxed modes,arebya moreparticular namecalledfroAf^x • 
aa by a peculi^ur right, app^taining to the underftanding. 

$ 13, Tbiir bmg madefy tie Undeffianding without 
PaiterfU^fiows the ret^ why they arefe compounded. 
H&msBL fikewife we may learn, Wkyibem^ex ideas tf 
mimd modes are c&mmmJy m^e compounded and decompound'^ 
£dj than th^ of natural fubfiances* Becaufe they being the 
workmanflup of the underftanding, purfiiing only its 
own ends, and the conveniency of expreffing in (horf 
thdfe tdeas^ it would make known to another, does with' 
great liberty unite often ii^o one abftrad idea things that 
vx their nature hare no- coherenoe ; :suid fo, under one 
t^rm, bundle together a great variety of comipounded 
IKOA decompounded ideas* Thus the name oiproceffton^ 
"Whid: a great mixture of independent ickas of perioi^, 
habits, tsq>er^ ordos, motions, founds, does it (x^ntain in 
diat com^x one, wfa^ the mind of man has arbitrary- 
ly put to^th^, to escprc& by that one name ? Whereas 
Sbo complex ideas of the £cnrts of fubftances are ufually 
made tqx of only a fmali number of iimple ones ; and in 
die fpecies of animals, thefe two, v/z^ fhape and voice, 
oommonly make the whole nominal e^rice. 

$ 14. Names of mxed modes Jiand dhuays for their reai 
- Effemes. 
AMonTHER thing we may obfervc from what has been 
{aid, hflSti^tthefkmse^ofmixedmodesnhfoysfigntfj (when 
tiiey baire any deteitnined Ggn^ation) the reaiejfmeesiff 
Hmrjj^cies. For thefe abftrad: ideaSy being the work-* 
man&ip ct die mind, and not referrni to the veal exifl:- ^ 
ence of tfaii^s, there is no fuppofittoh of any thing more 
(ignified by that name, but barely that complex idea the 
mind itfelf has formed, which is all it would have ex- 
prdffiKl by it ( and is that, on which rU the properties of 
tkc^Jpecles depend, and from which alone they all flow. 
and fo in thde the real and nominal tjfenct is the fame ; 
which of what concernment it is to the cer-tain knowl- 
edge of genetnl tmth we (lull fee hereafter* 

Vol.1l (^ 
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i 15. Whf their Homes etre vfaeMy gtt befrre HImr 
Ideas. 
This alfo may (how us the reafim, Why fir the m^part 
the names •fwnnei modes aregoii befire the Ideas tbeyjbcmd 
fir etre perfiBlykmwn. B^:a^ there being no fiecue 
of rhefe ordinarily taken notice of^ but what have names, 
mad ib^c /pedes f^T rather their eflences, bekig abftraft 
c^ompkx ideas made arbitrarily by the niind^ it is coBve- 
nient, if not neoeflaryi to Imw the names, beSsre one 
endeavou^ to frame tbefe complex ideas : , nnlefs a man 
will fill his head with a company of abftmA complex 
ideaSf which.others having no names for, he ha^ aching 
to do with, but to lay by zaad forget s^pun* I ooafe£^ 
that in the beginning of lang«ages it was neosflary to 
have the idea^ hebkt one gave it the name :' and ib it is 
itiU, where making a new comptex idta,ooe alfot by giv- 
ing it a new name, makes a new wc^d. But dus con* 
cerns not languages made, vriiich have generally pretty 
well pfovided for ideas^ which mta have frequent occa- 
fion to have and communicate : and in fuch,I aflc, whedi- 
« it be- not the ordinary method^ that dhildrtn leanr 
the names of mixed modes, before theyhave their ideas ? 
What one of a thoufand e^ct frames the i^ftraft idea^ 
of ghty and ambitiom^ before he has heard the names ol 
them f In fimple ideas and fubftances, I grant it is oiii. 
erwife % which bemg fiich iJeas as have a r^ exiftence 
and union in nature, the ideas or names are ^t one be- 
fore the other, as it happens. 

$ v6. Reafiu tof mfhAng filar gem Ms Sui/^. 
What has been faid here of mixed modes, is with very 
little difference applicable alio to relations ; which, (inee 
every man himfidf may obferve, I may fpare myfdf the 
pains to enlarge on > efpecially, fince what I have here 
faid concerning words in this third book, will pof&bly be 
thought by fome to be much more than what fo flight a 
fubjc£l rcquir<5d. I allow it might be brought into f 
narrower compafs : but 1 was willing to ftay my reader 
on an argument that appears to me new, and a little out 
of the way (I am fure it is one I thought not of \x*en I 
^gan to write) That by fcarching it to the bottom, and 
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Hianog it on every fide, feme part or other migfit mitict 
with «very one'sthough^s, and give occafion to the moft 
s^erfe or negligent to r^e£l on a general mifcarriage ; 
wtuch, Aoi^ of great coofequenee, is^Httle taken no- 
tioe of. "VVlhen it is coafidered what a pudder is made 
abcmt eJfmcny9xA how muchaU forts of knovViedge^ dif« 
CQurieandjConverfiitkm ure peftered and difbrdered \yj 
the earekiB and confufed ufe and appifcation of words, 
k wiU peidiapsbe t&o^ht worth vduie thoroughly to lay 
k open. A«d I fliall be pardoned if i b»ve d wek long 
on^s^ surg^ttcnt which I thinks therdbr^ needs to be in* 
iHilctt^d ;becaufethefiutlts, men ace ufually guilty of in 
tni» kind, are not only the greateil hinderances i»f true 
kaowkdge^ but are fo well thought of, as to pafe for if. 
Men would ofom fee what a fmail pittance of reafon and 
irnih) or poiBbiy none at all^ is mixed with thofe huf-* 
fi9g.opiiu9fis they are fnAelled with.;, if d>ey would but 
look bey(^d faftiionable founds,;and.obferve wkit tdms 
aa^, or ait nor eomprdiended under thofe words witk 
wl)kh they are ^ armed at all points, and with which 
tfiey fo confidently lay about diem. I (ball imagine I 
have done Come iervice to troth, peace and iearsdng, if by 
any enl^ement on tim fubje^, I can make men refie^ 
on their own ufe of language ; and give them reafon t« 
fufpe£l, that fince it is frequem f€»r others, it may alfo 
be poi&ble for them to have ibmetimes^ very good and 
approved words in their mouths and writings^ wkh very 
Bncertain, little, or no (ignificarion.^ And therefore it 
is not unrcafonsdde for them to be wary herein them- 
^ves, and not to be unwilling to have them examined 
hy others* With, this defign, therefore, I (hall go oi» 
wi^ what I have lartber to iky coaceming Uiis matter* 

CHAP. VI. 

OF THE NAMES OF SUBSTANCES. 

• $ I. The coiJwum Names rf Subftmncesjiattd for Softs. 
CW^HE fommon nsptes offt^ance^s, as well as other gen« 
-^ eral ^erms, fland for forts s M*ich is nothing 
eUe but the being made figns of fuch complex ideas^ 
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wherein fereral particular fuUlaiices do or might agree^ 
by virtue of which they are capable of being comprehend-^ 
cdinonccommonconception, and figmfiea by one name. 
I iay, do or might agree : for though there be but one 
fun exifting in the world, yet the idea of it being alv 
ftradiedj fo that more fubftances (if there were feveral) 
might each agree in it *, it is as much a fort^ a& if there 
were as many funs as there are ftars. They want not 
their reafons who think there are, and that eiich fixed 
ftar would anfw^r the idea the name fun {lands for, to 
one w1k> was placed in a due diftance ; which, by the 
wayi may fliow us how much the forts, or, if yo^i pleafe^ 
genera and /pedes of things (for thofe Latin terms figni- 
jhf to me no more than the Engli/b wotd/ort) depend ori 
iuch coUeAions of ideas as men have made, and not on 
the real nature of things ; fince it is not impoffible, but 
that in propriety of fpeech, that might be a iun to onei 
which is a ftar to another. 

§ 2. The EJfence ofeachfirt is the ahJtroR Idea. 
The meafure and ^undary of each fort, or fpecies^ 
whereby it is conftitutcd that particular fort, and diftin- 
guiihed from others, is that we call its ejencey which is 
nothing but that ahftroB idea to^ which the name is annexe 
ed : fo that every thing contained in that idea is eflential 
to that fort. This, thou|^ it be all the ej^ce of natural 
fubftances that we know, or bv which w6 diftinguiih 
them into forts \ yet I call it oy a peculiar name, the 
mminal effences^ to diftinguifti it from the real conltitu- 
tion of lubftances, upon which depends this nominal ef-^ 
fence^ and all the properties of that fort : which there- 
fore, as has been faid, may be called the real ejfence : 
V* g. the mmnal ejfenee oi gold is that complex idea the 
word ^d/rfftands for, let it be, for inftance, a body yel- 
low, of a. certain weight, malleable, fufible, and fixed. 
But the real ejfence is the conftltution of the infenfible 
parts of that body, on 'which thofe qualities, and all the 
other properties of gold depend. How far thefe two 
arc different, though they are both called ejfence^ is ob- 
▼bus at firft fight to difcover. 
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§ 3 . The nominal and real Ejfence different. 
For thougl^ perhaps^ voluntary motion, with fenfe and 
reafon, joined to a body of a certain fliapc, be the com- 
plex idea to which I5 and others^ annex the name man^ 
and fo be the nominal ejfence of Hixz /pedes io called ; yet 
nobody will fay that complex idea is the real ejfence 
and fource of all thofe operations which are to be found 
in any individual of that fort. The foudation of all 
thofe qualities, which are the ingredients of our com-* 
plex idea^ is fomething quite different : and had w<? 
iuch a knowledge of that conftitution of man^ from 
which his faculties of moving, fenfation, and reafening, 
and other powers flow : and on which his fo regu* 
lar (hape depends, as it is poflible angels have, and it 
^ certain bis Maker has : we (hould have a quite 6ther 
idea of his ejfence than what now is contained in our defi* 
-nilion of uiaXjpecieSf be it what it will : and our idea of 
ftny individual man would be as far different from what 
it now is> as is his who knows all the fprings and 
wheels, and other contrivances within, of the &motts 
clock at Strq/burgy from that which a gazing country* 
man has of it, who barely fees the motion of the hand, 
and hears the clock ilrikf , and obferves only fome o& 
the outward appearances. 

§ 4. Nothing eJfentiaNo Individuals^ 
Thjit eJfenceyAn the ordinary ufeof the word,;rd^testo^ 
foriji and that it is confidered io^ particular beings no 
farther than as they ar^ ranked into^r/zy appears from 
hence f that take but away the abftra^Vi^Af^ by which 
we fort individuals,andrank them under common names, 
and then the thought of any thing ejfentialxxy any of them, 
inllantly vaniihes \ we have no^notion of the one with- 
out the oti^r I which j^inly (hows their relation. It is 
BCcefTaiy for me to be as I am ; GOD and nature has 
made me fo : but there is no^ng, I have la eflential to 
jne.' An accident, or difeafe, may very much alter my 
colour, or (hape ; a fever, or fall, may take away my 
reafon or memory, or both 5 and an apoplexy leave 
neither fenfe nor underft^nding, no*norlife. Odier 
creatures of my (hJlpe may be made with more, and bet* 
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ter, or fewer, and wiMrfe fiKMllieslhati Ihave : and 
others may have reafoa venA fenfo tn a fliape and body 
very difierent from mine. . Nor of thefe are efientud te 
the one or the other^ or to any - individual Mdrntfoever, 
till the mind r^m it to (bme fort of Aecist of ditngg ; 
and then preiently according to the ablirafl: idm of dxat 
ibrt fomething is found iffintial. Let any one examine 
his own thoughts, and he will find thsft as foon as he 
fuppofes or fpeaks oiefftnital^ the confidetation of fome 
fpicieSi or the complex idea^ fignified by fome general 
namCi comes into his mmd : and it is in reference to . 
that, that this or that quality is faid to be effintial. So 
that if he be afked, whether it be tjfnaial to me or 
any other particul^ corporeal being to have reafen ? 
I fay no: no.more than it is efftfiml to this while dni^ 
I write on, to have words in it; But if that particular 
being be to be counted of die ibrt man^ and to have the 
name man given it> then reafon is ejffenikd to it, iiippofing 
feaicn to be a part of the complex idea the naii^ nmn 
ftands for : as it is effential to this thing I write on to 
contain words, if I will give it the name tvtatife^ smd 
rank it under that ;^r/>/. So that tffsniial dndnot effm^ 
tmlf relate ohIh to <mr abfiroB Ideas, and the names anneieed 
t$ them ; which amounts to no more but this, That 
whatever particular thing has not in it thofe qualities^ 
which are contained in the abftra^ idea^vihvoh any 
general term ftands for, cannot be ranked under that 
fpeciesy nor be called by that name, fincc that abttraft 
idea is die very effence csithsit /pews. * ^r • 

Thus if the idea of My^ with fome pem^ie^ be bare ex- 
tenfien or fpace, then fbltdity is not epmial to body : if 
others make the idea^ to which they give ite name bodyp 
to be iblidity and extenfion, t^>en folidity is eflential to 
body. That, thcrcforci and that ahne is coniidered as ef^ 
fint'taly which makes apart of the ^mnplsM idea the name rf 
a fort ftands for ^ without which no particular thing can 
be reckoned of that fort, nor be entitkd to that nanae. 
Should there be found a parcel of matter that had aH the 
other qualities that are inircw, but wanted'obotourc to 
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die loadftoiie^ aad would netiber be drawn by it, nor 
f eceire direflkni firoinit, would any onequeftion, wheth- 
er it wanted any thing fjhttiaj ^ It would be abfurd to 
^uSkf. whether a thing really exifting wanted any thing 
ejkntielio It. Or could it be demanded, whether this 
jnade an iffen6al or j^j^r difierence or no ; fince we 
have no odier meafure oieffen^al wfpmfic^ but our ab« 
ftra£): ideas f And to talk of fpecific differences ui na- 
ture, without vefisrence to general tieas and names, is to 
talk unintoUigibly. For I would a& any one, what is 
fufficibnt to make an ijfential difference in nature, be^^ 
tween any two particular beings, without any regard had 
to ibme abilraA idea^ which is looked upon as the ef- 
fence and ftandard of z^tcies ^ All fuch patterns and 
ftandards, being quite lam afide, particular beings, cou- 
fidefcd l^ely in diemfelves, will be found to have all 
their qualifies equally effsntiul; aad everv thing, in each 
sndiiridual, will be tjfential to it, or, which is mcnre, acdt^- 
iag at alL For tlxHigh it may be reafonaUe to aik, 
whether obeying the magnet be effential to iron f yet, I 
think it is very improper and tnfignificant to aik wheth^ 
cr it be ejenttal to the particular parcel of matter I cut 
my pen wkh, without confidering it under the name 
irotti or as being of a ceitain Jjucits ? And if, as has 
been iatd, our abftrad ideas y which have names ahnexed 
to them, are the bomidaries oSfpecieSy nothing can be 
effenAtl but what is contained in thi^ ideas^ 

§ 6. 
It is true I have often n^nticsied a realejfinee^ diftin£( 
in fubftances from thofe abftra^ ideas of t^hem, which 
I call dieir fwmifial effence* By this real effenee \ mean 
thereat conftitution of any thing, which is the foun- 
dation of aU thofe properties that are combined in, and 
are con&antly 'found u> co«exift with the nominal tjftnce s 
that particular conftituti^i which every thing has within 
itfelf, without any relation to any thing without it. But 
^enee^tvtn in this fenfe, relates to a fort ^ and fuppofes a 
Jpecies : for being that real conftitution, on which thcprop- 
erties depend, it neceffarily fuppofes a fort of things^ 
im]perties bclongmgonly to^^mV/yandnottoindividuals: 
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V. g. SappoGng the nominal eflence of gold to be a body of 
Aich a peculiar colour and weight, with malleability and 
fufibility, the real eiTence is that conftitution of the parts 
of matteri on which diefe qualities, and their union, de- 
pend ', and is alfo the foundation of its folubility in aq. re^ 
S'fi andotherproperties accompanying that complex u/f/7. 
ere are ejfenas 2nd properties, but all upon fuppofition of 
a fort, or general ab(lra£l idea^ which is confidered as im- 
nutable : but there is no indiTidual parcel of matter, 
to which any of thefe qualities are fo annexed, as to be 
iffentialxo it, or infepar^ble from it. That which is effen^ 
tud belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is of this or 
that fort : but take away the confideration of its being 
ranked under the name of ibme abftraA idea^ and &en 
there is nothing necef&ry to it, nothing infeparable 
from it. Indeed, as to the real ejfences of fubftances, we 
only fuppofe thrir being, without precifely knowing 
what they are: but that which annexes jbhem ftiJl ta 
ihtJ^cieSf is the nominal effence, of which they are- 
the fuppofed foundation and caufe. 

{ 7. The mminal Effence bounds the Species. 
The next thing to be conudered, is, by which of tho^ 
efiences it is ihdX fubftances are determined into forts, or 
Jpecies s and that, it is evident, is by the mminal effence. 
For it is that alone that the name, which is ^e mark of 
the fort, fignifies. It is impolCble, therefore, that any 
thing (hould determine the forts of things, which we^ 
rank under general names, but that idea which that 
name is defigned as a mark for \ which is that, as has 
been ihown, which we call the nominal ejfence. Why 
do we fay, ^is is a hork, and that a mule ; this is an 
aninmlf that an herb ?- liow comes any particular thing 
to be of this or thaty&r^ but becaufe it has that nomin- 
al eflencie, or, which is all one, agrees to that abftraA 
idea that name is annexed to ? And I defire any one but 
to reflejl on his own thoughts when he hears or fpcaks 
any of thofe or other names of fubftances, to know what* 
fort of fffences they ftand for. 

And that the J^s of things to us are nothing but tht' 
-inking them under atftinSl names ^ according to the €9m^ 
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piex ideas in us^ and not according to precife, diftin6^i 
real ejfettces in them, is plain from benccj That we find 
many of the individuals that are ranked into one fort^ 
called by one common name, and fo received as being 
of one^r/Vi", have yet quaHties depending on their 
real conftitutions as far different one from another, as 
from others, from which they are accounted to differ 
fpeclfically. This as it is eatfy to be obferved by all who 
have to do with natural bodies, fo chemifts efpecially 
are often, by fad experience, convinced of it, when 
they^ fometimes in vain, feek for the fame qualities in 
one parcel of fulphur, antimony or vitriol, which they 
have found in odiers. For though they are bodies of 
the bimtfpeciesy having the fame nominal ^/ir^, under 
the fame name ; yet Jo they often, upon feverc ways of 
examination, betray qualities fa difierent one from an* 
other,as tofruftratethe expe£)fation and labour of very 
wary chemifts. But if things were diftinguifhed into 
Jpeciesy according to their real eflences, it would be as 
impoffible to find difierent properties in any two individ- 
ual fubftances of the {?jntjpeciex, as it is to find differ* 
ent properties in two circles, or two equilateral trianglesi 
That is properly the ejence to us, which determines 
every particular to this or that claj^s / or, which is thtf 
fame thing, to this or that general name : and what can 
that be elfe, but that abftra£l Uea to which that name 
is annexed ? and fo has, in truth, a reference, not (a 
much to the being of particular things, as to their gen* 
eral denominations. 

} 9. Not the real Effence which tue know not. ^ 
KoR indeed can we rank, znd fort things, and confe* 
quently (which is the endj[of forting) denominate them 
kf t^ir real effences, becaufe we know them not. Our 
nciilties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and 
diRinAion of fubftances, than a collection of thofe fen* 
fiWe ideas which we obfervc in them 5 which however 
made with the greateft diligence and exaClnefs we are 
capable of, yet is more remote from the true internal 
conftitution, from which thofe qualities flow, than, as I 
faid a countryman's idea is from the inward contrivance 
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of that famoDi clock at Sirajk^g^ whereof he onl^r ices 
the outward figure and motious. There is not fo con» 
temptible a plant or animal that does not confound the 
moft enlarged underftanding. Though the fmiiiar ufe. 
of things about U8> take aff our wonder, yet it curea 
not our ignorance* When we come to examine the 
ftoncft we tread on, or the iron we daiy lumdley we 
prefently find we know not their make, and can give bo 
reafon of the difierent qualities we find in them* It is 
evident the internal conflitution, whereon their proper- 
ties depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther 
than the grofieft and moil obvious we can imagine 
amongd them. What is that texture of parts, that real 
9fftnc£^ that makes lead and antimony fufible i wood and 
ftones not ? What makes lead and iron malleable, anti- 
mony and ftonesnot ? And yet how infinitely thefe come 
fbort of the fine contrivances, and unconceivable real 
ijfencis of plants or animals, every one knows. The 
workmandiip of the all-wifis and powerful God, in the 
great fabric of the univcrfe, and every part thereof^ 
farther exceeds the capacity and compreh^fion of the 
^moft inquifitive and intelligent roan, than the beft con- 
trivance of the moil ingenious man doth the conceptions 
of the n\oil ignorant of rational creatures* Therefora 
we ip vain pretend to range things iota fort^ and dif- 
fofe them into certain claiTes, under names, by their 
ttal ifencfs^ that are fo far from our difcovery or com- 
^ehenfiou. A blind man may asfoon (brt tfaii^s by 
their colours, and he that has loft his fmell,as well ciiiliB- 
guiih a lily and a rofe by their odours, as by thofe in- 
ternal conilitutions which he know« not He that 
thinks he can diftingiuih iheep. and goats by their real 
eiTences, that are unknown to him, may be pleafed ta 
try his ikill in tbofe fptcitSj called mffptwaay and querednni^ 
chio : and by their internal real eflences determine the 
boundaries of thok ffeciesy without knowing the com- 
plex /<&«. of fenfible qualities, that each of thofe ftand 
for, in the Countries wher^ thofe animals are to be found, 

J I o. Not/uyiantial Forms nuhich %ue know lefs. 
Those therefore who have been taught, that the fc?er4 
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Jpecies of fui>(taii<:e8 had their dtftm A mXctmlfiS/lantial 
firms i and that it was ^oi^ forms which made the dif- 
undion of fubllaiiccs into their Xrntfpedes and genera^ 
were fed yet farther out of the wajr, by having their 
minds fet upon fmitlefs inquiries 2/litr fubflantialforms^ 
wholly uninteIligH>fe, and whereof we have fcarce fo 
much as any obfcure, or confufed conception in general, 
f II. That the ficfmlnal Effenct is that whereby w/ dif» 
tingui/h Speeies farther evident fr$m Spirits. 
THATOurr^Wfj^w^and diftinguilhing natural/^^^^r^-'''^-' 
Ufpecies^ con/^4 ittthe nominal effences the mind makes, 
affd not in the Tca^eflcnces to be found in the things 
tfccmfelves, is farther evident from our ideas offpirits. 
. For the mind getting, only by reflefting on its own oper- 
ations, thofe fimple ideas which it attributes to fpirits^ 
it hath, or can hare qo other notion offpirit^ but by at- 
trH>oting alK thofe operations, it finds in itfelf, to a fort 
of beings,- without confideration of matter. And even 
the moft advanced notion we have of God, is but attrib- 
uting the fame fimple ideas which we have got from re- 
fle£iion^n wfiat we firtd in ourfelves, and which we 
conceive to have more perfedlion in them, than would 
be in their abfence ; attributing, I fay, thofe fimple ideas 
to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from 
reflefting on ourfelves, the /Vfoj of exiftence, knowledge, 
power, and pleafure, each of which we find it better to 
have than to want ; and the niore we have of eacK, the 
better ; joining all thefe together, with infinity to each 
of them, we have the complex idea of an eternal, omnif- 
<»ent, omnipotent/ infinitely wife and happy Being. 
And though we are tol'd,diat there are different fpecies 
of angels : yet we know not how to frame diftindl fpc- 
ci^c ideas of them : not out of any conceit that the ex- 
iftcnee of more fpecies than one oifphrits is impoffiblei 
btit becaufe having no more fimple ideas (nor being able 
to frame more) applicable to fuch beings, but only 
thi^e few taken from ourfelves, and from the aftipns of 
our own minds in thinking, and being delighted, and 
moving feveral pacts of our bodies, we can no other- 
wife diftinguiih i;^ our conceptions the fcveral^m^/ of . 
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fiiriis ooit fimn anodier) but bf attrSmting dwfe opmm 
dons tnd po wexB^ we find in otttfdres^ to uon m 
<r or lower degree ; and fo hare ne Very diftinfi fp6« 
dfic ideas olJ^mU, exceptonly of GOD» to whom we at* 
tfibtite both duration) and all thoTe other ii^m/ wldiin* 
finity ; tothe oiber j^«r^/» with limitation. Nor a8 1 
htunbly coocciTe do we, between GOD and Aem in 
our ukaSf put any diflSnence by any number of fimple 
iJeas^ wlddi we have of one, and not of the otfaer^ hat 
only diat of infinity. All the particoUKr idsas of enft* 
eoce^ knovdedgey wiil, power^ and motion, is^c. being 
idios derived from the ^>eTations of our minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all forts oijpmtt^ widi the difiisF- 
ence only of. degrees, to the utmoft we cxa imi^ine^ 
even infinity, when we would frame, as well as we can, 
an idem of the firft Being ; wfa6 ye^ it is certain, is infi- 
nitely more remote in the read ^ccellency of Ins nature, 
ffom the hi^ieft and perfefteft of all created beio|% 
than the greateft man, tacf pureft fera^ is from the 
moft contemptible part of matter ; and confisquently 
muft infinitely exceed what our narrow underftandings 
can conceive of hmu 

$12. Whererf there are prckAly namierlrfs ^cUe. 
It is not impomble to conceive, nor r^i^^antto tea* 
ibn,.diat there may be m^aijjpems rf/firits, as mudi 
fcparated and diverfified one fit»n ano&er, by diftin^ 
properties, whereof we have no ideas, as Ac^^eciesci 
fenfible things are diftinguiflied one from »i^er by 
qualities, which we know and obferve in them. That 
diere ihould be more Jj^ecies of inteliig«it creatures 
above us, than ttore are of fen^ble and material below 
us, is prc^able to me from hence. That in all the vifiUe 
c<»rporsal world, we fee no chafins or gaps. All quite 
down from us, die defcent is by e^y fteps, and a con- 
tinued fories of things, that in each remove difier very 
little one from the other. There are fiflies that hive 
wings, aiid ace not ftrangers to die airy region ^ suid 
there are fbme birds, that are inhabitants of the Water, 
whofc Wood is cold as fiflics, and theff flcfli fo like in 
tafte, diat the fcmpulous^ure allowed them on filh days.- 
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i;%ere are animals iQ near di kin both to birds and beafts, 
that they arein the middle between both : amphibi- 
ous animals link the terreftrial and aquatic together ; 
feals tive at land and at fea^ and porpoifes have the 
'warm blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention what 
ts confidently reported of mermaids or fea-men. There 
are fome brutes, that fecm to hare as much knowledge 
and reafon, as fome diat are called men ; and the ani- 
Ifial and vegetable kingdoms sire fo nearly joined^ that if 
yau will take the loweft of one, and the higheft |of the 
other, there will fcarce be perceived any great differ-* 
ence between them ; and fcr on, till we come to the 
loweft and the moll inorganicaL parts of matter, we 
fliall find every where, that the i^strUfpecies are Unked 
together, and differ bat in almoft infenfible degrees* 
And when we confider tlw infinite power and wifdom 
<rf Ae Maker, we have reafon to think, that it is fuitable 
to the magnificent harmony of the univerfc, ^nd the 
great dcfign and infinite goodnefr of the Architeft, that 
V^i^Jptdes of creatures ihouid alfo, by gentle degrees, 
afcend upward from us toward his infinite perfection,' 
as we fee they gradually defcend from us downwards : 
which if it be probable, we have reafon then to be per- 
fit^ied) that th^e ajre far morej^mV/ of areatures above 
us, thflJi there are beneath ; we being, in degrees of 
perfections much more remote from the infinite being 
of GOD, than we are from the loweft ftate of being, 
and diat which approaches neareft to nothing. And yet 
dF all th<^diftin<9:^«^j-, for the reafons above faid, 
we have no dear diftin£t ideas* 

$ 13. Themmmai Effiince that of the Spedei^ proved . 
from Water and Ice, 
But to return to Ae/peeies of corporeal fubftances. If 
I ihould aflc any one, whether ice and water were two 
iittind fpeciei of things, I doubt not but I fliould be an- 
fwcted in the affirmative: anditcahnot Uc denied, but 
he tiiat fays they are two diftind^rier, is in the right. 
But iSxaEnglifbman^ bred in Jamaica^ who perhaps had 
never feen norlieard of ic/, coming intjo Engiand in the 
wupt^r, find th& wMx he put in his bafon 9k nighty m 

VOL.4L R 
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a great part frozen in the. morning, and not knowing 
any peculiar name it had, ihould call it hardened watery 
' I aik> whether this would be zntw /pedes to him differ- 
ent from water ? And, I think, it would be anfwered 
heie, it would not be to him a new fpecks^ no more 
than congealed gelly, when it is cold, is a diftinft /pedes 
firom the fame gelly fluid and warm \ or than liquid 
gold, in the furnace, is a iXKinO, /pedes from hard gold 
in the hands of a workman. And if this be fb, it is 
plain, that our difiinB /pedes are nothing hut diftinEl com' 
plex ideas, nvith dl/linSi names annexed to them. It is 
true, every fubftance that exifls has its peculiar confli- 
tution, whereon depend thofe feafible qualities and pow- 
ers we obferve in it \ but the ranking of things into 
/pedes J which is nothing but forting them under fevend 
titles, is done by us according to the ideas that we have 
of them : which though fumcient to diftinguifh them 
by names, fo that we may be able to difcourfe of tiienif 
when we have them not prefent before us \ yet if we 
fuppofe it to be done by their real internal conftitutions, 
and that things exifting are diftinguifhed by nature into 
fpecies, by real efTences, according as we diftinguifh 
them into Jpedes by names, we fliaU be liable to great 
miftakes. 

§ 14* Difficulties agcinjl ^ certain number of real E/ ^ 
fences. 
To diftinguifli fubftantial beings into jpedesy according 
to the iffual fuppofition, that there are certain precile 
e/fencts ox forms of things, whereby all the individuals 
exifting, are by nature diftinguiflied into fpecies^ thefe 
flings are neceflary : 

FlRSTfXo be afliired that nature, in the produftion of 
things, always defigns them to partake of certain regu- 
lated eftablifhed ^«r^/, which are to be the models of all 
, things to be produced. This, in that crude fenfe it is 
ufuadly propofed, would need fome better explication 
before it can fully.be aflented to. 
... , . i i^. 

S£COJiJDZr$ It would be ncceflary to know wither na- 
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ture always attains that effence it ^efigns in the 'produc- 
tion of things. The irregular and monftrous births, that 
in diverfe forts of animals have been obfervcd, will al-, 
ways give us reafon to doubt of one or both df thefe. ' 

$17. 
Thirdlt^ It ought to be determined whether thofe we 
call W(?«^fr/ be really a &&\n€kfpecies^ according to the 
fcholaftic notion of the word fpecies ; fince it is certain^ 
that every thing that exiftshas its particular conllitution \ 
and yet we find that fome of thefe monftrous produce 
tions have few or none of thofe qualities, which are 
fuppofed to refult from, and accompany the ejfence of 
that fpecies^ from whence they -derive their originals, 
and to M4iich, by their defcent, they feem^ to belong. * 
§Jl8. Our nominal Effences of Subftances^ not perfeB 
Colle^ions of Properties. 
FoURrHLTf The real ejfences of thofe things, which 
we diftinguifti into fpectesy and as fo diftmguiftied wc 
name, ought to be known ; i. e, we ought to have ideas 
of them. But fince we arc ignorant in thefe four points, 
the fuppofed real efjinces of things fland us not infieadfbr 
the diftinguifhing fubftances into fpecies. 

J 19. 
FiFTHLT^ The only imaginable help in this cafe would 
be, that having fraiiied perfeft complex ideas of thb 
properties of things, flowing from their different' real 
eflences, we fhould thereby diftinguifh them mtofpeciei. 
But neither can this be done ; for being ignorant of tlic 
real eflence itfelf, it is impoffible to know all thofe prop- 
erties that flow from it, and ar« fo annexed to it, that 
any one of them being away, we may certainly conclude, 
that that eflTence is not there, and fo the thing is not of 
that^^w. We can never know what are the precife 
number of properties depending on the real eflence of 
goldy any one of which failing, the real effence of gold, 
and confequently goldi would not be there, unlefs wc 
knew the real eflfence of gold itfelf, and by that determin- 
ed xii2Lt fpecies. By the word gold here, I muft fee ondcr- 
ftood to defign a particular piece of matter j v. g* the laft 
guinea diat was coined. For if it ftould ftand here in 
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its ordinary fienification for that comples idea^ which I 
or any one elle calls goid / i. e for the nominal efience 

• of gold, it would be jargon : fo hard is it to fliow the 
various meaning and imperfection of words, when we 
have nothing elfe but words to do it by. 

§ 20. 
Bt all which it is clear, that our diftingui/bingfubfiances 
intofpecics by names, is not at z\\ founded on their real e/^ 
fences ; nor can we pretend to range and determine theai 
€xa<ftly into fpecies, according to the internal eflential 
differences. 

$ 21. Butfucba CoUeBion as our Name Jlands for, 
fiuT fince, as has been remarked, we have need 6f geh- - 
cral words, though we know not the real eflences of 
things ; all we can do is to coUeCl fuch a number of 
fimple ideasy as by examination we find to be united to- 
gether in things exifting, and thereof to make one cora* 
picx idea* Which though it be not the real eflence of 
any fubftance that exifts, is yet thefpecific effence^ to 
which our name belongs, and is convertible with it ; by 
which we may at lead try the truth of thefe nominal eC- 
Icnces. For example, there be that fay, that the eflencc 
of body is extenfion : if it be fo, we can never miftake in 
jjutting the eflenceof any thing for the thing itfelf. Let 

' us then in difcourfe put extenfion for body ; and when we 
would fay that body moves, let us fay that extenfion 
Hioves^ and fee how it will look. He that fliould fay 
that one extenfion by impulfe moves another extenfion, 
would by the bare expreffion, fufficiently (how the ab^ 
furdity of fuch a notion. The ejpnce of any thing, in 
rcfpeft of us, is the whole complex idea, comprehended 
and marked by .that name *, and in fubdances, befides 
thcj feveral diftindl fimple ideas that make them up, the 
confiifed one of fubftance, or of an unknown fupport 
and caufe of their union, is always a part : and therefore 
the eflcnce of body is not bare extenfion, but an extend- 
ed folid thing : and fo to fay an extended folid thing 
moves, or impels another, is all one, and as intelligUile 
as to hji Body moves or impels. Likewife to fay, £at a 
rational animal is capable of converfation, is all one lis 
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to fay a man. But no one will fay^ that ratlons^Ity U 
capable of converfatioHj becaufe it makes not the whole 
effence to which we give the name man. 
• § 22. Our ah/lraSildczs are to us the Meafures offpe* 

cies — Injiance in that of Man. 
There arc creatures in the world that have fliapes like 
burs, but are hairy, and want language and reafon. 
There are naturals amongft us that have perfeflly our 
fiiape, but want reafon, and fome of tj^em language too. 
There are creatures, as it is faid ( fit fides penes authorem^ 
but there appears no contradidliori that there fliould be 
fuch) tliat with language, and reafon, and a fliape in 
other things agreeing with ours, have hairy tails ; qfhers 
where the males have no beards, and others where the 
females have. If it be aflced, whether thefe be all met\ 
..or no, all of human^^nV^ ; it is plain, the queftion re- 
fers only to the nominal eflencc : for thofe of them to 
whom the definition of the word man^ or the complex, 
idea fignified by that name, agrees, are men^ and the 
other not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the 
fiippofed real effence, and whether the internal confti- 
tution and frame of thefe fcveral creatures be.fpecifical-^ 
ly different, it is wholly impoffible for us to anfwer, no 
part of that going mto our fpecific idea ; only we have 
reafon to think, that where the faculties or outward 
frame fo much differs, the internal conftitution is not 
exaftly the fame. But what difference in the internal 
real conftitution makes a Specific difference, it is in vain,- 
to inquire ; whilft our meafures of /pedes be, as they are^ . 
only our abJlraSi ideas ^ which we know ; and not that in- 
ternal conftitution, which makes no part of them. Shall 
the difference of hair only on the fkin, be a mark of a 
different internal, fpecifi^c conftitution between a (^ange- 
ling and a drill, when tjKey agree in (hape, and want of 
reafon and fpcech ? and (hall not the want of reafon . 
arid fpeech be a fign to us of different real conftitutions 
zviA /pedes between a changeling and a reafonable man ? 
And* fo of the reft, if we pretend that the diftinftion of 
/pedes or forts is fixe^JIy eftablifhed by the real frame and I 
fcctet conftitutions of things. 
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5 23. Species not dijtingmjbed hj Generation. 
KoR let any one (ay, that the power of propagatkm In 
animals by the mixture of male and female^ and tn plants 
by feeds, keeps the fuppofed xti\Jptcies diftindl and en- 
tire. Por granting this to be true, it would help us m 
the diftin^ion of Ac/pecies of things no farther than the 
tribes of animals and vegetables. Whatmuft we do for 
. the reft ? but in thofe two it is not fuflScient : for if hif- 
tory Ke not, women have conceived by drills ; and what 
t^A /pedes f by that meafure, fuch a produftion will be 
m nature, will be a new queftion : and we have reafon 
to think this is not impoilible, fince mules andjumart^ 
the one from the mixture of an afs and a mare, the oth- 
er from the mixture of a bull and a mare, are fo frfe- 
quent in the worid. I once faw a creature that was th^ 
•iiTue of a cat and a rat, and had the plain marks of bo^ 
about It ; wherein nature appeared to have followed the 
pattern of neither fort alone, but 10 have jumbled them 
both together. To which, he that (hall add the mon- 
ftrous produdlions that are io frequently to be met with 
in nature, will find it hard^ even in the race of animalsj 
to determine by the pedigree of what /^n>/ every ani- 
mal's iflue is*) and be at ^ lofs about tne real eiience^ 
which he thinks certainly conveyed by generation, and 
has alone a right to the fpfecific name. But farther, if 
iiiG/pecies of animals and plants are to be diftinguifli«d 
only by propagation, muft I go to the Indies to fee the 
fire and dam of the one, and the plant from which the 
feed was gathered that produced the other, to k»ow 
whether this be a tyger or that tea ? 

{24. rfot hyfuhftantial forms ^ 
Upon the whole matter, it is evident, that it is their own 
col]t<!:"lipns of fenfible qualities, that men make the cf- 
fences of their fcveral forts of fubftanccs 5 and that s 
their real internal ftruftures are not confidered by the 
greateft pnrt of mtn, in the forting them. Much left 
were ^n^ fnbjfantial forms ever thought on by any, but 
thofe who have in this- one pari of the world leamtd'thc 
languaj. e of the fchools ; and yet thofe ignorant men, 
who pipctcnd not any infi^ht into the teal eiiaces^nor 
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trouble tben^tves about fubftanii^ forms, but are con- 
tent with knpwkig things one from another by their fen- 
fibie qualities, are often better acquainted with their 
diflPemictSi can more nicely diftinguifh them from their 
. vfesi and better know what they may expedk from each, 
: than thofe learned quick-fighted men, who look fo deep 
into them, and talk fo confidently of Something more 
. iudden and eflential. 

§ 25. ThefpBcific EJfences are made by the Mind* - 
But fuppofing that the real ejfkmes of fubftances were 
difcoverable by thofe that would feverely apply them- 
, ielyes to that inquiry, yet we could not reafonaWy think 
that the ranking cf things under general names was regU" 
iated by thofe internal reai conftitutiom, or any thing 
elfe but their ebvious appearances : fince langu^es in all 
countries, have been eitablifhed Ipng before fciences. So 
that they have not been phijofophers, or logicians, or 
fuch who have troubled thcmfclves about /erw/ and ^^ 
fence^i that have made the general names that are in ufe 
amongft the feveral nations of men : but thofe more or 
lefs, comprehenfive terms have for the moft part, in all 
^nguages, received their birth and fignification from 
ignorant and illiterate people, who forted and denomi- 
nated things by thofe fenfible qualities they found in 
them \ thereby to fignify them, when abfent, to others, 
whether they bad an occaiion tq mention a fort or ^ 
particu^ thing. 

J 26. Therefore very various and uncertain. 
{>INC£ then it is evident, that we fort and name fubftanc- 
es by their nominal^ and not by their real ejfenees ; the 
next thing to be cpnlidered is, how and by whom thefe 
effence^ come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident 
they are made by ihe mind, and not by nature : for ^ere 
they nature's workmanfhip, they could not be fo various 
and different in feveral men, as experience tells us they 
arc. For if we will examine it, we fhall not find the 
nominal eflence of any ont fpecies of fubftances in all 
«J€n the fame ; no not of that which of all others we 
aye the moil intimately acquainted with. It could not 
SQifibly bci that the abftra£t id^ tp whid^ the name 
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k glfcn, fliould be different in fcvcral men, if it 
were of nature's making ; and that to one it (hould be 
ammal rationale % and to another anifnal imptume bipes latis 
umguibus. He that annexes the name man^ to a complex 
idea made up of fenfe and fpontaneous.motion, joined to 
a body of luch a (hape, as thereby one eflence of the 
fpecieik man $ and he that, upon fardier examination, 
adds rationality, has another eflence of the ^ecies he calls 
man : by which means, the fame individual will be a 
true man to the one, which is not fo to the other. I 
think, there is fcarce anr one will allow this upright fig- 
ure, fo well known, to oe the eflential difierence of the • 
j^fi« man / and yet how farfncn determine of the forts 
of animals rather by their fliape than defcent, is very vif- 
ible : fincc it h^s been more than once debated, wheth- 
re fercral human yk/w// (hould be prcferved or receiv- 
ed to baptifm or no, only becaufe of the difierence of 
their outward configuration from the ordinary make of 
children, without knowing whether they were not as ca- 
paUe of r$iafon, as infants caft in another mould : fome 
whereof though of an approved fliapc, are never capa- 
ble of as much appearance of reafon, all their Bves, as is 
to be found in an ape, or an elephant ; and never give 
any figns of being aded by a rational foul. Whereby it 
is evident, that the outward figure, which only was 
fottnd wanting, and not the faculty of reafon, which no- 
body could know would be wanting in its due feafon, 
was made eflential to the human j^^fj : the learned di- 
vine and lawyer, muft, on fuch occaCons, renounce his 
facred definition of animal rationale^ andfubftitute fome 
other eflence of the human^^rw*. Monficur Menage 
fumifhesus with an example worth the taking notice of 
on this occafion. When the Abbot of St. Martin^ fays he, 
nvaf horny he hadjh. little of the figure of a man^ that it be» 
fpake him rather a monfter. It was for fome timelunder de^ 
liberation^ whether he mould be baptized or no. However^ 
he was baptized and declared a man prOvifionally [till time 
(hould (how what he would prove.] Nature had moulded 
htmfiuntowardly^ that he was called all his life the Abbct^ 
Malotrm^ he. lU-lhaped. HewasfC?Lcn. Men^gi- ' 
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aim^ 278-4}0« This oluldy ^x^ fee, was very near being 
e Jcclnded out of tiiQ /pedes of man barely by his Oiape. He 
cfcaped very narrowly as he was, and it is certain a fig* 
lute a little more oddly turned had caft him, and he had 
b^en executed as a thing not to be allowed to pafs for a 
mtan. And yet there can be no reafon given, why if the 
lineaments of his face had been a little altered, a rational 
foul could not have been lodged in him j why a vifage 
ibmewhat longer, or a nofe flatter, or a wider mou(h» 
could not have cpnfifted, as well as the reft of his ill fig-» 
ure> with fuch a foul, fuch parts, as made him, disfig* 
uredashe was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. 

Wherein, then, would I gladly know, confifts the pre- 
cife and unmoveable boundaries oi thzt fpecies? It is plain> 
if we examine, there is m fuch thing made by nature^ and 
eftabli{hed by her amongfl: men. The real eflence of 
that, or any other fort of fubftances, it is evident we 
know not ; and therefore are fo undetermined in our 
nominal eifencea, which we nutke ourfdvesj that if fev<- 
eral men were to be aiked concerning fome oddly* 
ttiZftA foetus y as foon as born, whether it were a man or 
no, it is paft doubt, one ihould meet with different an- 
fwers, which could not happen, if the nominal eiTence^ 
whereby we limit and diftinguifli ihit /pedes of fubftane- ' 
es. Were not made by nun, with f(»ne liberty ^ but 
were exactly copied from precife boundaries fet by na- 
ture, whereby it di(lingui(hed all fubftances into certain 
fpecies. Who would undertake to refolve, what fpecies 
that n^onfter was of, which is mentioned by Licetus^ 
lib^ I.e. 3. with a man's head and hog's body ? Or tboie 
other, which to the bodies of i?ien had the heads of 
beafts, as dogs, horfes, isfc. If any of thefe creatures had 
lived, and could have fpoke, it would have increafed the 
difficulty. Had the upper part, to the middle^ been of 
human (hape ; and all below fwine^ had it been mur** 
der to deftroy it ? Or muft the bifhop have been con-^ 
fulted, whether it were man enough to be admitted to 
the font or no ? as, I have been told, it happened ia 
France^ Ibme yeais fincej in fomewh^t a like cafe. So 
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uncertain arc the boundaries of fpecies of animals to iis> 
who have no other meafures than the complex ideas of 
our own collefting : and fo far arc we fr#m certainly 
knowing what a man is ; though^ ptrhaps, it will be 
judged great ignorance to make any doubt about it. And 
yet, I think, 1 may fay, that the certain boundaries of 
that fpecies are fo far from being determined, ami the 
precife number of fimple ideas^ which make die nom- 
inal eflence, fo far from being fettled and perfe£lly 
known, that very material doubts may ftill arife about 
it. And I imagine, none of the definitions of the word 
ifwv, which we yet have, nor descriptions of that fort of 
animal, are fo perfeft and exaft, as to fatisfy a confider- 
atc inquifitive perfon, much Icfs to obtain a general 
confent, and to be that which men would every where 
ftick by, in the decifion of cafes, and determining of 
life and death, baptifm or no baptifm, in produ^ions 
that might happen. 

$ 28. But notfo arbitrary as Mixed Modes. 
Btrr though thefe nominal ejfences cffuhftances are made 
by the mind, they are not yet madefo arbitrariiy as thofe 
of mixed modes. To the making ot any nominal eflence, 
It is neceflary, Firjiy That the ideas whereof it confifts,. 
have fuch an union as to make but one i/fta,how com- 
pounded foever. Secondly ^ That the particular ideas 
fo united be exaflly the lame, neither more nor lefs \ 
for if two abftra£l complex ideas, differ either in num- 
ber or forts of their component parts, they make two 
different, and not one and the fame effence. In the 
firft of thefe, the mind in making its complex ideas 
of fubftances, only follows nature j and puts none to. 
gether, which are not fuppofed to have an union in 
nature. Nobody joins the voice of a (beep, with the 
ihape of a horfe \ nor the colour of lead, with the 
weight and fixednefs of gold, to be the complex ideas of 
any real fubftances : unlefs he has a mind to fill his head 
with chimeras, and his difcourfe with unintelligible 
words.^ Men obferving certain qualities always joined 
and exifting together, therein copied nature ; and of 
ideas to united, made their complex ones of fubftances. 
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"For though men m^ay make what compkx iikaf they 
pleafe, and give what names tp them they will ; yet if 
they will be under ftood, when they fpeak of things real- 
ly exifting, they muft in fome degree conform their ideas ' 
^o the things they would fpeak of : or elfe men's lan- 
guage will be like that of Babels arid every man's words 
being intelligible only to himfelf, would no longer fervc 
to converfation, and the ordinary affairs of life, if the 
ideas they (land for be not fome way anfwering the 
<;ommon appearances and agreement of fubftances, as 
^hey really exift. 

$ 29. Though very imperfeEl, 
SMCONDLYy Though the mind of man, in making its r^w- 
^lex ideas of fuhflances^ never puts any together that, do 
not really or are not fuppofed to co-exift; and fo it trur 
ly borrows that union from nature 5 yet the numher it 
combines, depends upon the various care^ induflry [or fancy 
cf him that makes it. Men generally content themfelves 
with fome few fenfible obvious qualities 5 and often, if 
not always^ leave out others as material, and as firmly 
united, as thofe that they take. Of fenfible fubftanc^s, 
there are two forts 5 one of organized bodies which arc 
propagated by feed ; and in thefe, the fhape is that, 
which to us is the leading quality and moft charadlerif- 
tical part that determines the fpecies. And therefore in 
vegetables and animals, an extended folid fubfl;ance of 
fuch a certain figure uiually ferves the turn. ' For how- 
ever fome men feem to prize their definition of animal 
rationale^ yet fliould there a creature be found, that had 
language and reafon,but partook not of the ufual (hape 
of a man, I believe it wo\ild hardly pafs for a man, how 
xpuch foever it were animal ratiomde. And if Balaanls 
afshad,all his life, difcouvfgd as rationally as he did 
once with his matter,! doubt yet whether any one would 
have thought him worthy the name man^ or allowed 
him to be of the fame fpecies with himfelf. As in veg- 
etables and animals it is the fhape, fo in moft other bod- 
ies, not propagated by feed, it is the colour we muft 
fix on, and are moft led by. Thus where we find the, 
CQlour of gold, w.e are apt to imagine all tlie other qual-; 
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iriesy comprehended in our complex iita^ to be tfaei^ 
alfo : and we commonly^take thefe two obvious qnaliHes, 
^3tz. ihape and cobar, for fo prefumptiTe ideas of fever- 
ik fpecies^ that in a good pidure we readily fay this is 
a lion, and that a rcne ; this is a gQld> and liiat a {iltrer 
goblet, only by the different figured and colours xcptc^ 
fented to the eye by the pendL 

5 30 WTnch yetfervefor common cotivetfe. 
But though this ferves well enough for gro& and con- 
fiifed conceptions, and inaccurate ways of talking and 
thinking ; yet men are far enough from having agreed on 
Atfrecife number of fimpUiA^T^^ or qualities, ieUngingto 
any fort of things ^Jignified by its nanti. Nor is it a won- 
der, Snce it requires much time, pains, and fkill, ftrid 
inquiry, and long examination, to find out what and 
how many thofe fimple ideas arci which are conftantly 
and infeparably united in nature, and are always to he 
found together in the fame fubjeft* Moii men want^ 
ing either time, inclination, or induftry enough forthis^ 
even to feme tolferable degree, content themfclves with, 
fome few obvious and outward appearances of things, 
thereby readily to diftinguifh and fort them for the com- 
mon affairs of life : and fo, without farther examination^' 
give them names, or take up the names already in ufe. 
Which, though in comm6n converfation^hey pafs wdl 
enough for the figns of fome few obvious qualides co- 
exifting, are yet far enough ftrom comprdi^nding, in 
a fettled fignificadon, a precife number of fimple Seas / 
much lefs all thofe, which are united in nature. He 
that (hall confida:, after fo much ftir about genus atid 
fpiciesy and fuch a deal of talk of fpecific differences, 
how few words we have yetfettled^ definitions erf, may 
with reafon imagine that thok forms, which diere )iau 
been fo much noife made about, are only chimeras^ 
which gives us my light into the fpecific natures of things. 
And he that fhall confider, how far the names of firi>* 
fiances are from having fignifications, wherein aH who 
ufe them do agree, wifl have reafon to conclude, that 
though the nominal eflences of fubftances are all fttp- 
pofed to be copied from nature, yet Aey are al]« or moft 
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of theoii very imperfe£l. Since the compofttion of thofe 
.complex ideas are, in feveral men, very different : and 
therefore that thefe boundaries of /pedes are as men, and 
not as nature makes them, if at leaft there are in nature 
any fuch prefixed bounds. It is true, that many partic- 
ular fubftances are fo made by nature, that they have 
agreement and likenefs one with another, and fo afford 
a foundation of being ranked into forts. But the fort- 
ing of things by us, or the making of determinate^m^/, 
being in order to naming and comprehending them 
under general terms, I cannot fee how it can be prop- 
erly faid, that nature fcts the boundaries of the /pedes 
of things: or if it be fo, our boundaries of /pedes arc 
not exaftly conformable to thofe in nature. . For we 
having need of general names ifor prefent ufe, (lay not 
for a perfect difcovery pf all thofe quaUties which would 
beft (hQw us fheir moft material differences and agree-* 
n^ents, but we ourfelvcs divide them, Uy certain obvious 
:|ppearances, into fpedes^ that we may the eafier under 

fsneral names communicate our thoughts about them. 
or having no other knowledge of any fubftance, but 
of the fimple ijeas that are united in it ;,and obferving 
^veral particular things; ,to agree \yitb others in feveral 
of thofe fimple ideas^ w^ make that colleftion bur fpc- 
cific idea^ and give it a general name j that in recording 
our own thoughts, and in our difcourfe with others* 
Vire may in one (hort word defign all the individuals that 
agree in that complex idea-, without enumerating the 
fimple ideas that make it up ; and fo not wade our time 
and breath in tedious defcfiptions : which we fee they 
arc fain to do, whoj^vould difcourfe of anj new fort of 
things they have n^ yet a name for. 

J 31. Ejfences 0/ Spedes under the /ante name very di/r^ 
/erent. 
Bar however thcfe fpecies of fubftances pafs well 
enough in ordinary converfation, it is plain that this 
complex ideaf wherein they obferve feveral individuals 
to agree, is by different men made very differently ; by 
fomemore,and others lefs accurately. In fom.c,this com- 
plex idea contfiins a^^reater, ^n^lH othcr^ a fnjaller num- 
VoL. II. * ' ' S * 
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ber of qualities ; ^^nd fo i$ apparently fuch as the mind 
makes it. The yellow (bining colour makes go/d to 
children \ others add weight, maJleablenefs, and fufibil- 
ity ; and others yet other qualities which they find join- 
ed with that yellow colour, as conftantly as its weight 
and fuGbllity \ for in all thefe and the like qualities, one 
has as good a risht to be put into the complex idea of 
that fubftance wherein they are all joined, as another. 
And therefore different nun leaving out or putting in fev- 
cral fimple ideas^ which others do not, according to 
their various examination, ikill, or obfervation of that 
fubje£l, have differhtt ejfences of gold i which muft there- 
fore be of their own, and not of nature's making, 
j 32. Hie more general our Ideas are^ the more incom^ 
plete and partial they are. 
If the number of fimple ideai^ that make the nominal 
cflence of the lowed fpecies, or firft forting of individ- 
uals, depends on the mind of man vsft'ioufly colleding 
them, it is much more evident that they do fo, in the 
more comprehenfive clajjisf which by the mafters of log- 
ic are called genera, 'fhefe are complex ideas defign- 
cdly imperfect : and it is vifible at firft fight, that &y- 
eral of thofe qualities, that are to be found in the things 
themfelves, are purpofely left out of generical ideas. For 
as the mind, to make general ideas comprehending 
feveral particulars, leaves out thofe of time, and place, 
and fuch other, that make them incommunicable to 
more than one individual ; fo to make other yet more 

{reneral ideas, that may comprehend different' fons, it 
eaves out thofe qualities that diftinguifh them, and puts 
into its new collection only fuch tdeas as are common 
to feveral forts. The fame convenience that made men 
exprefs feveral parcels of yellow matter coming from 
Guinea and Peru under one name, fets them alfo up- 
on making of one name that may comprehend both gold 
and filver, and fome other bodies of different forts. This 
is done by leaving out thofe qualiriesi which are pecuf 
liar to each fort 5 and retaining a complex idea made 
up of thofe that are common to flierti all. To which 
^hc name mr/o/ being annexed, there is a ^^/M*r confii- 
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^uted; the e0ence whereof being that abftrafl idea^ 
containing only malleableneb and fuObility, with cer- 
tain degrees of weight and fixednefs> wherein fome 
bodies of fevcral kinds agree, leaves out the colour, and 
other qualities peculiar to gold and filver^ and the other 
ibrts corQprehended under the name metal^ whereby it 
is plain, that men follow not exa£lly the patterns fet 
them by nature, when they make their general ideas of 
fubftances \ fince there is no body to be found, which 
lias barely malleablenefs and fufibility in it, without 
other qualities as infeparable as thofe. But men, in 
making their general ideas ^ feeing more theconvenifence 
of language" and quick difpatch, by (hort and compre- 
hei^ve figns, than the true and precife nature of things 
as they exift, have, in the framing their ab(lra£l ideas^ 
chiefly purfued that end which was to be furniflied witli 
ftore of general and varioufly comprehenfive names^ 
*" So that in this whole bufinefs of genera and fpecies the 
genus^ pr more comprehenfive, is but a partial concep- 
tion of what is in the^mV/, and iht fpecies but a partial 
idea of what is to be found in each individual. If there- 
fore any one will think, that a mati^ and a horfe^ and an 
anrmal, and a plant, f2fc. are diftinguiflied by real ef- 
fences, made by nature, he muft think nature to be very 
liberal of thefe real eflences, making one for body, anoth- 
er for an animal, and another for a horfe ; and all 
thefe eflences liberally bellowed npon BucepAa/us, But 
if we wpuld rightly confider what is done, in all thefe 
genera znd JpeeieSf or forts, we (hould find, that there 
is no new thing made, but only more or lefs com- 
prehenfive figns whereby we may be enabled to cxprefs, 
in a few fyllables, great numbers of particular things, 
as they agree in more or lefs general conceptions, which 
we have framed to that purpofe. In all which we may 
obferve, that the more general term is always the name 
of. a lefs complex id^a : and that each genus is but a par- 
tial conception of ih^ fpecies comprehended under it. So 
that if thefe abftraft general ideas be thought to be com- 
plete, it can only be in refpeft of a certain eftabliflied re- 
Utiou between them and certain names, which aife made^ 
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ttfe of to fignify them ; and not in re(pe£^ of any thing 
exiftingy as made by nature. 

J 33. Thij all accommodated to the end of Speech. 
This is adjured to the true end offpeech^ which is to be 
the eafieft and fliorteft way of Gommuhicating our no- 
tions. For thus he, that would difcourfe of things as 
they agreed in the complex idea of extenfioii and folid- 
jty, needed but ufe the word body to denote all fuch. 
He that to thefe would join others (igniiied by the words 
Hfcj fenfe, and fpontaneous moticnj needed but ufe 
the word aftimal^ to (ignify alt which partook of thofc 
ideas : and Re that had made a complex idea of a body, 
with life, fenfe, and motion, with the faculty of reafon- 
ing, and a certain ihape joined to it, needed but ufe the 
• Ihort monofy liable man^ to exprefs all particulars that 
correfpond to that complex idea: This is the proper 
bufinefs of genus znifpecies : and this men do, without . 
any confideration of real ejfences^ or fuhfantialforms^ 
which come not within the reach of our knowledge, 
when we think of thofe things } nor within the fignifi- 
cation of our words, when we difcourft with others. 

\'>^^. Injlance in Contraries, 
Were I to talk with any one of a fort of birds I lately 
faw in St. James's Park, about three or four feet high, 
with a covering of fomething between feathers and hair 
of a dark brown colour without wings, but in the place 
thereof two or three little branches coming down like 
fprigs of Spanifli broom, long ^eat legs, with feet only 
of three claws, and without a tail ; I muft make this 
defcription of it, and fo* may make others underftand 
me : but when I am told that the name ofit is Cajjfcwa^ 
ry^ I may then ufe that word to ftahd in difcourfe for 
all my complex idea memioned in that defcription 5 
though^ by that word, which is now become a fpecific 
name, I know no more of the reaj efleoce or conftitu- 
tion of that fort of animals, than I did before ; and 
knew probably as much of the nature of th^it /pedes of 
birds, before I learned the name, as many EngKJhmen 
do of fwans, or herons, which are fpecific names, very 
^^ell known, of forts of birds common in England. • • 



^^$. Menditirmiaetbe Swis. 
From what has been faid» it is evident, that men mah 
/oris of things. For it being different eflences atone that 
make different ^W^/, it is plain that they who make 
thofe abftrafl ideas^ which ar^ the nominal eflences, do 
thereby make the^nV/, or fort- Should there be a body 
found, having all the other qualities of gold, except 
malleablenefs, it would no doubt be made a queftion 
whether it were gpid or no, /. e. whether it were of that 
/pedes. This could be determined only by that abftradl 
idea to which enj^y one annexed the name gold: fo that 
it would be true gold to him, and belong \s>^'dX /pedes ^ 
w]io included not malleablenefs in his nomina,! eflence, 
fignified by the found goldi and on the other (ide it 
would not be true gold, or of ^iX /pedes to him who in- ^ 
eluded malleablenefs in his fpecinc idea. And who, I 
pray, is it that makes thefe diverfe /pedes even under 
one an4 the fame name, but men that make two differ- 
ent ab(lra£l ideas coniiiling not exa£i:ly of the fame col- 
leAion of qualities ? Nor is it a mere fuppoGtion to 
imagine that a body may exift, wherein the other ob- 
vious qualities of gold may be without malleablenefs ; 
Cnce it is certain, that gold itfelf, will be fometimes fo 
eager (as artifts call it) that it will as little endure the 
* hammer as glafs itfelf. What we have faid, of the put- 
ting in or leaving malleablenefs out of the complex idea^ 
the name gold is by any one annexed to, may be faid of 
its peculiar weight, Jixednefs, and icveral other the 
like qualities : for whatfoever is left out, or put in, it is 
(till the complex idea% to which that name is annexed, 
that makes t\it /pedes ^ and as any particular parcel of 
jnatter anfwers that idea^ fo the name of the fort belongs 
truly to it ; and it is of that [pedes. And thus any thing . 
is true gold^ perfect metaL All which determination of 
iht /pedes t it is plain, depends On the underftanding pf ; 
man, making this onhat complex idea. 

^36. Naturtf makes the Similitude. 

This then, in (bort, is the cafe: nattire tnalis manf 

particular things which do agree one with another, in - 

many fenfible qualities and probsdily too in their inter- 

Sa 
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nal frame and conftitution : bat it k not diis real eflence 
that diftinguifhes them into /peats ; it is men^ who, tak- 
ing occafion from thequaiities they find united in them, 
and wherein they obferve often fcveral individuals to a- 
gree> range them into forts^ in ^rder to their naming^ few 
the convenience of comprehcnftve figns : under which 
individoals, according to their conformity to this or tkat 
abftmft ideoy come to be ranked as under enfigns ; fo 
that this is oFthe blue, that the red regiment; this ^ 
a man, that a drill : and in this, I think, confifts tho 
whole bufinefs of genus tluA /pedes. ♦ 

§•37- 
I DO not deny but nature, in the conftatit produdion of 
particular beings, makes them not always new and va* 
rious, but very much alike and of kin one to another : 
but I think it nevertbelefs true, that the boundaries if the 
/pedes i nvhereby men/ort them^ are made by men ; fincethc 
efiences of the fieciesy diftinguifhed by diftfrcnt names, 
are, as has been proved, of man's making, and fe!dom 
adequate to the internal nature of the things they arc 
taken from. So that we may truly fay, fuch a manner 
of forting of things is the workmanfliip of men. 
J 3 8. Each ab/lraSf Idea is an E/fence. 
One thing I doubt not but M^ill feem very ilrange in this 
do^Vrine ; which is, that from what has been fald tt will 
follow, ^at eachabflraEl idea, ivith a name to iff makes a 
dtftin6l /pedes. But who cart help it If Ituth will ha\ cit 
fd ? For fo it muft remain till fomcbody can ftiOw us 
the /pedes of things limited and diftinguifhed by feme- 
thing elfe J and tetiis fee, thaV general terms fignify net 
our abftraft ideas^ but fomcthing different from thefla. 
I would fain' know wjiy a (hock and a hound are hot as 
dS^\t\^ /pedes as a fpaniel and an elephant. We have 
tio other idea of the different eflence of an elephant and 
a fpaniel, than we haS^e of the different eflence of a \ 
(hock and a hound ; all the effenttal difference, where* 
by we. know and diflinguini them one ftom another, 
confiiHng only in tlK* different colleftion of fimpic ;VAvw, 
to which we have given thofe different names. 
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j 39. Genera mnd Species are in order to natmng. 
How much the making of fpecies and genera // in order 
togetural nanus ^ and how much general natfties arc neccf* 
fary, if not to the being, yet at leaft to the com- 
pleting of a fpecies^ and making it pafs for fuch, will 
appear^ befides what has been&id above concerning ice 
atid water, in a very familiar example. A filerit and a 
ftriking swatch are but one fpecies to tbofe who have but 
one name for them : but he that has the name watch 
for one, and clock for the other, and diftin<ft complex 
ideas to which thofe names belong, to him they are^dif- 
ferent fpecies. It will be faid, perhapsj^ tha^ the inward 
contrivance and conilitution is different between thefe 
two^ which the watchmaker has a clear idea of. And 
yet, it is plain, they are hut one fpecies to him, when he 
lias but one name for them. For what is fufficient in 
the inward contrivance to make a new fpecies P There 
are fome watches that are made with four ^eels, others 
with five : is this a fpecific diBS^rence to the workman ? 
Some have ftrings and phyfies, and others none *, fome 
have the balance loofe, and others regulated by a fpiml 
ifpring, and mhers by hc^s' briftles : are any or all ef 
thefe enough to make a fpecific diflference to the work- 
man, that knows each of thefci and feveral other diflfer- 
cnt contrivances, in the internal conftitutionsof tcMi/r;&^/,^ 
It is certain each of thefe hath a real difference from the 
. reft : but whether it be an efleiftial, a fpecific difference 
or nO) relates only to the complex idea to which the 
name ivatch is given : as loi^ as they all agree in the 
idea which that name (lands for^ and that name does not 
as a generical name comprehend different fpecies under 
ity they are not effentially nor fpecifically different. But 
if any one will make minuter divifidns from difierences 
that he knows in the internal frame of watches^ and to 
t fuch precife complex iV/^^/,'give names that fliaU pre- 
vail i they will therf be new fpecies to them, who have 
tlio/e ideas with names to them *, and can, by thofe dif- 
ferences, didinguilh watches into thefe feveral forts, 
aiid then watch will be a generical name. But yet they 
would bo 00 diftinil fpecies to men ignorant of ctock- 
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vovk aj^ the inward contrivances of wat6Iies9 who 
had n<fother idea but the outward fliape and bulk, with 
the marking of the hours by the hand. ^ For to them all 
thofe c her names would be but fynonymous terms for 
the fame idea^ and (ignify no more, nor no other thing 
but a nuaieb. Juft thus, 1 think, it is in natural things. 
Nobody will doubt that the wheels or fprings (if I may 
fo (ay) within, are different in a rational man ^and a 
changelings no more than that there is a difference in the 
frame between a drill and a changeling. But whether 
one or both thefe differences be effential^r fpecifical, is 
only to be known to us, by their agreement or difagrcc- 
ment with the complex idea that the name man (lands 
for : for by that alone can it be determined, whether 
one, or both, or neither of thofe be a man or na • 

$ 40. Species of artificial things lefsconfufed than naturoL 
From what has been before faid, we may fee the reafon 
V)hys in the f pedes of artificial things^ there it generally lefs 
cwfufion and uncertainty ^ than in natural. Becaufe an ^arr- 

' ^/irio/ thing being a produdlion of man, which the artfi- 
icer de(igned, and therefore well knows the idea of, the 
name of it is fuppofed to (land for no other idea^ nor to 
import any other eflence than what is certainly to be 
known, and eafy enough to be apprehended. For the 
idea or effence of the feveral forts of or/^iff/ things coo- 
fiftingi for the moft par in nothing but thq determin- 
ate figure of feniible parts; and fometimes motion do- 
pending thereon, which the artificer fa(hions in matter, 
fuch as he finds for his turn s it is not beyond the reach 
of our faculties to attain a certain idea thereof, and to 
fettle the fignification of the names, whereby the fpecies 

. of artificial things are di(lingui(hed with lefs doubt, ob- 
fcurity, and equivocation, than we can in things natural, 
whofe difference^ and operations depend upon contri* 
vances beyond the reach of our difcoveries. 

441. Artificial things ofdiftinEl Species. 
I MUST be excufcd here if I think artificifd things are (f 
diftinei fpecieSi as well as natural : fincc I find tl^y arc as 
plainly and orderly ranked into forts, by different abftra^ 

ideas^ with general names annexed to them, 9^ diftin^ 
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one from another as thofe of natural fubftanccs. For 
why fliould we not think a watch and piftol, as cKftinft 
Ipecics one from another, as a horfe and a dog, they 
being exprefled in our minds by diftinft idecu^ and to 
others by diftinft appellations ? 

j 42. Subftances ahne have proper h antes. 
This is farther to be obferved conctrmngjubflartces^ that 
they alone Ibf all our fcverai forts of ideas have particular 
or proper names, whereby one only particular thing is 
Cgnified. Becaufe in fimplc ideas, modes, and rela- 
tions, it feldom happens that men have occalion to men- 
tion often this or that particular when it is abfent. Be- 
fides, the greateft part of mixed modes, being aftioiis 
which perirti in their birth, are not capable of a lading 
duration as fubftances, which are the aftors: and where- 
in the fimple ideas that make up the complex ideas de- 
figned by the name, have a lading union. 

$ 43. Dijflcuity to treat of Words. 
I MUST beg pardon of my reader, for having dwelt fb 
long upon this fubjeft, and perhaps with fome obfcuri- 
ty. But r defire it may be confidered how difficult it is 
to lead another bywords into the thoughts of things fripped of 
thfe fpecijic drfferefices we gWe them : which things, if I 
name not, I fay nothing ; atid if 1 do name them, I 
thereby rank them into fome fort or othfer, and fuggeft 
to the mind the ufual abftraft idea of thdt Jhecies, and fo 
tfrofs my purpofc. For to talk of a man, and to lay by, 
at the fame time, the ordinary fignification of the name 
man, which is our complex idea ufually annexed to it j 
and bid the reader confider ma» as he is in himfelf, and 
as he is really diftinguifhed from others in his internal 
conflitution, or real eflence, that iy, by fomething he 
knows tiot what, looks Wee trifling : and yet thus one 
muft do who would fpeak of the fuppofed real eflcnces 
"SLnAJpecies of things, as thought to be made by nature, if 
it be but only to make it underftood, that there is no 
fuch thing fignified by the general names, which fub- 
ftances arc called by, but beca»fe it is difficult by known 
familiar names to do this, give me leave to endeavour by 
aa example to make the different confideratioiithe mind 
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)»8 of fpccific names and ideas a little mere clear ; and 
to (how how the complex ideas of modes ace referred 
fometimes to archejty pes in the minds of other intelligent 
beings \ or, which is the fame, to the (ignification an* 
nexed by others^ to their received names ; and fome* 
times to no archetypes at all. Give me leave alfo to 
ihow how the mind always refers its ideas of fubftances^ 
either to the fubftances themfelves, or to the (ignifica^ 
tion of their names as to the archetypes / and alfo to 
make plain the nature oi/pecies^ or (beting of things, as 
apprehended, and made ufe of by us ; and of the eflence^ 
belonging to thoiejpeciesy which is perhaps of more mo^ 
ment, to difcover the extent and certainty of our knowl- 
edge than we at firft imagine. 

^ 44. Injlame rf Mixed Modes in *Kinneah amd Ni- 
ouph. 
Let us ftjippofe Adam in the ftate of a grown n^an, with 
a good underilanding, but in a ftvange country, with all 
things new and unknown about him s and no other fac- 
ulties, to attain the knowledge of them, but what one 
of this age has now. He obferves Latmch more melan^ 
choly than ufual, and imagines it to be from a fufpicion 
he has of his wife Adah (whom he moft ardently loved) 
that fte had too much kindnefs for another man. Adam 
dlfcourfcs thcfe his thoughts to JEw, and defircs her y$ 
take care that Adah commit not folly : and in thcfe diC- 
courfes with Eveh& makes ufe of thcfe two new word»» ' 
Kinneah and Niouph, In time Adam's miftake appears, 
for he finds ZiAfn^c^'j trouble proceeded froiji having kill- 
ed a man : but yet the two names, Kinneah and Niouph j 
the one (landing for fufpicion, in a hu(band, of his 
wife's difloyalty to him, and the other for the aft of 
commiting difloyalty, loft not their diftinft fignifica* 
tions. It is plain then that here were two di(|in£l comr 
plex ideas of mixed modes, with names to them, two 
diftinft fpecies of aftion;j effentially different ; I a(k 
M^herein confifted the ellences of thele two diftin£t fpe- 
cies of aftion ? And it is plain it confifted in a precife 
combination of (imple ideas^ different in one from the 
Other. I ^tk, whether the complex idea in Adam^s miqctf 
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which he called Kinneah^ were adequate or no ? And it 
28 plain it was, for it being a combination of fimple tdeas^ 
which he, without any regard to any archetype, without 
refpeft to any thing as a" pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abftradtcd and gave the name Kinneah to, to ex- 
prefs-in fliort to others,' by that one found, all the iimple 
ideas contained and united in that complex one ; it mult 
neceflarily follow, that it was an adequate idea. His own 
choice having made that combination, it had all in it he 
intended it'fliould, and fo could not but beperfefl, could 
not but be adequate, it being referred to no other archc- 
^pe which it was fuppofed to reprefeht. 

L ' 5 45- 

These words, Kinneah and Niouph^ by degrees grew in- 
to com rnon life ; and then the cafe was fomewhat alter- 
ed. Adarffs children had the fame faculties, and there- 
By the fame power that^ he had to' make what complex 
ideas of mixed modes they pleafed in their own minds > 
to abftraft therh, and make what founds they pleafed 
the figns'of them : but the ufe of names being to make 
6ur /rf?/w within us known to others, that catinot be 
done, but when the fame fign ft'ands for the fame idea in 
two who would communicate 'their thoughts, and dit 
courfe together. Thofe therefore of Adatrfs children, 
that found thefe two words, Kinneah and Niouphy in fa- 
miliar ufe, could not take then^ for infignifiiani founds ; 
but muft needs conclude, they ftood for fpmerhing, for 
certain ;V^/, aiBftraft ideas ^ thtj being general name^^ 
which abftraOJ ideas .were the eflences of tlieTpecies dif- 
tinguiOied by thofe names. If, therefc5r,9, the^ would uf^ 
thefe words, as names of fpecies already eflaMIfhed and 
agreed on, they were oBliged io conform the ideas] iii 
their minds' fign ified by thefip nanips, t6 the ideas j that 
they ftbod for in other men's mincis, as to their patterns 
and archetypes ; arid then indeed their ideas of thefe com- 
plex modes were liable to be itiadequaie,as being very apt 
(efpecially thofe that confifted of combinations of many 
fimple /V^^j) riot to bd exactly conformable to the ideas ^ 
in other men's mindi^, ufing the fame names; though for 
thi| there be ufually a remedy at hand^ which is to a(k 
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die meaBtng4)f any. word we underftand not, of him 
vtaX ufes it: it being as impofiible to know certainly what 
the words jealoufy and adultery (which I think anfwer 
mop and b>o) ftand for in another man's mind, with 
whom I would difcourfe about them ; as it was impof- 
fible, in the beginning of language, to know what Kin^ 
neab and Niou^ ftood for in another roan's mind, with-, 
out explication, they being voluntary figns in every one» 

$ 46* Inftanci of Subftancesin Zahab. 
Let us now alfo confider, after the fame manner, the 
names of fubilances in their firft application. ^ One of 
^i/nnfV children, roving inthemountains,l]ghtson a glit* 
tering fubftance which pleafes his eye ; home he carries 
it to Jidantf who, upon confideration of it finds it to be 
hard, to have a bright yellow colour, and an exceeding 
great weight. Thefe, perhaps at firft, are all the qual- 
ities he takes notice of in it : and ab(lra£ling this com- 
plex idea^ confiding of a fubftance having that peculiar 
bright yellowncfs, and a weight very great in proportion 
to Its bulk, he gives it the name Zahab^ to denote and 
mark all fubftances that have thefe fenfible qualities in 
them. It is evident now that, |n this cafe, Adam afts 
quite differently from what he did before in forming > 
lliofe ideas of mixed modes, to which he gave the name 
Kinneah and Niouph. For there he puts ideas together^ 
only by his own imagination, not taken from the exift- 
ence of any thing ; and to them he gave names to de« 
nominate all things that (hould happen to agree to 
thefe his abftra£t ideas^ without con fidering whether anj 
fuch thing did exift or no : the ftandard there wasof hi^ 
own making. But in the forming his ided of this nevif 
fubftance, he takes the quite contrary courfe ; here hd 
has a ftandard made by nature \ and therefore beit^ 
to reprefent that to himfelf, by the idea he has of it» 
even when it is abfent, he puts^in no fimple iJ^a into 
his complex one, but what he has the perception of from 
the thing itfelf. He takes care that his idea be conform- 
able to this arcteiype, and intends the name (hould ftand 
for an idea fo conformable^ 
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This piece of matter, thus denominated Zaiai bv Adam^ 
t^iflg quite different from any he had feen b^ore, no- 
body, I think, will deny to be a diftin£l fpecies, and to 
fajave its peculiar eflence \ and that the name Zahab is 
the mark of the fpeci^s, and a^ oame belonging to all 
things part^Ung in that e0ence. But here itis plain^ the 
eflen<^) .4dam made the name Z^il&i^ ftand for, was noth- 
ing but a body har4> (hiningt yellow, and ^ry heavy* 
But the inquifitive miiid of maotjnot conteat with the 
l&nowledge of thefe, a$ I may fay fuperficial qualities^ 
puts Adam on' farther examination of this matter. He 
therefore knock> and beats it with flints, to fee what 
il^asdifcovei^We.in the infide : he finijs it yield to blows, 
but not eafily feparate into pieces : he finds it will bend 
without breaking* Is not now^ duftility to be a4ded to 
}x\^ fprnpser idea^ aiad^madc part of theief^nce of the fpe- 
cies that name Zahah ft^d? for ? Farther trials difcovjcr 
fufibility ai?d fi^drWs* Are not they ^Ifo, by the fame 
ire^on ^bal: a»y of the others were, to be put into the 
e^mpiex i^/i^figiaafied by the nam^ Zahab f Jf not, what 
l^eafooi will there b^ (bown more for the onethan the 
other ? If thefe muft, theft all the o^her properties, 
which any /farther trials (ball difqover in, this matter, 
pugbt by the fame reafon to make a part oJ|the ingredi- 
ents of th? complex idea^ which the namQ ZaAab ftands 
i(M:, and fo be the effence of the fpecies marked by th^ 
iiame# Which properties, becaufe they are endkfs, it is 
plaiUy that the i^^ made after this.f^ihion by thi& atu:he¥ 
type% will be always inadequate. . . 

$ 48* Th^ir Ideas imperfiSiy and thefefori various. 
BuT: this is not all, it would ajfo follovir, tout the names 
^ftibftaneh would not only have {as in tf utK they have) 
jbut would alfo IfM^ fuppofod to hav9 ^^rentjigmjieatwhs^ 
as ufad by different men^ which wcMild ^rery much cumber 
the ufe.of language. For ii^ every diilia£t quality, thajt 
x^re difcovered in any matter by any one^ were fupjpofed 
to make a neceflfary part of the complex idea^ Signified 
by the common name given it, it mud follow,that men 
muft fuppofe the fame word to fignify difibr^nt things 
VoL^It. T 
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in different men ; (ince they cannot doubt bul different 
men may have difcovered feveral qualities in fubilances 
of the fame denomination, which others know nothing of. 
} 49. Therefore to fix their Specsej, a real EJpinee isfup^ 
pofed. 
To avoid this, therefore, they hsiycfuppofed a real effence 
belonging to every fpecies^ from which thefe properties all 
flow, and would nave tfieir name of the fpecies ftand for 
that. But they not having any idea of that real effence 
hi fubftances, and their words Cgnifying nothing but the 
ideas they have, that which is done by this attempt, is on- 
jy to put the name or found in the place and (lead of 
the thing having that real effence, M'ithout knowing 
what the 'real effence is ; and this is that which men do, 
when they fpeak of fpecies of things, as fuppofing them 
xnade by nature, and didinguifhed by real eflences. 

J 50. Which Suppofition is of no ufe. 
For let us confider, when we aiHrm, that all gold islix<- 
ed, either it means that fixedn^fs is a part of the defini* 
tion, part of the nominal effence the word gold ftands 
for 5 and fo this affirmation, all gold is fipted^ contains 
nothing but the fignification of the term gold. Or elfe it 
means, that fixednefs not being a part of the definitidh 
of the word goU^ is a property of that fubftancc itfelf ; 
in which cafe, it is plain,, that the word gold flands in 
the place of a fubfiance, having the real effence of a fpe- 
cies of things made by nature. In which way of fub- 
ftitution it has fo confufed and uncertain a fignification, 
that thoughthispropofition,^0/^//^xf^,be in that fenfc 
an affirmation of fomething real, yet it is a truth will ^« 
ways fail us in its particular application, itnd fo is. of no 
real ufe nor certainty. For let it be ever fo true, that 
all gold^ f . e. all that has the real effence of gold^ is gxed^ 
what fcrves this for ? whilft we know not in this fenfe 
what is or is not gold? For if we know not the real ef- 
fence of gold, it is impoffil^le we fhould know^what par- 
cel of matter has that effencp^ and fo whether it be true 
gold or no. 

$ 51. Conclufton. 
To conclude : wlyit liberty ^dam had at firit to make 
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any complex ideas of mixed modes, bv no other j)attcrn8 
but by his own thoughts, the fame have all men ever 
fincc had. And the fame neccflity of conforming his 
ideas of fubftances to things without him, as io archetypes 
made by nature, that Adam was under, if he would not 
lyilfully impofe upon himfelf ; the fame are all men ever 
fince under too.. The fame liberty alfo that Adam had 
of affixing any new name to any idea^ the fame has 
any one ftill (efpecially the beginners of languages, if 
we can imagine any fuch) but only with this difference, 
that in places where men in fociety have already cftab- 
lifhed a language amongft them, the figoification of 
words are very warily and fparingly to be altered : be- 
cauffe men being furnifhed already with names for their 
ideas^ and common ufe having appropriated known 
names to certain ideas ^ an affefted mifapplication of 
* them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new 
notions, will, perhaps, venture fometimes .on the coin- 
ing new terms to exprefs them : but men' think it a bold- 
nefs, and it is uncertain whether common ufe will ever 
make them pafs for current. But in communication 
with others, it is neceffary, that we conform the ideas • 
we make the vulgar words of any language Rand for, tq 
thdr known proper fignifications (which I have explain- 
ed at large already) or elfc to make known that new 
fignification we apply them to. 

CHAP. VIL 

OF PARTICLES. 

$ I. Particles conneSl Parts y or whole Sentences together. 

BESIDES words, which are names of ideas in the 
mind, there are a great many others that are 
made ufe of, to fignify the connection that the mind gives 
to ideas i or proportions ^ one with another. The mind in 
communicating its thought to others, does not only need 
figns of the iA^ix it has then before it, but others alfo, to 
{how or intimate fome particular a£lion of its own, at 
that timet relating to tlu)fe ideas. This it does fevetal 
ways \ as // and is mft^ are the general marks of the 
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mtndi affirming or denying. But befiiles^dfHrmation or 
negation, without which there is in words no triiA <^ 
falfehood, the mind does, in declaring its fentiroent^ to 
others, conneift not only the parts of propofitions, but 
whole fentences one to anodier, with dieir feveral rela- 
tions and dependencies, to make a coherent dfftpurie. 

J 2. In them confifis the Artaf Welljpe'akmg^ 
The words, whereby it iignifies what conne<Aton it 
gives to the feveral affirmations and negations, that it 
unites In one continued reafening or narration, are gener-* 
ally caDed partichs : and it is in the rigitt ufe of thefey 
that more particularly confifts tiie ckaniefs and beauty 
of a good ftyle. To tkiaik. wril, it is not enough tteie % 
man has ideas clear and diftin£b in his thoughts, nor ifaat 
he obferves the agreement or diftgreemcnt of fontie of 
them \ but he muft think in train, and obferve the de- 
pendence of his thoughts and reafonings upon dne ^lotih- 
er. And to exprefs well fuch metiiodical and ratioBal 
thoughts, he muft have words \ofiow what conneBwn^ 
reJiriBion^ difiin^n^ oppofiHon^ emphafis^ &c. he gii^ to 
each refpcftive part dfhis £fiourfe. To miftake in any 
of thefe, is to puzzle, inftead of informing his heaseri; 
and therefore it is that thofe words, whiehare not tndy 
by themfelves the names of any i^or, are of fuch con- 
ftant and indifp^nfable ufe in language, and do ttmdi 
contribute to men's well expreffing themfelves. 

J 3. Tbejjbovs what Relation the Mind gives to its 
own Thoughts. 
This part of grammar has been perhaps as much neg* 
le£lea,as fome others over-diJigently cultivated. It ib 
eafy for men to write, one after another, oirafes and ^e$^ 
ders^ modes and tenfes^ gerunds and fupmes. In thefe, 
and the like, there has been great diligence ufed ; and 
particles themfelves, in fome languages, have been, with 
great fbow of exa£tnefs, ranked intothe^ feveral ordtrs. 
But thovL^prep^tions and coufunBionSi &e. ate names 
well known i|i grammar, and the particles contained im- 
der them carefully ranked into their diftin^ ftibdivif- 
ions : y^et he who would ihow the right ufe of paftioleBy 
and what fignificancy and foree they ha^Ci m^ft C^e a 
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Kttle more pains, enter into his own thoughts, and ob< 
ferve nioely the feveral poftures of his mind in difcouHl 
ing. 

§ 4« They Jhoiw vihat Rilaimt the Mind gives to its 
, own thoughts. 
Neither is it enough, forthe explaining of thefc words', 
to render them> as it i^ ufually in di^onaries, by words 
erf another tongue which came neareft to their fignifica- 
tion X for what is meant by them> is commonly as hard 
to-be undcrftood ixt one, as another language. They 
are all marks of fame aBtotj^ or intimation of the mind ; and' 
•therefofc to underltand them rightly, the feveral views, 
fioftures, ftands, turns, limitations and exceptions, and 
feveral other thoughts of the mind, for which* we have 
either none^orvcrydeficient names, are dilligently to bfe 
ftudtedi Of thefe there are a great variety, much ex* 
oeeding die number of particles, that moft languages. 
%rre to exprefe thenr by ; and therefore it is not to be. 
wondered' that moft of thefe particles have divers, and 
i'fbmetimes almoft^oppofite fignifications. In the Hebrew 
tongue there is a particle confifting but of one fingl^. let- 
ter, of whirfi'thcre are reckoned up as I remember, fev^ ' 
enty, I am fure about fifty feveral (igniiications* 

§ 5. Infiances in But; 
B&^ is a particle, none more familiar in our language ; 
and he that fays it is a dJfcretive conjunftion, and that- , 
k anfwers^yM in Latin ^ or mais itiFrenehs thinks he has 
fufficiently explained it. But it fecms to me to intimate 
feveral relations, the mind gives to the feveral propofi- 
tions or parts of them, which it joins by this monofyl- 
UWe. 

Firft; BUT to fay no more : here it intimates a ftbp of 
the mind in the courfe it was goings before it came quite 
to the end of it» 

Secondly^ lfam> BUT tnm plants : here it (hows, that 
^e mind limits the fenfe to what is expreifed, with a 
negation »of aU other* 

Thirdly^ rou pray r BUT it is not 'that GOD 'would 
kring you to the true religion^ 

' Foimhiyy B UT that he nwxdd confirm you m yotit own-. . 
T. ^. 
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The firft of thefe BUTS intimates a fnppoiition in thcr 
mind of fomething otherwifc than it ihoukl be i the lat;^ 
icr (hows, that tl^ mind makes a dire£l oppoGtion hei^ 
tween that,, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, All animaif havijenfa ; BUT b dog is an ani* 
mal : here it fignifieslittie more, buttkitthe l^ter pfopo- 
fition is joined to the former, as the minor of a fyUogifm^ 

To thefe, I doubt not, might be added a great manfr 
other fignifications of this particle, if it were my bufr- 
oefs to examine it in its full latitnde, and confider it in 
all the places it is^to be found, which if one ihould do» 
I doubt, whedier in all thofe manners it is made ofe o^ 
it would deferve the title ol difcretive^ which gramma- 
rians give to it. But I intend not h^e a fuU^xplicittioii 
Df this fort of (igns. The inftances I hstve given in tht» 
one, may give occafion to refle£l upon their ufe ami 
force in language, and lead us into the contemplation <^ 
feveral anions of our minds in difcourfhig, which it has 
found a way to intiipate to others by thefe porticleft.1 
ibme whereof conftantly, and others in certain conftruc* 
tions, have the &ufe of a whole femenee contained i^ 
them. 

CHAP. VIII. 

OF ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE TERMS* 

5 I. AhftraR Terms not predieahk one of another ^ an^ 
nvhy. 

I^HE ordinary words of language, and our common 
ufd of them, would have given us light into the 
nature of our ideas^ if they had been but cimfidered with 
attention; The mind, as has been ihown, has a powjer 
to abftraft its ideas ^ and fo they become effencesy general 
effences, whereby the forts of things are diftinguiihed- 
Now each abftra6l idea being diftind, fo that of any two 
riie one can never be the other, the mind will, by its in- 
tuitive knowledge, perceive their difference \ and there- 
fore in propofitipns^ no two whole ideas can ever be af- 
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^medqntifof a^oUier. Tkk we fee in tbe<:ommon uff 
€rf laaguage, which permits mf any two a^ra^ wordi^ 9r 
mam0$ ^f.ahftraJ^ ideas ^ to h ^rnwd aneof another, Fojr 
how near of kin foev^r they may feem to be^ and how 
ceitaie 6>e^ it is, that man is an animal, or rattonal, or 
,^bite, yet every one at firft hearing. perceiYCs the falfo- 
Jasood of thefe propofijt^His : bumanky is amma/ity, or r«- 
SionalUy^ot whitenefs : and this is as evident, as any of 
4he moft allowed maxims* All our a^mattons then are 
4>nly,ineonqrete, which is the affirming, not one abftraft 
ide^ to be another, but one abftra£l idea to be joined tp 
^ftother \ wh^ch abftra£b ideas^ in fubdances, may be c^ 
jany fort : in all the reft, are little elfe but of relations^ 
aod in fubftanees the moft frequent are of powers : v. g* 
i0man is ^v/sitt^ fignified that the thing that has the c^- 
.fence ofa man, has-al6> in it the eflence of whitjsnefi^y 
.•whieh; is nothing but ^ power to produce the /^ of 
whiteiiefs in on^ whofe eyes can difcover ordinary ob- 
jects ; or 4! mmi is rational^ fignifies that the fame thing 
. that hath the e0ence ofa man, hath alfo in it the eJSibji^e 
df ratiQn^Uty, u e. a power of rtafoning. 

f ^. They Jbow the difference of 01^ Ideas. 
Tula diftinflion of namea (hows i^s alfo the difitr-^ 
cncc of our ideas : for if we obferve them we (hallfinrf 
that o\xtJimple ideas have alf abftracli as well as concrete^ 
names ; the one whereof is (to fpeak the language ot 
grammarians), a, f^(|an|ivei the ,Q|her an adjeSive : aa 
wbitenefs^ white ; fweetnefs, fweet. The likeBlfo holda 
. in .our id^s of dyjides and relations 4 as jnftice^ jpft \^ 
equality, equal j only with this difference v that fomc: 
of the concrete namissof relations ajmongft men chieiyi^^ 
«re fubftantives j 9s paternitas^ pater ^ whereQfit were^ 
eafy to render a reafon. But as to our ideas oijuhftancesy 
we have very few or m ahJlxaB names at all. For though 
the fchools have introduced animalitas^ humanitasy corpo^ 
rietaSf and fome others ; yet they hold no proportion 
with that inQnite number of names of fubftances, to 
which they never were ridiculous enough to attempt the 
coining of abftra£l ones : and thofe few that the fchopls. 
forged^ and put ioto the mouths of their fcholarsj co^ld 
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never yet get admittance into common nfe, or obtain the 
licenfe otpublic approb^ion. Which feems to me at 
lead to intimate the confeflion of all mankind, that Acf 
have no rV/<?/ of the real effences of fubftances, fince they 
have not names for fuch iAas : which no cbubt they ' 
Voukl have had, had not their confcioofiiefs to thein« 
felves of their ignorance of them, kept them fiom fe idle 
an attempt. And therefore though thev had id^as 
enough to diftingnifh gold from done, and metal from 
wood ; yet they but timoroufly ventured on fuch terms^ 
as murktar^nd/axietaji m^foNuias and ligmiias^ or the 
Kke names, which ftouid pretend to fignify the real ct> 
lenccA of tk)fc fubftances, whereof Aey knew they had 
ko ideal. And indeed it was only the do£lruie oifid^ 
^afOialfsrms^ and the confidence of miftaKen^pretendert 
to a knowledge that they had not, which firft coined^, 
and then introduced ««/^?w////W3 and bumanitas^ and the- 
Bke^j which yet went very little farther than their own 
fchools, an^ could never get to be current amongft un* 
^ftanding^ men. Indeed, htanamias wa» a word famil- 
iar amongft the Romans^ but in a hx difierent fenfe, and 
ftood not f<dr^e abftraA eflcnce of any fubftance ; bi^ 
was the abftra£)r name of a mode^ and its concrete i&«>«. 
manuif not homo^ 

CHAP. IX 

OF TRiB IMPBRFECTIOK OF WORBSt^ 

f I*. Words arr ufid fbr rtevrding and comfrtvmcatiftg^ 
our Thought s» 
TT'ROM what has been faid in the foregoing^ chap terr, . 
r it is eafy to perceive what imperfeflion there is . 
m language, and how the very nature of words makes it 
almoft unavoidable fbr nrany ^f them to be doubtful and^ 
uncertain in their fignificationsw To examine the pen- 
fc£lionor imperfe£lion of words, it is ncceflary firft to^. 
confider their ufe and end : for as they arc more or left, 
fitted to attaiti that, fo they are more or lefs perfe^.. 
We have in the former part of this di/tourfiyofteii upoa\ 
^wisAon s^nuoncd a douUeufr of ^vords^. - 
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. V Firfii One for die reconKng of our owr thou^tftk 
&coftdfy^ The other for the communicating of our 
tfiottgbts to others. 

j 2. Any W^ris iviUfirveJir rec&r^ng* 
As -to fhe firft of thefe,^ tbf rec$rding our ^vm th^ugbtt 
for the ibelp of our own memories, wberdi>y, as it wene^ 
we talk' to ourfehres, any words will fenre wt tunu For 
fince founds are vohintarf and indifierent figns of any 
ubas^ a man may mfe what words he pteafes* to figpify 
his "Own ideas to himfdf : and there will be-no tmporfecr 
tion in them, if he conftantly ufe the iame iign for the 
fame idea ; 'for dien he cannot fail of having his niean- 
ingunderftood, wherein confifts the tight ufe and peit- 
ie^<Hi of language. • ^ 

* ' { 3. Communication by 'words j Civil or Phiki$pbical* 
&MCONDLr^ As to Commiimcatknx>fWordti that too i&4f 
a douUe Ufi. 

I. Cmi^ 

II. Piaiofopiiafl. 

Fir/ff By their dvil n/i, I mean fuch a commontca- 
tion of thoughts ^xtAideas by w(»»b) as may (erve for the 
iifAolding conftmoa comrer&ttiQn afid crnnnien^ about 
the ordinary afiairs and c^nyeniences bf civil life> in the 
focieties of men one amongft another. 

Seamdhy By the pbilofofihical ufe^jof words, I mean fuch 
an ufe of them, as may ferve to convey the precife no- 
tions of thiugs,«mLto eiprcftf in gf naral pyopofitions^ 
certain and undoubted truths, which the mind may reft 
ttpon and be fatbfied wi^i in its fe^rch altev true knowl- 
edge. Thefe two ufes are very di(tin£l ; and a great 
AnX lefs exadnefs will ferve in the one than in the otherj 
as we ihaU fee in what follows^ 

$ 4. The ImperfeBim of Words is the Dovhifuhefs rf 
their Signifieatiot$M 
Thb chief end. of language in communication being to 
be nnderfteod, words ferve not wdU for that end, neither 
in civil norphilofepd^ical difcourfe, when any word does 
Hot excite in the hearer the feme idia which it Itands for 
in the mi^ul of fhe fpeaker. Now fince fouods have no 
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natural connexion with our ideas ^ but have all their fig- 
nification from the arbitrary impoficion of men, tlie 
doubtfulntfs and uncertainty of their JJgnification^ which is 
the imperfeBim we here are fpcaking of, has its cauic 
more in die idtat they ftand for, than in any incapacity- 
there is in one found more than in another, to figni^ 
any idea : for in that regard they are all equally per- 

That then wfiich makes doubtfulnefs and uncertainty 
m the fignification of fome more than other words, is 
the difference of ideas they ftand for. 

f 5." Caufes of their Imperfefiion. 
Words having naturally no figiiification, the idea which 
Oach ftands for muft be learned and retained by thofe, 
who would exchange thoughts, and hold intelligible dif- 
courfe with others in any language. But this is hardeft 
to be done, where, 

Firft^ The ideas they ftand for are very complex, and 
made up of a great number of ideas put together. 

Secondly^ Where the ideas they ftand for have no cer- 
tain connection in nature ; and ifo no fettled ftandard, 
any where in nature exifting, to reftify and adjuft them 
by. 

Thirdly^ Where the fignification of the word is refer- 
red to a ftandard, which ftandard is not fo caiy to be 
known. 

Fourthly^ Where the fignification of the word, and 
the real effcnce of the thing are not exaftly the fame. 

Thefe arc difficulties that attend the fignification of 
fcveral words that are intelligible. Thofe which are not 
intejiigible at all, fuch as names ftandlng for any fimple 
ideas^ which another has not organs or faculties to at- 
tain i as the names of colours to a blind man, or founds 
to a deaf man j need not here.be mentioned. 

In all thcfe cafes we ftiall find an imperfeftion in words, 
which I ftiall more at large -explain, in their particular 
application to our feveral forts of ideas : for if we exam- 
nie them, we Oiall find that the names of mixed modes 
sremofl liaUe to deMtJulnefs and imperfe^ian^ for thf two 
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j^rjl oftUfi reafom s and the noma offubfianui eh^yfith 
the two latter. 

J 6. Tihe Names of mixed Modes doubtful. 
FiRSTj The names of mixed modes are many of then* 
liable to great uncertainty and obfcurity, in thm fignifi^ 
cation. 

Firjl^ Becaufe the Idc^s theyjlandfor^ are Jo cofnfdex. 
I. Becaufe of that great compoftiion thefe complex ideai 
are often made up of^ To make words fervkeable to 
the end of communication, it is neceflary(as has bc^a 
fald) that they excite io the hearer exadly the fame 
idea they ftand for in the mind of the fpeaker. With- 
out this, men fill one another's heads with noife and 
founds J but convey not thereby their thoughts, and lay 
not before on^ another their ideas ^ which is the end of 
difcourfc and language. But when a word ftands for 
a very complex idea that is compounded and decom<- 
pounded, it is not.eafy for men to form and retain that 
^ idea fo exactly, as to make the name in common ufe 
ftand for the fame precife idea without any the 1^(1 va- 
riation. Hence it comes to pafs, that men's names of 
very compound ideas ^ fuch as for the moft part are mor- 
al words, have feldom, in two different men, the fame 
precife fignification ; fince one man's complex idea fel- 
^dom agrees with another's, and often differs from bifi 
own, from that which he had yefterday, or will have 
to-morrow^ 

$ 7., Secondly^ Becaufe they have no Standards. 
. 11. Bmcause the names of mixed modes tiox the moft 
part, wantfandards in nature, whereby men may rec- 
tify atjd adjuft their fignifieattons ; therefor<e they arc 
very various and doubtful. They are aifemblages of ideas 
put jtogcther at the pleafure of the mind, purfuing its 
own ends of difcourfe, and fuited to its own- notions i 
whereby it defigns not to copy a;iy thing really exiftingi 
but to denominate and rank things, as they come to 
agree, with thofe archetypes or forms it has <aadc» He 
that firft brought the word Jham, or maheedle^ OX banter in 
ufe, put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made 
k ftand for : and as it is witli any new names of i»odeff 
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diat are now bmuglit into any langaage ; io it was with 
the old ones, when they were firft made ufe of. Names 
therefore that (land for colledions of ideas which the 
mind makes at pleafure, muft needs be of doubtful fig- 
nification, when fuch collections are no where to be 
found conftantly united in nature, nor any patterns to 
be (hown whereby men may adjuil them. What the 
%ord murder^ or facrilege^ isfe. fignifies^ can never be 
known from things themfelves : there be many of the 
parts of thofe complex ideas, which are not vifible in 
the adion itfelf ; the intention of the mind, or the rela- 
tion of holy things, which make a part of murder or Jac<* 
rilege, have no ncceflary conne£lion with the outward 
and viGble aflion of him that commits either : and the 
pulling the trigger of the gun with which the murder is 
committed, and is all the a£lion that perhaps is viGble^ 
has no natural connection with thofe other ideas that 
make up the complex one, named murder. They hawi 
their union and combination only from tHe unckrftand* 
ing : which unites them under one name : but uniting 
them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be but that 
the fignification of the name that (lands for fuch volun- 
tary collections, (hould be often various in the minds of 
di(Ferent men, who have fcarce any ftanding rule to reg^ 
ulate themfelves and their notions by, in fuch ariiitrary 
ideas* 

J 8. Propriety not afufficient Remedy. 
It is true, common ufe^ that is thcTule of propriety, may 
be fuppofed here to aflbrd fome aid, to fettle the fignifi^ 
cation of language ; and it cannot be denied, but that in 
fome meafure it does. Common ufe regidates the meam^ 
ingof^vords pretty well for common converfation ; btit 
nobody having an authority toe(labli(h the precife fig- 
nification of words, nor determine to what ideas any one 
ihall annex them, common ufe is .not fufficient to ad- 
jud them to ptil^ofophical difcourfes ; there being fcarce 
any name of any very complex idea (to fay nothing of 
others) which in common ufe has not a great latitude, 
and which, keeping within the bounds of propriety, may 
not be made the (ign of far different ideas. Beiides, the 
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rule and meafure of propriety itfelf being no where eftab-. 
lifhed) it is often matter of difpute whether this or that 
•way of ufing a word, be propriety of fpeech or no. 
From all which it is evident, that the names of fuch kind 
of very complex ideas are naturally liable to this imper- 
fc£l:ion, to be of doubtful and uncertain fignification \ 
and even in men that have a mind to underftand one 
another, do not always (land for the fame idea in fpeaker 
and hearer. Though the names ^/^ry and gratitude be the 
fame in every man's mouth through a whole country, 
jret the complex colle^ftive idea^ which every one thinks 
on, or intends by that name, is apparently very differ- 
ent in men ufing the fame language. 

J p. The way of learning thefe Names contributes alfo to. 
their Douhtfulnefs. 
The way alfo wherein the names of mixed modes are ordi- 
narily learned^ does not a little contribute to the doubtjulnefs 
of their fignification. For if we will obferve hpw children 
ieam languages, we (hall find that to make them under- 
ftand what the names of fimple ideas ^ or fubftances, 
ftand for, people ordinarily (how them the thing where- 
^ of they would have them have tlie idea ,- and then re- 
peat to them the name that ftands for it, as white^fweet^ 
ntilkyfugarj cat, dog. But as for 'mixed modes, efpecially 
the raoft material of them, moral words, the founds 
are ufually learned firft ; and then to know what com- 
plex ideas they ftand for, they are either beholden to 
the explication of others, or (which happens for the 
moft part) are left to their own obfervation and induf- 
try ; which being little laid out in the fearch of the true 
and precife meaning of names^ thefe moral words are in 
moft men's mouths little more thaii bare founds ; or 
when they have any, it is for the moft part but a very 
loofeand undetermined, and confequently obfcurc and 
confufed, fignification. And even thofe themfelves, who 
have with more attention fettled their notions, do yet • 
hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ftand for 
complex ideas difFerent^rom thofe which other, even 
intelligent and ftudious men, make them the figns of. 
Where ftiall one find any, either controverftal debate^ or 
Vol. II. U 
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familiar dijcourfe^ concerning honour^ faith ^ grace^ ^^^J^— 
iottf churchy bfc. wherein it is not cafy to obfcrvc 
the dificrent notions men ha^e of them ? which is noth- 
ing but this, that they are not agreed in the fignifica* 
tion of thofe words, nor have in their minds the fame 
complex ideas which they make them (land for : and fo 
all the contefts that follow thereupon, are only about 
the meaning of a found. And hence we fee^ that in 
the interpretation of laws, whether divine or human , 
there is no end ; comments beget commentf*, and ex* 
plications make new matter for explications : and, of 
limiting, diftinguifhing, varying the fignification of 
thefe moral words, there is no end. Thefe ideas of men's 
making, are, by men dill having the fame power mul- 
tiplied in infimium. Many a man, who was pretty well 
fatisfied of the meaning of a text of fcripture, or claufe 
in the code at firft reading, has by confulting commen- 
tators quite loft the fenfe of it, and by thefe elucida- 
tions given rife or increafe to his doubts, and drawn 
obfcurity upon the place. I fay not this, that I think 
commentaries needlefs; but to (how how uncertain the 
names of mixed modes naturally are, even in the mouths 
of thofe who had both the intention and the faculty of 
fpeaking as clearly as language was capable to exprefs 
Uieir thought's. 

5 lo. Hence unavoidable Obfcurity in ancient Authors. 
What obtcurity this has unavoidably brought upon the 
writings, of men who have lived in remote ages and dif- 
ferent countries, it will be needlefs to take notice; Cncc 
the numerous volumes of learned men, employing their 
thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough to 
(how what attention, ftudy, fagacity, and reafoning are 
' required, to find out the true meaning of ancient authors. 
But there being no writings we have any great concern- 
ment to be very felicitous about the meaning of, but 
diofc that contam either truths we arc Required to be- 
lieve, or laws we arc to obey, and draw inconveniences 
on us when we miftake or tranfgrefe, we may be lefs 
anxious about the fenfe of other authors ; who writing 
Imu their own opinions, we arc under no greater necef- 
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lity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good 
or evil depending not on their decrees, we may fafely be ' 
Ignprant of their notions : and therefore in the reading 
of them, if they do not ufe their words with a due clear- 
ncfs and perfpicuity, we may lay them afide, and, with- 
out any injury done them, refolve thus with ourfelves, 
5i non vis intelligi, delves negUgi. 

If the fignification of the names of mixed modes are 
uncertain, becaufe there be no real ftandards exifting in 
natture, to which thofc ideas are referred, and by which 
they may be adjufted, the names of fuhjlances are of a 
doubtful figfiificaHjn : for a contrary reafon, viz. Becaufe 
the ideas they ftand for are fuppofed conformable to the 
reality of things, and are referred to Jtandards made by 
nature. In our ideas of fubftances we have not the fib- 
erty, las in mixed modes, to frame what combinations 
we think fit, to be the charafteriftical notes to rank and 
fjenominate things by. In thefe we muft follow nature, 
fiiit our complex ideas to real exiftences, and regulate 
the fignification of their names by the things thcmfelves, 
if we will have our names to be the figns of them, and 
ftand for them. Here, it is true^ we have patterns to 
follow 5 but patterns that will make the fignification of 
their names very uncertain ; for names muft be of a 
very unfteady and various meaning, if the ideas they 
ftand for be referred to ftandards without ii^^ that either 
cannot be known at all^ or can be known tut imperfe6lly and 
nnceriginh, 

$ 12. iiames of Subflances referred^ l. To real ejfences 
that cannot be known. 
The names ^fubftances have^ as has been ihowed, a 
llouble reference \xi their ordinary ufe. 

Pirfi^ iSometimes they are made to ftand for, and fo 
their fignification is fuppofed to agree to, the real conflitU" 
Sion rf tUngSyfrom which all their properties flow, and 
m which they all centre. Bat this real conftitution *, or 
(as it is apt to be called) eflence, being utterly unknown 
to us, any found that is put to ftand for it, muft be 
very uncertain in its application i and it will be impof- 
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fible to koow what things are^ or ought to be called an 
horfe^ or anatomy^ when thofe words are put for real eC- 
,fences, that we have no idecu of at all. And therefore 
in this fuppofnion, the names of fubft^nces being refer- 
red to standards that cannot be known, their fignifica- 
tions can never be adjufted and eftablifhed by thofe 
ftandards. 
' J 13. 2. To co-epcifling ^aliiies^ nvhich are IttQwn 

but imperfedlly. 
SecondlTj ThtfimpU ideas that are found to co-exiftm 
fubjiances being that which their names immediately fig-f 
nify, thcfe, as united iu the feveral forts of things, are 
the proTpcT Jlandards to which their names are referred,, 
and by which their fignifications may be beft redlifieiL 
But neither will thefe archetypes fo well ferve this pur- 
pofci as to leave thefe names without very various and 
uncertain fignifications. Bccaufe thefe fimple ideas that 
co-exift, and are united in the fame fubjcft, being very 
numerous, and having all an ecjual right to go into the 
complex fpecific idea, which the fpecJfic name is to (land 
for, men, though they propofe to themfclves the very 
feme fubje£i to confider, yet fi;ame very different ideas'. 
about it J and fo the name they ufe for it unavoidably 
comes to have, in feveral men, very difierent fignifica- 
tions. The fimple qualities which make up the com- 
plex ideas being moft of them powers, in relation to 
changes, which they are apt to make in, or receive froniy 
other bodies, are almoft infinite. ^ He that fliall but ob- 
fcrve what a great variety of alterations any one of the 
bafer metals is apt to receive from the diffc^rent applica* 
tion only of fire ; and how much a greater number of 
changes any of them will receive in the hands of a chem- 
ift, by the application of other bo^iesj, will npt think j^,. 
ftrang? that I count the properties of any fort of bodies 
not eafy to be colle£ted, and completely known by the . 
ways of inquiry, which our facultie$ arc capable of. , 
They being therefore at lead fo many, that no man caa 
know the precife and definite, number, they are differ- 
ently difcovered by different men, according to their va- 
rious flj^ill, attention/ and nrays of handling y who there- 
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fore cannot choofe but have different ideas of the fame 
fubftance, and therefore make the (ignificatioti of its 
common name very various and uncertain. For the 
complex ideas of fubftances being made up of fuch Am- 
ple ones as are fuppofed to co-exi(l in nature, every one 
has a right to put into his complex idea thofe quali- 
ties he has found to be united together. For though in 
the fubftance ofgold^ one fatisfies himfelf with colour and 
weight, yet another thinks folubility in aqtsa regi0zs nee- 
cffary to be joined with that colour in his idea of gold, 
as any onp does its fufibility ; folubility in aq/ta regia 
being a quality as con (lantly joined with its colour and 
•weight, as fufibility, or any other : others put in its duc- 
tility or fixednefs, &c. as they have been taught by tra- 
dition or experience. Who of all thefe has eftatblifhsd 
the right fignification of the word go/d P or who (hall be 
the judge to determine ? Each has his ftandard in nature, 
which he appeals to, and with reafon thinks he has the 
feme right to put into his complex idea Ggnified by the 
word goldi thofe qualities which upon trial he has found 
united: as another, who has not fo well examined, has. 
to leave them out \ or a third, who has made other trials^ 
has to put in others. For the union in nature of thefe. 
qualkies being the true ground of their union, in one 
complex id&a^ who can fay, one of them has more rea- 
fon to be put in, or left out, than another.^ From whence. 
it will always unavoidably follow, that the complex ideas ^ 
of fubftances, in men ufihg the name for them, will be. 
very various ; and fo the fignifications of thofe names ' 
ttry uncertain. 

f 14. To co^xj/ting ^mfities^ which are hn9wn butim^- 
perft&l'jn 
BtesiDES, there is fcarce any particular thing exifting,. 
which, in fome of its fimple idea^y does not communicate 
with a greater, and in others with alefs number of par- 
ticular beings : who fhall determine in this cafe which 
arc thofe that are to make up the precife colle£tion that 
is to be fignified by the fpecific name ; or can with any. 
juft authority prefcribe, which obvious or common qual- 
ities are to be left out; or which more fecret, or more: 
Ua 
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particular, are to be put into the fignification of the 
name of any fubftance ? All nvhich together feldom or 
never fail \o produce that various and douBtfulftgnification 
in the nanus offubftancesy which caufes fuch uncertainty, 
difputes, or miftakes, when we come to a philofophj- 
cal ufe of them. 

$15. fP'ith ibis ImperfeBion they majjervefor Csvff^ 
but not Hvellfor Philofophkal Ufe. 
It is true;, as to civil and common converfation^ the general 
names of fubjiancesy regulated ia their ordinary fignifica- 
tion by fome obvious qualities (as by the (hape and figure 
in things of known femtnal propagation, and in other 
fubftancel» for the moft part by colour, joined with fome 
other fenfible qualities) do tvell enough to defign the words 
s)9en would }ot underftood to fpeak of: and (o they 
iifually conceive vrell enough the fubftances meant by the 
word goldy or apple yXo diftinguifli the one from the other. 
But in philofophkal inquiries and debates^ where general 
truths are to be eftabliflicd, and confequences drawa 
from poficions laid down \ there the precife fignification 
of the names of fubftances will be found, not only w/ to 
be well ejlablt/bedy but alfo very hard to be fo. For ex- 
ample, he that (hall make malleablenefs, or a certain 
degree of fixednefs, a part of his complex idea of goldy 
Biay make propofitions concerning gold, and draw con- 
fequences from them, that will truly and clearly follow 
from gold taken in fuch a fignification. : but yet fuch as 
another man can never be forced to admit, nor be con- 
vinced of their truth, who makes not malleablenefs, or 
the fame degree of fixednefs, part of tliat complex idea^ 
that the name goldy in his ufe of it, ftands for, ^ 

§ 16. Injlance — -Liquor, 
This is a natural, and almoft unavoidable imperfefliont- 
' in almoft all the names of fubftances, in all languages 
whatfoever, which men willeafily find, when once paff- 
ihg from confufed or loofe notions, they come to more , 
flrift and ciofe inquiries. For then they will be con- 
Yinced how doubtful and obfcure thofe words are in, 
their fignification, which in ordinary ufe appeared vgry 
clear and detcrmiued. I was once in a meeting of very 
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learned ?itid ingetiious phyficians, where by chance there 
arofe a queftion, whether any liquor pafied through the 
filaments of the nerves. The debate having been man- 
aged a good whije by variety of arguments on both 
fidesj I (who had been ufed to fufpe£l, that thcgreateft 
part of difputes were' more about the fignificacion of 
words, than a real difference in the conception of things) 
defired, that before they went any farther on in this dif* 
pute^ they would. fir& examine, and edablifh among 
them what the word liquor fignified. They at firft were 
a little furprifed at the propofal \ and had they been per* 
fons lefs ingenious, they might'perhaps have taken it ^ 
for a very frivolous or extravagant one : fince there was 
ixo one tlicre that thought not himfelf to underftaad 
very perfectly what the N^ord liquor ftood for ; which I 
think too none of the mo(t perplexed aames of fubftaxiM 
ces. However, they were pleafcd to comply with itty 
inotion, and upon examination, found, that the figni&« 
cation of that word was not fo fettled and certain a» 
^ey had all imagined ; but thateachof themmadeita 
fign of a different complex idea. This made them per^ 
oeive that the main of their difpute was about the fig- 
nification of that term ; and that they differed very Imle 
ia their opinions, concerning tome fluid axid fubtile nxatJ 
ter, paihng through the cotitdutts of the nerves ; thotigk 
it was not fo eafy to agree whether it was to be calted ' 
ftquor or no, a ,thing which, when confidered, they . 
thought it not worth the contending about. 

§17. Inftance-^'-^ld. 
How much this is the c^e, in the greateft part of <££>> 
putes that men are engaged fo hotly in, I (hall* perhaps 
have an occaiion ix> anptl^r place to take notice. Let us 
only here confider a httle more exa£kly the foremention« 
ejd inftance of the word gold^ and we fhall fee how hjird • 
it is precifely to determine its fignification. I thiak 
all agree to make it ftand for a body of a certain 
yelloMV fhining colour ; which being the idea to whkh 
children liave annexed that name, the (hining yeilow * 
part of a peacock's tail is properly to them gold, Othei^ : 
finding falibility joined with that yellow colour 19 cer* 
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tain parcels of matter, make of that combinatton a com- 
plex idea^ to which they give the name gold to denote a 
fort of fubftances ; and fo exdude from being gold all 
fttch yellow (hintng bodies, as by fire will be reduced to 
alhes ; and admit to be of that fpecies, or to be com- 
prehended under that name g(di<^ only fuch fubftances 
as having that (hining yellow colour will by fire be re- 
duced to f ufion, and not to aflies. Another, by the fame 
reafon, adds the weight, which, being a quality as flrait- 
ly joined with that colour as its funbility, he thinks has 
tnc fame reafon to be joined in its idea^ and to be fignifi- 
ed by its name : and therefore the other made up of bod j, 
of fuch a colour and fufibility, to be imperfe^ ; and fo 
on of all the reft : wherein no one can (how a reafon 
vhy fome of the infeparable qualities, that are sdways 
vnked in nature, ihould be put into die nominal eflence^ 
and othert left out : or why the word go^d^ fignifying 
tluit fert of body the ring on his finger is made of, (hould 
determine that fort rather by its colour, weight, and fu- 
fibility, than by its colour, weight, and folubility in aqua 
0^pa : fince the diflblving it by that liquor is as infepar- 
Mt from it as the f uiion by fire ; and they are both of 
Aeai BothiMg, but the relation which that fubftance has 
So two other bodies, which hare a power to operate dif- 
ferently upon it. For by what right is it that ftifibifity 
comes to be a part of the eflence fignified by the word 
gaid, and folubility but a property of it ? or why is its 
colter part of the eflence,'and its malleab1ene6 but a 
pfoperty ? That which Imean is this, that thefe being, 
all b<tt properties depending on its real conftitution^ and* 
nodiing but powers,either a£live or paffive, in reference^ 
to other bodies : no one has authority to determine die 
fi§nficatiofi of the word gold {n,s referred to fuch a body • 
•sifting in nature) more to one collection of ideas to he 
fottnd in that body than to another : whereby the fignif- 
icssinn> of diat name muft uiuvoidably be very uncer- 
tain 't 6ncCf as has been faid, fereral people obferve fever- 
ol ptoperties in the fame fubftance v and, I think, I may 
Ikj iMibodf alL And therefore hate but very impcr- 
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it&. defcriptions of things, and worda have very unccr* 
tain fignifications. 

$ 1 8. The Names of finale Ideas the leqfl Doubtful. 
From what has been faid, it is eafy to obferve what has 
been before remarked, viz. That the nam^s offtmple ideas 
urey of all others, the leafi liable to miftakes, and that for 
thjefe reafons : Firjly Becaufe the ideas they (land for, . 
being each but one (ingle perception, arc muchea/ier got, 
and more clearly retained, than the moxp complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
ufually attends thofe compounded ones oifubftances and 
mixed modes ^ in which the precife number of fimple ideas^ 
that make them up, are not eaHly agreed, and fo readily 
kept in the mind. And Secondly^ Becaufe they are nev*' 
er referred, to any other eifcnce, but barely that precep* 
tion they immediately fignify : which reference is that 
which renders the fignificationof then^mes of fubftaoces 
naturally fo perplexed, and gives occasion to fo many dif* 
putes. Men, that do not pervcrfely ufe their words^ or 
oa pilrpofe fet themfelves to cavil, ieldom miftake in 
mny langauage which they are aquainted with, the uiii 
and (igni&cation of the navies of fimple ideas / whiu an4 
fv^eet^ jellow and bitter^ carry a very obvious meantnf 
with them, which everyone precifely comprehends, or 
eafily perceives he is ignorant of, and fceks to be inform** 
ed. But, what precife collection of fjmple. ideas ^ modeftf 
QT frugality &zndL for in another's ufe, is not fo certainJy 
known. And however, we are a{^ to think, we weU 
- enough know what ia meant by gold and iron^ yet tht 
precife complex ideOj others make them the figns of^ 1$ 
not fo certain : and I believe it is very feldom that io 
fpeaker and hearer they ftand for exa^ly the iame coLf 
leftioo. Which, muft needs produce miftakes and dyl* 
putes, when they are made ufe of in diicourfes, where* 
m men have to do with univerfal propofitions, and 
would fettle in their minds univerfal truths, and confidev 
the cQofequences that follow from them. 

§ 19. And next to them Simple Modes. 
By the fame rule, the names of futile modes are^ next /# 
thofe c^fmple ideas ^^ lea/l liable to doubt and uncertainty^ e£» 
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pecialljf thofc of figure and number, of which men haye 
fo clear and dillinft ideas. Who ever, that had a mind 
to underftand them, miftook the ordinary meanrag of 

/even or a triangle ? And in general the lead compound- 
ed ideas in eveiy kind have the lead dubious names. 
$ ^O. The moft doubtful are the Names of very compound^ 
id Mixed Modes and Subflances. 

' Mixed modes therefore, that are made up but of a itw 
and obvious fi mple ideas y have ufually names of no very 
uncertain fignification. But the names of mixed modesj 
which comprehend a great number of fimple ideas ^ are 
commonly of a very doi^tful and undetermined mean- 
ing, as has been fhown. The names of fubftances, be- 
ing annexed to ideas that are neither the real effcnces nor 
cxaft reprefentations of the patterns they are referred 
to, are liable yet to greater imperfeftion and uncertain- 
ty, rfpecially when we come to a philofophical ufe of 
them. 

J 2 1 . Why this imperfeEiion charged upon Words, 

- The great diforder that happens in our names of fub- 
ftances, proceeding for the moft part from our want of 
knowledge, and inability to penetrate into their real con- 
ftitutionsj it may probably be wondered, wAj^ I charge this 
m an imperfe^ion rather upon our nvords than underftand- 
i»gs. This exception has fo much appearance of juftice, 
that I think myfelf obliged to give a reafon why l have 
rfollowed this method. I muft confefs then, that when 
I firft began this difcourfe of the underftanding^ and a 
good while after, I had not the leaft thought &at any 
confideration of words were at all neceffary to it. But 
when having paffed over the original and compofition of 
wxt ideasj 1 began to examine the extent and certainty of 
mm knowledge, I found it had fo near a conneftion with 
words, that unlefs their force and manner of fignification 
were firtt well obferved, there could be very little (aid 
clearly and pertinently concerning knowledge : which 
being convcrfant about truth, had conftantly to do with 
propofitions. And though it terminated in things, yet 
It was for the moft part fo much by the intervention of 
word?, that they fecmed fcarcc feparablc from our gener- 
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al knowledge. At leaft they iriterpofc themfclves fo 
much between our underltandings and truth, which it 
would contemplate and apprehend, that like the medium 
through which vifihle objefts pafs, their obfcurity and 
diforder does not feldom caft a mift before our eyes, and 
impofe upon our underltandings. If we confider, iq the 
. fallacies men put upon themfelves as well as others, and , 
the miftakes in men's difpuv».s and notions, how great a 
part is owing to words, and their uncertain or miftaken 
fignifications, we (hall have reafon to think this no fmall 
obftacle in the way to knowledge ; which, I conclude, 
w^ are the more carefully to be warned of, becaufc it 
has been fo far from being taken notice of as an incon- 
venience, that the arts of improving it have been made 
the bufinefs of men's ftudy ; and obtained the reputation 
of learning and fubtilty, as we (hall fee in the following 
chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that were the im- 
perfedlions of languge, as the inftrument of knowledge, 
more thoroughly weighed, a great many of tlie contro- 
verfies that make fuclh a noife in the world, would of 
themfelves ceafe ; and the way to knowledge, and pcr-^ 
haps peace too, He a great deal opener than it does. 
§ 22. This Jhouid teach us Moderation^ in impo/ing aur 
ownfenfe of old Authors. 
Sure I am, that the fignification of words in all lan- 
guages, depending very much on the thoughts, notions, • 
2w6, ideas of him that ufes them, muft unavoidably be of 
great uncertainty to men of the fame language and 
country. This is fo evident in the Greelt authors, that 
he that fhall perufe their writings will find in almoft 
every one of them a diftinft language, though the fanic 
words. But when to this natural difficulty in every 
country, there (hall be added different countries and re« 
mote ages, wherein the fpeakers and writers bad very 
dilFerent notions, tempers, cuftoms,. ornaments, and fig- 
ures of fpeech, tJft*. every one of which influenced 
the fignification of their words then, though to us now 
they are loft and unknown ; it would become us to bechar^ 
liable one to. another in our interpretations or mijunderfand" 
ing of thofe ancient writings ; which tjiough of ' great 
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concernment to be underftood, arc liable to jhc una- 
voidable difficulties of Tpeech, which (if we except the 
names of (imple/^^^/, and feme very obvious things) is 
not capable, without a conftant defining the terms of 
conveying the fenfe and intention of the fpeaker, with- 
out any manner of doubt and uncertainty, to the hear- 
er. And in difcourfes of religion, law, and morality, 
as they are matters of thehi^lieft concernment, fo there 
will be the greateft difficulty. 

$ 23. 
The volumes of interpreters and commentators on the 
(Md andNewTeftament, are but too manifeft proofs of 
this. Though every thing faid in the text be infallibly 
true, yet the reader maybe, hay, cannot choofe but be ve- 
ry fallible in the underftanding of it. Nor is it to be 
wondered, that the will of GOD, wh^ clothed in words^ 
ihould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, which un- 
avoidably attends that fort of conveyance } when even 
his Son, whilft clothed in flefli, was fubjeft to all the 
frailties and inconveniences of human nature, fin except- 
ed. And we ought to magnify his goodnefs, that he hath 
fpread before all the world fuch legible charaAers of 
his works and Providence, and given all mankind fo fuf- 
ficient a light of reafon, that they to whom this written 
word never came, could not (whenever diey fet them- 
fcJves to fearch) either doubt of the'Beingof a GOD,- 
or of the obedience due to him. Since, then, the pre- 
cepts of natural religion are pjain, and very intelligible 
to all mankind, and feldom come to be controverted ; 
and other revealed truths, which are conveyed to us by 
books and languages, are liable to the common and nat- 
ural obfcurities and difficulties incident to words ; me- 
thinks it would become us to be more careful and dili- 
gent in obferving the former, and lefs magifterial, pofi- 
tive, ,and imperious in impofing our own iipnfe and in- 
terpretations pfthciattcn 
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CHAP. X. 

OP THE ABUSE OF WORDS. 

§ I. jihu/e of Words. 

) ESIDES the. impcrfcftion that is naturally in lan- 
guage, and the obfcurity and confufiqn that is 
rd to be avoided in the ufe of words, there are fev- 
Fal Uf^l faults and negleBs which men are guilty of 
in this way of communication, whereby they render 
thefe figns lefs clear and diftinft in their ' fignification, 
d^n naturally they need to be, 

$ 2. \%lVords nu'ithout any^ or witlyQut clear Ideas. 
FlMST, In this kind, the fird and moft palpable abufe 
is, the ufing of words without clear and diftindl ideas : 
or,, which is worfe, figns without any thing fignificd. 
Of thefe there are two forts : 

I. One may obfcrve, in all languages, certain words, 
that if they be examined, will be found, in their firft 
original and their appropriated ufe, not to ftand for any 
clear and diftin£k ideas. Thefe, for the moft part, the 
feveral^iSx of philofophy and religion have introduced. 
For their authors, or promoters, either afFefting fome- 
tbing fingular and out of the way of common apprehen- 
fions, or to fupport fome ftrange opinions, or cover fomc 
wcaknefsof their hypothefis, feldom fail to coin new 
words, and fuch as when they come to be examined may 
juftly be called in^gnificant terms. For having either had 
no determinate colledlion of /t/^^/annexedto them, when 
they were firft invented ; or at leaft fuch as, if well ex- 
amined, will be found inconfiftent ; it is no wonder if 
afterwards, in the vulgar ufe of the fame party, they re- 
main empty founds, with little or no fignificatio% 
amongft diofe who think it enough to have them often 
in their mouths as«the diftinguiihiug charaders of their 
church, or fchool, without much troubling their h^ds 
to examine what are the precife tdeas they ft and for. I 
fhall not need here to heap up inftances : every one'* 
reading and converfation will fufficiently furnifli him ; 
or if he wants to be better ftored^ the great mint-maf- 

VoL. U. W 
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ters of thefe kind of ttrms, I mean the fdioohnen and 
roetaphTficums (under which, I think, the difputing 
natural and mbral i^iHofephcrs of thefe latter ages may 
l>e comprehended) ha?€ wherewitiial abundantly to con- 
letithim. 

n. Othehs there be, who extend this abttfc yet farther, 
who take fo litdc care to lay by words, which in their 
primary notation have fcarce any clear and diftin^idhctf 
which they are annexed to, that by an unpardonable neg- 
figence they familiarly ufe nv^rds^ which the propriety 
of language has affixed to very important wfe/i/, nvithont 
anySftinB meaning at all, Wydontygkry^ g^^e, 8cc. are 
words frequent enough in every man's mouth ; but if a 
great many of thofe who ufe them,*fhouId be aftcd \^at 
they mean by them, they would be at a ftand, and not 
know what to anfwer: a plain proof, that though they 
have learned thofe founds, and have them rcadjr at their 
tongue's ^id, yet there are no determined ideas laid up 
in their minds, which are to be expreflled to others by 
them. 

j 4* Occqfiomd by learning Names before the Ideas they 
belong to. 
Men having been accuflonted from ^eir cradles to ham 
mfordsj which are eaiily got and retained, before they knem;^ 
or had framed ihe^oenplen ideas to which they were an-' 
nexed, or which were to be found in the things they 
were thought tojhndfot^ they ufually contintte to dofo all 
Aeir lives ; and without taking the pains nectary to 
fettle in-dieir minds determined ideas ^ they ufe their 
words for fuch unfteady and confufed notions as they 
have, contenting themfelves widithe fame words othef 
jpieople life : as if their very found necefllarily carried with 
It conftantly die fame meaning. Hiis, though men 
make a fhift with, in the ordinary, occurrences of life, 
where they find it neceffary to be nnderflood, and there- 
fore they make figns t!ll they are fo ; yet this infignifi- 
cancy in their words, when they come to reafon con- 
cerning either their tenets or intcrefl, manifeftly fills 
their difeourfe with abunchince of empty uninteQigibte 



noife and jai^;o% efi^ciaUy in naaral matten, where the 
words for the mod part itanding for arbitrary and nu- 
merous coUedlkms of i/^sATi not regularly and permanent- 
ly united in nature^ their bare founds axe often only 
thought on, or at lead very obfcure and uncertain no* 
tions annexed to them. Men take the words they find 
in ufe amongft their neighbours, and that they may not 
ieem ignorant what tliey ftand for, ufe them confidently^ 
without much troubling their heads about a certain fixed 
meaning : whereby, befides the eafe of it, they obtain 
this advantage, that as in fuch. difcourfe*s they feldom 
are in the right, fo they are as feldom to be convinced 
that they are in the wrong ; it being all one to go about 
to draw thofe men out of their miftakes, who have no 
fettled notions, asto difpoilefsa vagrant of his habitation, 
who has no fettled abode* This I g^e& to be ib $ and 
every.onemiayobferveinhimfeif and others, ^yhether it 
be or no. 

$ 5« %^ Unfieady .^p/iccUion (f thtnu 
S£CONX>LT^ Another great abufe of words, is, mc^njlanc^ 
in the ufe of them. It is hard to find a difcourfe writ- 
t:en of any fubjeO:, efpecially of controverfy, wherein 
one (hall not obferve, if he read with attention, the fame 
words (and thofe commonly the moft material in thp 
difcouriie, and upon which the argument turns) ufcd 
ibmetimes for one colle£lion of fimple ideas^ and fomcr 
•times for another ; which is a perfe£); abufe of language. 
Words being intended fpc figns of my ideas ^ to make 
them known to others^ not by any natural fignificatipn^ 
biit by a voluntary impofitio% it is plain cheat and abufe^ 
when I make them ftand fometimes for one thing, and 
fometimes for another \ the wilful doing whereof, can 
be imputed to nothing but great folly, or greater diOioa^f 
efty. And a man, in his accounts with another, may^ 
with as much fairnefs, make the chara£|ters of numbers 
ttand (bmetimes for one, and fometimes for another col» 
legion of units (t;. g* this chara6ter 3 ftand fometimes 
forthree^ fometimes for four, and,fometime&i|jr eight) 
as in his difcourfe, or reafpniiig, make the fjPb words 
ftand for different coUeAigns of fimpie idequ If me^ 
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(hould do*fo in their reckonings, I wonder who would 
h:.ve to do with them ? One who would fpeak thus, in 
the affairs and bufinefs of the world, and call eight 
fometimcs feven, and fometimes nine, as beft ferved his 
advantage, would prcfcntly have clapped upon him one 
of the two names men commonly are difguftcd with. 
And yet in arguings and learned contcfts, the fame fort 
of proceeding pafles commonly for wit and learning : 
but to me it appears a greater diflioncfty, than the mift 
placing of counters in the cafting up a debt 5 and the 
cheat the greater, by how much truth is of greater con- 
cernment and value than money. 

j 6. 3. AffeBed Obfcurity by wrong Applitation. 
THlRDLr, Another abufe of language is, an affeShdok- 
fcurit-^i by either applying old words to new and unufual 
fignifications, or introducing new and ambiguous terms, 
without refining either j or elfe putting them fo togetA* 
, cr, as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though 
the peripatetic philofophy has been moft eminent in this 
■way, yet other fcfts have not been wholly clear of it* 
There are fcarce any of them that are not cumbered with 
feme difficulties (fuch is the imperfeftion of human 
knowledge) which they have been fain to cover with ob* 
fcurity of terms, and to confound the fignification of 
words, which, like a mift before people's eyes, might 
hinder their weak parts from being difcovered. That 
My and extenftoh^ in common ufe, ftand for two diftmd 
Afro/, is ^in to any one that will but refledl a Hrtle. 
For were their fignification precifely the fame, it would 
be pfoper, and as intefligibie to fay, the body of an epeten^ * 
/Iwf, as the epctenjion of a body ; and yet there are thofe who 
find it neceflary to confound their fignification. To this 
abufe, and the mifchiefs of confounding the fignification 
of words, logic and the liberal fcfences, as they have been 
handled in the fchools, have given reputation \ and the 
admired art of difputing hath added much to the natur- 
al impcrfedion of languages, whilft it has been made 
ufe of ^MI fi^tccl to perplex the fignification of words, 
more tWPto difcoverthe knowledge and trurfi of things : 
and he that will look into that fort of learned writings. 
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will find the worcU thcfe mueh mmt Aieoxts uncertain 
jsmd undct^mined in their meanings than they are in 
ordinary converfation. 

$ 7. Logtc and DifpuU have much contributid to this. 
This is unavoidably to be fo» where men's parts and 
JeamiHg are eftimated by their fldll in dyeing. AxA if 
reputation and reward (hall attend thefe conquefts, 
which depend moftly on the finenefs and niceties of 
wcnrdst it is no wcmder if the wit of man fo employed^ 
iOiould perplex> involve and fubtiiize the fignification dF 
Jbunds, fo as never to want fon^thing to fay, in oppofing 
or defending any queftbn ; the victory being adjudged 
■not to him who had truth on his fide, but the laft word • 
in the difpute. * . 

^ 8. Calling it Subtiby. 
This, though a very iifeJels fidll, and that which I thinic 
tiie direA oppofite to .the ways of knowledge, hath yet 
pafi^ hitherto under the laudable and efteemed namec 
oi/ubtilty ^ni, acutemfs i . and has had theapplaufe of 
the fchoolsi and encouragemoit of one part of Uie leara* 
<d men of the world. And no wonder ^ fince the phiioi^ 
ophers of old (the difputing and wrangling philofophevs 
I mean, fuch as Lucian wituly and with reafon taxes) 
.and the £[j]ioolmen fince, aiming at glory and efteem for 
their great ;and univerial knowledge, eafier a great deal . 
to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this ai 
good expedient to c«ver their ignorance, .with acurioui . 
and inexplicable web of perplexed words, aijKl procure 
40 themielves the admiration of others by unintelligihle ^ 
• terms, ,the apter to produce wonder, becaufie they coukt ' 
sot be^ underftood : whilft it appears in all history, that . 
thefe profound doi^ors were no wifer, nor more ufeful 
than their neighbours s and brought but fmall advan* 
tage to human life, or tlie fooieties wherein they lived : : 
unlefs the coining of new words, where they produced 
no new things to apply them to, or the perplexing or 
obfcuring the fignification of old ones, and fo bringing . 
all things into queftion and difpute, were a thing prof- 
ifoble to the life of man, or worthy commendation and 
reward. . 

' W2 
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\ 9. 71m Learning very littk henefitt Society. 
For notwithitanding thefe learned difpntams, tfaefe alt- 
knowing doctors, it was to the unfcholaftic ftatefknait^ 
that the governments of the world owed their peace^ 
defence, and liberties ; and from the illiterate and cx>s- 
Cemned mechanic (a name of difgrace) that they received 
the imorovements of ufeful arts. Neverthelefei this ar« 
tificial Ignorance, and learned gthberyhj prevailed mighti* 
ly in thefe laft ages, by the intereft and artifice of thofe, 
v^ho found no cafier way to that pitch of authority and 
dominion they have attained, than by amufing the men 
of bnfinefs and ignorant with hard words, or employing 
the ingenious and idle in intricate difputes about unintel- 
ligihle terms, and holding them perpetually entangled in 
that endlefs labyrinth : l^fldes, there is no fuch wray ta 
gain admittance, or give defence to ftrange and ab&rd 
dodbines, as to guard them round about with legions^of 
obfcnre, doubtful aad undefined vx'ords: which yet make 
thefe retreats more like the dens of robbers, or holes of 
foxes,, than the fortrefles of fair warriors ; which if it be 
•hard to get them out of, it is not for the ftrcngthtbat is 
in them, but the briars and thorns, and the^bibuTity of 
the thickets they are befet with. For untruth being 
unacceptable to the mind of man, there is no other de* 
fence left for abfurdity, but obfcurity. 

% 10.. But defltoys the Inftrumetas of Kmwkdge and 
Communicatiofh 
Thus learned i^oranee, and this art of keeping, ev«a 
inquifitive men^ from true knowledge, hath been propa^ 
gated in the world, and hath much perplexed^ whilft it 
pretended to mform the underft^ding. For we 'fee 
^at other wcU-meaniBg and wife-men, whofe education 
and parts had not acquired that acutenefs^ could in tell?* 
gibly exprcfs themfclvcs to one another \ and in its plain 
ufe make a benefit of langtMige. But though unlearned 
men well enough underftood the words nwhits, and 
hlack^ &c. and had conftant nations of the ideas figni*- 
fied by thofe words 5 yet there were philofophcrs found, 
who had learning and fuhtiUy enough, to prove, that 
/now ^Jiias black i i. e, to prove, that vjhite was hladx 
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Whereby they had the advantage to deftroy the niftru*- 
itients and means of difcourfe, converfation, inftruftion 
and focicty;^ whilft with great art ^n^fubtilty they did 
no more but perplex and confound the fignification of 
urofds, and thereby render language lefs ufeful, than the 
Teal defeftsof ithad made it j a gift, which the illiter- 
ate had not attained to. 

$ II. As irfefutas to confound the Sound of the Letters. 
These learned men did equally inftrud men's under- 
ftandings, and profit their lives, as he who fiiould alter 
•the fignification of known charafters, and, by a fubtite 
device of learning, far furpafling the capacity of the illit- 
erate, dull, and vulgar, ihoald, in his writing, fliow that 
'he could put -/^ for 5, and D for E, &c. to the no fmall 
admiration and benefit of his reader; It being as fcnf6- 
iefs to put klacki whrch is a word agreed on to ftand fdr 
one fenfiWe idea^ to put it, I fay, for another, or the coii* 

• trary tdeay i. e. to cMfnow blacky as to put this mark A^ 
which is a charafler agreed on 10 (land for one modifi»- 
cation of found, made by a certain motion of the organs 
cf f{jeechi for -8; which is agreed on to ftand for anoti*- 
er modification of foUnd, made by another certain mic- 
tion of the organs of ^eech. 

f 12. This Art has perplexed Relt^bn and Juficei " 
Nor hath this miftrhief flopped in logical-niceties, or cu^ 
•vious empty fpeculations, it hath invaded the great con*- 
cemments of human life and fociety, obfcured and pep- 
plcxed* the material truths of law and* divinity, brought 
ccmfufibn, diforder and uncertainty into the affairs of. 
Hiankind ; atrf if not deftroyed, yet in a great meaiiir*^ 
rendered ufdcfs, thefe two great rules, religion and jufr 

• tice. What have the greatcft part of the comn^nts and 
difputes upon the laws of GOD and'man^ ferved for, but 
to make the meaning* more- doubtful, and perplex the 
fenfe ? What have been- the efFcft of thofe multiplied 
curious diftindlions and acute niceties, but-^^bfcurity and 
uncertainty, leaving the words more unintelligible, and 

>the reader more at a lofe ? How clfe comes it to pafs^that 
princes, fpeaking or writing tatheir fervants, in their or- 
*«lfinary commaads, are cafily -uoderftood} fpeaking-to 
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their people^ in their laws^ are not fo ? Andj as I re- 
marked before, doth it not often happeOt that a man of 
an ordinary capacity very well underftands a text or a 
law that he reads, tUl he confults an expoCtor, or goes U> 
council \ who by that time he hath done explainiag 
them, makes the words fignify either nothing at aU» 
or what he pleafes. 

J 13. And ought not to pafs for Learning. 
Whether any by interefts of thefe profeffions haye oc* 
cafioned this, I will not here examine ; but I leave it to 
be conGdered, whether it would not be well for mankind, 
whofe concernment it is to know things as thev are, and 
to do what they ought, and not to fpend their lives in 
talking about them, or tofling words to and fro ; wheth- 
er it would not be well, I fay, that the ufe of worda 
were made plaia and dire£l, and that langu^e, which 
was given us for the improvement of knowkdge and 
bond of fociety, (hould not be employed |^o darken truth, 
and unfettle people's rights \ to raite mifts, and render 
imintelligible both morality and religiosi ? Or that at 
leaft, if this will happen, it (hould not be thoii^ht kari;^ 
ing or knowledge to do fo I 

$ 14. 4. Tatif^ ihimfir Things. 
fioaHTHLT, Another great abufe of words is^ tie tuhf^ 
them for things. This tjiough it in fome degree conceim 
^all names in general, yet more particularly affeAs thofe 
of fubftances^ To this abufe thofe men are moft fubje &» 
who confine their thoug]^ts to any one fyftem, and give, 
themfelves up into a firm belief of the perfe&ion of any' 
received hypothefis \ whereby they come to be perfuaded 
that the terms of th»t fe£l are fo fuited to the nature of 
things, that they perfe^y correfpood with their real ex— 
iftence. Who is there, diat has been bred up in the pe- 
ripatetic philofophy, who does not think the ten names, 
under which are ranked the ten predicaments, to be ez- 
a£Uy conformable to the nature of thit^s ? Who- is there* 
of that fchod, that is not perfuaded, that fubftantiid 
forms i vegetative fouls y ahhcrrence of a vacuum^ intentional 
fpeciesy &c. are fomething real ? Thefe words men have 
learned from their very entrance upon knowledge^ and 
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have found their maftcrs and fy ftems lay great ftrefs up- 
on them 5 and therefore they cannot quit the opinion, 
tfcat they ate conformable to nature, and are the repre- 
fentationsof fomething that really exifts. The Platonijti, 
have their foul of the worlds and the Epicureans their eri" 
deavour towards motion in their atoms, when at reft. 
There is fcarce any feft in philofophy has not a diftinft 
fet of terms, that others underftand not ; but yet this 
gibberiih, which, in the weaknefs of human under ftand- 
ing, fefves fo well to palliate men's ignorance, and cover 
their errors, comes by familiar ufe among thofe of the 
fame tribe, to fecm the moft Important part of language, 
and of all other the terms the moft fignificant. And 
ifaouid aeria/znd etherial vehicles come once, by the prev- 
alency of that doSrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doubt thofe terms would make impreflions on 
men's minds, fo as to eftablifh them in the perfnadon of 
flie reality of fuch things, as much zs peripatetic forms and' 
intentional f^edes have heretofore done. 

^ $15. Infianceift Matter. 
How ihuch names taken for things are apt to mlflead the un^ 
derftandingi the attentive reading of philofophical writers 
would abundatuly difcover 5 and that, perhaps, in words 
IktlefttfpeAed of any fuch mifufe. I (hall inftance in on^ 
only, and that a very familiar one : how many intricate 
difputes have there been about matter , as if there were 
fome fuch thing really in ilature, diftinft from body ; as 
it is evident the word matter ftands for an idea diftin£t 
from the idea of body ? For if the ideas thefe two terms 
flood for, were pcrcifely the fame, they might indiffer- 
ently in all places be put one for anothetw But we fe6, 
that though it be proper to fay, there is one matter of all 
bodies i one cannot fay, there is one body of all matters : wc 
familiarly fay, one body is bigger than another, but it 
founds harfh (and I think is never ufcd) to fay, one mat* 
tjtr is bigger than another. Whence comes this then i 
viz, from hence, that though matter and body be not real- 
ly diftind, but wherever there is the one, there is the 
other 5 yet matter and body ftand for two different con-, 
ceptionsi whereof the one is incompletej and but a part 
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of the odier* For body (lands for a folid eitended figured 
fubftance, whereof tnaiter is but a partial aixd more coa- 
fufed conceptionyic feeming to me to be ufed foi; the fub* 
ftance and folidity of body, without taking in its exten* 
(ion and figure j and therefore it is that fpeaking of 
mattery we Q>eak of it always as one> becaufe in truth it 
exprefsly contains nothing but the idea of a folid fulv 
ftance, which is every where the fame, every where uni- 
form. This being our idea of mattery we no more cobp 
ceive or fpeak of diflerent matters in the world, than we 
do of different folidities ; though we both conceive and 
fpeak of di^rent bodies, becaufe extenfion and figure 
are capable of variation. But fmce folidity cannot exift 
without extenfion and figure, the taking matter to be the 
name of fomething really exifting under that pre^ifion,, 
has no doubt 'produced thofe obfcure and unintelligibte 
difcourfes and difputes, which have filled the heads and 
books of philofophers concern ing materia prima ; which 
imperfeftion or abufe, how far it may concern a great 
many other general terms, I leave to be coAfidered. This, 
I think, I may at ieafl fay, that we fliould have a great^ 
many fewer difputes in the world, if words were taken, 
for what they are, the Cgns of omx ideas only, and not for 
things themfelves. For when we argue about matter^ 
OF any the like term, we truly argue only about the idea 
we exprcfs by that found, whether that percife idea agree 
to any thing really exifting in nature or no. And if mea 
would tell what ideas thev make their words ftand for, 
there could not be half tnat obfcurity or wrangling, in 
the fearch or fupport of truth, that there is. 
5 16. TJ>is makes Errors la/ling. 
BOT whatever inconvenience follows from this miftake 
of words, this I atn fure, that by conftant and familiar 
ufe, they charm xntn into notions far remote from the 
• truth of things. It would be a hard matter to perfuade 
any one, that the words whichhis father or fchoolmafter, 
the parfon of the pariQi, or fuch a reverend iofter ufed, 
fignified nothing that really exifted in nature : which, 
perhaps, is none of the Ieafl caufesy that men are fo har^f 
drawn to quit their mftakesy cvea in opinioaa purely phi- 
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Icfophical) and where they have no other intercft but 
truth. For the words they have a long time been ufed 
to, remaming firm in their minds, it is no wonder that ' 
die wrong notions annexed to them fliould not be re- 
moved. 

§ 17. 5. Setting them for what they cannot ftgnify. 
FlFTHLYy Another ahufe ofwsrds^ is thefetting them in 
theplace of things which they door can by no means fignify. 
"Wp Atna y obferve, that in the general names of fub- 
Bhr^?S5^?hef^f the nominal eflences are only known. 
nrti^ when we put them into propofitions, and affirm 
or Cjiiy any thing about them, we do moft commonly 
tacitly fuppofe, or intend they fliould ftand for the real 
eflcnce of a certain fort of fubftances. For when a man 
fays gold is malieableyht means and would infinuate fome- 
thing more than this, that what I call gold is malleable 
(though truly it amounts to no more) but would have 
this underftood, viz, that gold^ i. e. what has the realef^ 
fence rf gold is malleable ; which amounts to thus much, 
that malleablenefs depends on^ and is infeparable from^ the 
real ejfence of gold. But a man not knowing wherein that 
real eflence confifts, the connexion in his mind of 
malleablenefs, is not truly with an eflence he knows not, 
but only with the found gold he puts for it. Thus when 
we fay, that animal rationale is, and animal implume bipes 
htis unguibus is not, a good definition of a man j it is 
plain we fuppofe the name man in this cafe to ftand for 
the real eflence of a fpecies, and would fi^nify, that ;» 
rational animal better defcribed that re^ eflfence, than a 
two legged atmnnl wiih brmd mnls and without feathers. 
For elfe, why mighr not Pliito as properly make the word 
ftv^^tsrs-or man ftand for hi^ complex idea^ made up of 
ih.c idta of a bcifly,cliilinguinicd from others by a certain 
fhape and other outu^rd iippcaraaces, as Arijlotle^ make 
the complex Idea^ to whicli he pave the name Sat^^ts^ or 
man^ of body and tlie faculty of reafoning joined togeth- 
er ; unJefs the name i^^^jt?^ or man were fuppofed to 
ftand for fomeihing elfe tluu what it fignifies •, and to 
be put in the yhice of fome <jiher thing than the idea a 
man prufefles he would exprefs by it ? 
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$ 1 8. V. g. Putting them for the real EJfences ofSuh^ 
fiances. 
It is true, the names of fubftances would be much more 
ufeful, and propofitions made in them much more car- 
tain were the real eflences of fubftances the ideas m ouj 
minds which thofe words fignified. And it is for want 
of thofe real eflences that our words convey fo little 
knowledge or certainty in our difcourfcs about them : 
and therefore the mind, to remove that imperfeftia^ as 
much as it can, makes them^ by a fecret fuppofitio^ to ' 
ftand for a thing having that real eflence, as if thdfceby 
it made fome nearer approaches to it. For though the 
word man or gold fignify nothing truly but a complex 
idea of properties united together in one fort of fub- 
ftances •, yet there is fcarce any body in the ufe of thefc 
words, buj: often fuppofes each of thofe names to ftand 
for a thing having the real eflence on which thefe prop- 
erties depend. Which is fo far from diminifliing the , 
imperfedlion of our words, that by a plain abufe it adds 
to it when we would make them ftand for fomething 
which not being in our complex idea^ the name we ufe 
can no ways be the fign of. 

j ip. Hence ^e think every change of our Idea//? &/i- 
Jlancesy net to change the Species. 
This (hows us the reafon why in mixed modes any ^f 
the ideas xhTit make the compofition of the complex one, 
being left out or changed, it is allowed to be another 
thing, /. e, to be of another fpecies, as is^lain in chance* 
medley^ manjlaughter^ murder^ parricide^ &c. The rea- 
fon whereof is, becaufe the complex idea fignified by 
that name is the ffeal as well as nominal efl!ence ; and 
there is no fecret reference of that name to any other cf- 
fence but that. But in fubftances it is not fo. For 
though in that called gold one puts into his complex ideef 
what another leaves out, and vice verfa ; yet men do not 
ufually think that therefore the fpecies is changed : be- 
caufe they fecretly in their minds refer that name, and 
fuppofe it annexed to a real immutable eflence of a thing 
exifting, on which thofe properties depend. He that 
adds to his complex idea o{g9ld that of fixedncfs or fol- 
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ubiUty in aq. ngia^ which he put not in it before^ is 
not thought to have changed the fpecies ; but only to 
have a more perfefl:'/J«i, by adding another fimple idea^ 
which is always in faft joined with thofe other, of 
which his former complex idea confided. But this x^U 
crence of the name to a thing, whereof we have nor 
the ideuy is fo far from helping at all, that it only ferves 
the more to involve us in diiEculties. For by this tacit 
reference to the real effence of that fpecies of bodies, the 
word gold (which by (landing for a more or lefs perfedl 
colle£lion of fimple ideaj, ferves to defign that fort of 
body well enough in civil difcourfc) comes to have no 
fignification at all, being put for fomewhat whereof we 
have no idea at all, and fo can (ignify nothing at all, 
when the body itfelf is away* For however it may be 
thought all one ; yet, if well confidercd, it will be found 
a quite dtfferent thing to argue about ^£>/rf in name, and 
about a parcel of the body itfelf, v. g. a piece of /eaf" 
goldhid before us j though in difcourfe we are fain to 
fubftitute the name for the thing. ' 

§ ao. Tie caufe of the Abufe^ a Suppofition of Nature* s 
working always regularly. 
THi.T which I think very much difpofes men to fubfti- 
tute their names for the real eflences of fpecies ^ is the 
fuppofition before mentioned, that nature works regu- 
larly in the produ£lion of things, and fets the bounda- 
ri^es to each of thok fpecies ^ by giving exaftly the fame 
real intirnal conftitution to each individual, which we 
rank under one gener^ name. Whereas any one who 
obferves their different qualities, can hardly doubt, that 
many of the individual^, called by the fame name, are, 
in their internal conftitution, as differenton^ from anoth- 
er as feveral of thofe which are ranked under different 
fpecifxc names. T/jis fuppofition ^ however, tbat the fame 
precife internal conjlitution goes always with the fame fpecifie ' 
ndme^ makes men forward to take t)\ok names for the rep^ 
refentatives of thofe real ejfencesj though jndeed they fig- 
nify aothing but the co.mplex. ideas they have in their 
minds when they ufe them. So that, if I may fo fay, 
fignifying one thing, and being fuppofed for, or put in 

Vol. II. X 
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the place of anodier, they canpot bttt in Atth a l^d of 
«fe caufe a great deal of uncertainty in men'sdifcourfes | 
efpecially in tfaofe who hare thoroughly imbibed tbe 
dodrine oifukjtaniial forms ^ whereby they firmly imag* 
ine die fereral fpeciet of things to be dietennined uml 
4iftingtu(hed. 

{ 21. ThisMhufe conUuns Uoo fcJfe fupp^tiom. 
But however pirepofterous and abfurd it be to make enr 
names ftand for ideas we htfve not, or (which is all one) 
eflences that we know not| \ being in efie£l to make 
«ur words the figns of nothing ; yet it is evident to any 
ene, who ever fo little refle£i:s on the ufe men make of 
their wordsj that there is nothing more familiar. When 
a man a&s whether this or that thing he fees, letit be a 
drill, or a monftrous^/%f/ir/, be a man or no $ it is evi- 
cTent, the queftion is not, whether that particular tlung 
agree to his complex idea exprefled by die name tmm : 
but wheth^ it has in it the real eflence of a fpeci^ c^ 
things, which he fuppofes his name man to ftand for. 
In which way of ufing the names of fubftances, there 
are thcfe falfe fuppofitions contained. 

Ftrfty That there are eertain precife eflences, ac- 
cording to which nature makes 2)11 particular things, and 
by which they are diftinguiflicfd vaxojpecies. That every 
thing has a real conftitution, whereby it is what it is, 
and on which its fenfible qualities depend, is paft 
doubt : but I think it has beoi proved that this makes 
not the diftin£tioh of^tf^/, as we rank them ; nor the 
boundaries of their names. 

Secondly^ This tacitly alfo infinuates, as if we had 
ideas of thefe propofed eflences. For to what purpofe 
elfe is it to inqmre whether this or that thing have the 
real efleace of ^h& fpecies man^ if we did not fuppc^e 
that there were fucfa a fpecific eflence known ? which 
yet 1$ utterly falfe : and thorelbre fuch application oi 
names, as would make them ftand for ideas which we 
have not, muft needs caufe great diforder in difcourfes 
and reafonings about them, and be a gr^rt inoonven* 
fence in our communicatioa by words* 



j 2Z. 6* A Si^pefiihrt that Words haw a eertaih and 
evident StgftificatMn. 
SiXTHLTf There remains yet anotfeer more genera!^ 
though perhaps lefs obferyed ait^e of words ; and that is, 
that men having by a long and ntmiliar ufe annexed to 
them certain ideaSf they are apt to imagitie fo mar and 
necejfama cotmeBion between the namu and thefignificat'iQn 
they mit tli^m in, that they forwardly fuppofe one can- 
not but underftand what (heir meaning is \ and there- 
fore one ought to acquielie in die words delivered, a« 
|f it were paft doubt, that in the ufe of thofe common 
received founds, the fpeaker and hearer had neceiTarily 
the fame precife ideas : whence prefuming, that when 
they have in difcourfe ufed any term, they have thereby, 
•as it were, fet before others, Ae very thing thcy^talk of. 
And fo likewife taldng the words of others, as naturally 
ftanding for juft what they themfelves have been accus- 
tomed to apply them to, they never trouble themfelves 
.to explaintheir0wn,or underftand clearly odiers' mean- 
jog* From whence commonly proceed noife and 
wrangling, without improvement or information ; whiUt 
xnsn take words to be the conftanf regular marks of 
agreed notions,- which. in truth are no more but the vol- 
untary and unfteady figns of their own ideas. And yet 
men think it (Irange, if, in difcourfe, or (where it is of- 
ten abfolutdy neceflary) in difpute, one fomedmes a&8 
the meaning of their terms ; though the arguings one 
may every day obferve in conver(ation, make it evident, 
that there are few names of Complex ideas which aay 
two men ufe for the fame juft precife coUeflion. It is 
hard to name a word which wilV not be a clear in- 
ftance of this. Life is a term, none more familiar. Any 
one almoft would take it for an affront to be afked what 
he meant by it. And yet if it comes in queftion, wheth- 
er a plant, that li^s ready formed in the feed, have 
life ; whether the embryo in an egg before incubation, 
or a man in a fwoon without ienfe or motion, be 
alive or no; it is eafy to perceive that a clear dif- 
tin£): fetded idea does not always accompany the ufe 
of fo known a word as that of/^e is. Some grofs and 
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confufcd conceptions men indeed jotdmarily hare, to 
which they apply the common words of their hmgnage ; 
and fuch a loofe Mfe of their words ferves them well 
enough in their ordinary difcourfes or affairs. But tills 
is not fufHcient for phik>fophical inquiries. Knowledge 
and reafoning require precife determinate ideas. And 
though men will not be fo importunately dull, as not t© 
undcrftand what others fay, without demanding an ex- 
plication of their terms ; not fo troublefomely critical, 
as to correft others in the ufe of the words they receive 
from them : yet where truth and knowledge are concern- 
ed in the cafe, I know not what fault it can be to dcfire 
the explication of words, whofe fcnfe feems dnbious ; 
or why a man fhould be afliamed to* own his ignorance, 
in what fcnfe another man ufes his words, fmcebe hat 
no other way of certainly knowing it,, but by being ixt^ 
f )rmed. This abufe of taking words upon truil, has no 
where fpread fo far, nor with fo ill effcds, as amotq^ 
men of letters, llie muhiplication and obftinacy of 
difputcs, which has fo laid wafte the intellediual world, 
is owing to nothing more, than to this ill ufe of words. 
For though it be generally believed that there is great 
divcrfity of opinions in the volumes and variety of 'con - 
troverlies the world is diflrafted with ; yet the moft I 
can find that the contending learned men of different 
parties do, in their arguings one with another, is, that 
they fpeak different languages. For 1 am apt to 
imagine, that ^cn any of them quitting terms, think 
upon things, and know what they think, they think all 
the fame \ though perhaps what they would have, be 
different. 

. $ 23. The Ends of Language : i.To convey oar Ideas. 
To conclude this confideration of the imperfe^on and 
abufe of language ; the ends oflanguc^c in our difcourfi^ 
ninth others J being chiefly thefe three : Firft^ To make 
known one man's thoughts or ideas to another : Sei:ondly^ 
To do it with as much eafc and quicknefi as is poflible : 
and Thirdly f Thereby to convey tlie knowledge of things : 
language is either abufed or deficient, when it fails of 
any of thefe three. 
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Rrfti Words fail in the fitft of thcfc ends, and lay 
not open one man's ideas to andther^s view : i. Wh&n 
xaen have names in their mouths without any deter* 
mined ideas m thdr minds, whereof they are the figns t 
or, 2. When they apply the common received names of 
any language to ideas^ to which the common ufe of that 
language does not apply them : or, 3. When they ap- 
ply ^m very unfteadily, making them ftand now for 
^le, and by and by for another idea. 

§ 24. a. To do it iffith quictnefs. 
SMCONDLTi Men foil of conveying their thoughts with 
ftll the quicknefs and eafe that may be, when they have 
complex ideas widiout having diftin£t names for them. 
This is fometimes the fault of the language itfelf, which 
feas not in it a found yet applied to fuch a fignification ; , 
and fometimes the fault of the man, who has not yet 
learned the name for that idea he would (how anothnn^..' 

§ 25. 3. Therewith to convey f he Knowledge of things. 
TJ^JtDLTi There is no knowledge of things conveyed 
by men's words, when their i^as agree not to the reali* 
ty of things. Though it be a defeA, that has its original 
in our ideas^ which are not fo confcM'mable t5 the nature 
^ things, as attention, ftudy, and application might 
mal^ them j.yet it failsnot to extend itfelf to our words 
Soo, when. we ufe them as 6gns of real beings, which; 
yet never had any reality or exiftence. 

^ 26# HonoMefts Words fail in alt thefe. 
FistSTy He that hath w^rds of any laif^uage, withoutf* 
iSBLinQ: ideas inhis mind to which he applies theip>, 
does, fo'far as-he ufes them in dtfcourfe, only make a: 
noife without any fenfe or fignification^ and how learn-*- 
ed foeverie may fcem by the ufe of hard words or Icamw. 
cd terms, is not much more advanced thereby in knowl- 
edge, than he would-be in learning, who had nothing 
in his ftudy but the bare tides of bodks, without poflfeffi 
ing the contents of . them. For all fuch wo^s, how-^ 
ever put into difcourfe, according to the tight conftruc-. 
tion of grammatical rules, or the harmony of well-turn- 
ed periods, do yet amount to nothing but bare founds,, 
and nothing elfe. 
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<27. 

Secondlt, He that haa compkx iJeaSf without partic- 
ular names for them, would be in no better a cafe than 
a bookfeller, who had in his warehoufe volumes diat 
lay there unbound^ and without titles % which he could 
therefore make known to otherS} only by Qiowing the 
loofe (heets, and communicate them only by tale. This 
man is hindered in his difcourfe, for want of words to 
communicate his complex sckaSf which he is therefore 
forced to make known by an enumeration of the fimplc 
ones that compofe them ; and fo is fain often to ufe 
twenty words> to exprefs what another nnm fignifies m 
one. 

$28. 
Thirdly^ He that puts not conftantly the fame Sga 
for the fam^ ideuy but ufes the fame words fometimes in 
one, and fometimes in another Sgnification, ought to 
pafs in the fchoolfe and converfation for as fair a man, as 
he does in the market and exchange, who fdis fevcraT 
things under the fame name. 

419. 
FouRTHLty He that applies the words of any language 
to ideas different from thofe to which the common ufc 
©f that country applies them, however hfe ^wn umkr- 
ftanding may be filled with truth and light, v^\ not by 
fuch words be able to convey milch of it to others, widi- 
out defining his terms. For however the founds arc 
fach as are faritiliarly known, and eafily enter xhQ ears 
of thofe who are accu domed to them ; yet ftanding fof 
other ideas than thofe they ufually are annexed to, and 
are wont to excite in the mind of the hearers, they can- 
Botmake known thethoughtsof hina^who thus ufes thenu 

$30. 
Fifthly^ He that hath imagined to himfelffubftances 
fach as never have been, and filled his- head with ideas 
which have not any correfpondence with the real nature 
of things, -to which' yet he gives fettled and defined 
names, may fill his difcourfe, and perhaps another 
man's head, with the fantaftical imaginations of his own 
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brain, but will be very far fmm advancing thereby one 
jot in real and true knowledge. 

He that hath names without ideaf^ wants meaning in 
Ki8 words, and fpeaks only empty founds. He that 
hath complex ideas^ without names for them, wants lib- . 
crty and difpatch in his expreffions, and is necefliated 
to ufe periphrafcs. He that ufes his words loofely and 
-unfteadily, will either be not minded, or not under- 
ftood. He that applies his names to ideas different from 
their common ufe, wants propriety in his language, 
and fpeaks gibbert(h< And ht that hath ideas of fub- 
ftances difagreeing with the real exiftcnce of things, fo 
far wants the materials of true knowledge in his undei- 
rftandix^, and hath mftead th^Qof Mmerm^ 
} 3^. Hoii> in Subftanceii 
In our notions concerning fubftances, we are liable to> 
all the former inconveniences \ v» g* He that ufes the 
word tarantula^ without having any imagination or idea: 
of what it ftands for, pronounces a good word ; but J> 
long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new- 
£fcover«d country (hall fee feveral(brtsp£ animals and 
•vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true 
ideas of them, as of a horfe or a ftag ; but can fpeak of 
•them .only by a defcription, till he fhall either take the 
names the natives call them by, or give them names 
Mmfelf. 3. He that ufes the woxA body fometimcs fdr 
fmre extenfion, and fomctimesfor ext«nfionand folidity 
together, will talk very fallactoufly. 4. He that givss 
the name horfe to that idea which common ufage calls 
i«K//p, talks improperly, and will, not be underftood. 
5» He that thinks the name centaur ftands for fome real 
being, impofes on himfelf, and miilakes words for 
things. . * 

J 33. How in Modes and Relations, 
iHjnodes and relations generally we are liable only to the 
four firft of thefe inconveniencies \ viz, i, I may have in 
»y memory the- names of modes, as gratitude^ or chart ty, 
and yet not have^hy pr^cife ideas 2inntxed in my thoughts 
to thofe names. 2. 1 may have id^as^ and not know 
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the names that belong to them snsgA mar have tbc 
idea of a man's drinking, till his colour and niunour be 
altered, till his tongue trips, and his eyes look red, and 
his feet fail him ; and yet not know, that it is to be calt 
ed drimkennefi. 3. 1 may have the ideas of rirtiies or 
▼ices, and names alfo, but apply them amifs ; v« g. 
when I apply the name frugaiity to that idea which 
others call and fignify by this found, cwHn^efs. 4. 1 
may ufe any of thofe names with inconftancy. 5. But 
in modes and relations, I cannot hare ideas cUfagreeing 
to the ei^ftence of things : for modes being eomplex 
iieas^ made by the mind at pleafure ; and relation being' 
but my way of confiderivg or comparing two dungs to* 
gcther, and fo alfo an idea of my own nsaking ; thefe 
ideas can fcarce be found to difagree with any thing es- 
ifting, fince they are not in the mhid as the copies of 
things regularly made by nature, nor as piopertiea infep- 
arably flowing from the internal con^itutkm or efllenoe 
of any.fttbftance \ but as it w^e .patterns lodged in my 
Kaemory, with names annexed to them, to denominate 
iftions amd velatioas b^, as they come to exift. Btrt the 
miftake is commonly m n^ giving a wrong naaae to my 
eoflceptions } and fo ufing words in a difisicnt fenfofrom 
othor people, I am not underftood, but am thought to 
have wnmg ideas of them, when I give wrong names to 
them. Only if I put in my vieas of mixed modes or Te<» 
htions, any inconfiftent ideas together, I fill my head 
alfo with chimeras i fince fuch tdeas^ if well examined, 
cannot fo much as exift in the mind^ much lefs any real 
being be ever denominated from them. 

S 34* 7* Figurative Speech alfo an Ahufe of Language* 
SiNCB wit and £ancy find.eafier entertainment in die: 
world, than dry truth and real knowledge,7%f/ni^rOff 
J^eehes and allufion in language wiU hardly be admitted^ 
as an imperfeAionorAJ^of it. I oonfefs,in difcourfes 
where we feek rather pleafure and delight than infarma^ 
tion and improvement, fuch ornaments as are borrowed 
from them can fcarce pais fdr fiults. But yet if we 
would fpeakbf things as they are, we muft allow that sdl 
the art of rhetoric^ befidcs order and clearads, all tliOc 
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artificial and figuralivc application of words eloquence 
bath invented, are for nothing elfe but to ififinuate 
wrong idensy move the paffions, and thereby millead the 
judgment, and fo indeed are perfeft cheats 5 and, there- 
fore, however laudable or^allowabJe oratory may render 
them in harangues and popular addrefles, they are cer- 
tainly in all difcoutfes-that pretend to inform or inftruft, 
wholly to be avoided j and where truth and knowledge 
ai*e concerned, cannot b«t be thought a great fault; 
cither of the language or perfon that makes ufeof them. 
What and how various th«y are, will be fuperfluotts here 
to take notice 5 the books of rhetoric which abound in 
the world, wtH inftruS thofe who want to be informed ; 
only I cannot but pbfervc, how little the prefervation and 
improvement of truth and knowledge, is the care and 
€3oncern of mankind 5 fi nee the arts of fallacy are en- 
dowed and* preferred, it is evident how much men love 
tD deceive and be Received, fitice rhctOfic, that powerful 
inffartiment oi error and deceit, has k$ eftaWiftied profef- 
ibrs, is publicly taught, and has always been had in great 
reputation: and, I doubt not, but.it will be thought 
great bddnefs, if not brutaUty in me, to have faid thus 
mi:^h againft it. Eloquence^ like the fair fex, has too 
prevailing beauties in k, to fuflfcr itfelf ever to be fpoken 
againft. And it is in vain to find fault wkh thofe arts 
oi-decemngi wherein men fiiid pleafure to be deceived* 

CHAP. XI. 

OF THE KEMEDIES OF THE FOREGOING IMPERFECTIONS 

AND ABUSES. 

\ 

^ I. They are Vforthfeeiing. 

THE natural aiai impioved impcrfc£lions of lan- 
guages, we have feen above at large 5 and fpecch* 
being the great bond that holds foeiety together, and 
the common conduit whereby the improvements of 
knowledge are conveyed from one man, and one gen- 
eration to another, it would well deferve our mbft feri- 
ou» thoughts, to confider what remedies are to be fcund 
fir thrfe imonveniendes above jneationed. 
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f 2. Jir4 mi eofyk 
I AM not fo vain to think, that any one can pretend to 
attempt the perfeA reforming the hmguagis of the world, 
no not fo much as of his own country, Mrithout reniering 
himfelf ridiculous/ To require that men fliould ufe 
their words conftantly in the fame fcnfe^ and for none 
but determined and uniform ideas^ would be to lliink 
that all men ihould hsnre the fame notions, and (hould 
talk df nothing but what they have dear smd diftind 
ideas of: which is not to be expe^ed by any one, who 
hath not vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with 
men to be very knowing or very (tlent. And be mufk 
be very little ikilled in the vi^orid, who thanks diat ^ voU 
iible tongue fhall accompany only a good underftand* 
tng ; or that men's talking much or little, ihould hold 
proportion only to their knowledge. 

'$ 3. But yit ntcefftry to Piiiofi^hy. 
Bt7T though the*market and exchange muu be kft tcr 
Aeir own ways of talking, and goi&pings net to be fOb» 
bed of their andent privilege ; thou^ the fehools and 
men of argument would perhaps take it amiis to have 
«ny thing ofered to abate the length, or leflen the mnn* 
ber of their difputes : yet methinks thofe who pretend 
firioujfy to ftarch afiir or maintain truHi^ {houM thiiA 
themfelyesobHged to ftudy how they m%ht delivert&a»» 
felves without obfcmrity, dottbtfttlne£s, or equivoca* 
tion, to which men's words are naturally liable, if care 
be not taken. 

$ 4; Mifufe of Words the caufi of great Errors. » 
For he that ihall well confider the errors and obfcurity^, 
the miitakes and cenfudon, that zrt J^read in the nwrid 
fy an ill ufr of words ^ will 6nd feme restfon to doubt wheth- 
er language, as it has been employed, has contrS)iited 
more to the improvement or hinderance of knowledge 
amongit mankind. How many are there, that when 
they would think on things, fix their thoughts only on 
words, efpecially when they would apply their minds to 
moral matters ? And who then can wonder, if the re- 
fuft of fuch contemplations, and reafonings about little 
4KK>re dian founds, whiUl the ideas they annexed to thrai 
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arc very iconfufed or ttry uafteadf, or perhaps none at 
ftU \ who ean wonder, I fay, that fuch thoughts and rca* 
fonings end in nothing but obfcurity and miftake, widi* 
out any clear judgment or knowledge ? 

% 5. (^fflmacy. * 
This inconvenience, ia an ill ufe of words, men fufler 
ki their own private meditations : but much more mani»» 
{eft are the diforders which follow firom it, in converik^ 
^on, difcourfe, and arguings with others. For langvmge 
being the great conduit, whereby men convey their diC. 
coveriesfreafoninge, and knowledge, from one to anoth^ 
tXy he that makes an ill ufe of it, though he does not 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things 
tiiemfelves ; yet he does, as much as in him li^, break 
W ftop the pipes, whereby it is diftributed to the public 
«fe and advantage of mankind. He that ufes word» 
without any clear and fteady meaning, what docs he but 
lead himfelf and others into errors ? •^And he that de^ 
-fignedly does it, ought to be looked on as an enemy to 
tcKsAi and knowledge. And yet who can wonder, thaft 
sU th& fciences and parts of knowledge have been io 
overcharged with obfcure and equivocal terms, and infig^ 
sificant and doubtful eitpreffions, capable to make the 
moft attentire or quick-fighted, very little or not at all 
the more knowing or orthodox ; Once fubtilty, in thofe 
who make profcffion to teach or defend truth, hatli 
f aSed fo much for a virtue : a virtue, indeed, which con* 
fifting fojr the moft part in nothing but the fallacious and 
illufory ufe of ^fcure or deceitful terfnsy is only fit to 
make men more conceited in their ignorance, and objiinate 
in their errors. 

§ ^. And Wranglifjg. • - 

Let us look into the books of controverfy of any kind ; 
there we (hall fecj that the effeft of obfcure, unfteady or 
equivocal terms, is nothing but noife and wrangling 
about founds, without- convincing or bettering a man's 
underftanding. For if the idea be not agreed en betwixt 
the fpeaker and hearer, for which the words ftatid, the, 
argument not about things, but names. As often as 
fudi a wordy whofe fignifioatipn is net afcertamcd b^- 
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twixt them, comes In ufe, their underftandings have no 
other objeft wherein they agree, but barely the found ; 
the things that they think on at that time, as exprefied 
by that word, being quite different. 

\ 7. Inftance — Bat and Bird. 
Whether a bat be a ^i>i/of nO|is not a queftion ; wheth- 
er a ^a/ be another thing than indeed it is, or have otb- 
er qualities than indeed it has, for that would be ex- 
tremely abfurd to doubt of: but the queftion is, i. Ei- 
ther between thofe that acknowledged themfelves td 
have but imperfeft ideas^ of one or both of thofe forts 
of thing; , for which thefe names are fuppofed to ftand } 
and then it is a^ real inquiry concerning the nature of a 
bird or a bat^ to make their yet imperfpft ideas of it more 
complete, by examining, whether all the fimple ideas ^ to 
which, combined togedier, they both give the name bird^ 
be all to be found in a bat : but this is a queftion only 
of inquirers (not difputers) who neither affirm, nor dc- 
t^y, but examine. Or, 2. It is a queftion between dif- 
putants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, 
that a bat is a bird* And then the queftion is barely 
about the fignification of one or both thefe words \ la 
that they not having both the fame complex ideas^ to 
which they give thefe two names, one holds, and the 
other denies that thefe two names may be affirmed one 
of another. Were they agreed in the fignification oi 
thefe two names, it were impoffible diey fliould difpute 
about them : for they would prefently and clearly fee 
(were that adjufted between them) whether all the fim- 
ple ideas ^ of the more general name bird^ were found in 
the complex idea of a oaty or no : and fo there could be 
no idoubt, whether a bat were a bird or no. And here I 
defire it may be confidcred and carefully examined, 
whether the greateft part of the difputes in the world arc 
not merely verbal, and about the fignification of words j 
and whether, if the 'terms they are made in were de- 
fined, and reduced in their fignification (as they muft be 
where they fignify any thing) to determined colleftions 
of the fimple ideas they do or fhould ftand for, thofe dif- 
putes would not end of thcmf^es,and inancdiatcly van- 
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nifli. I feareit then to be dbnfidercd, what the learning 
of difputation is, and how well they are employed for 
the advantage of themfelves or others, whofe b^finefs is 
only the vain oftentation of founds ; /. e. thofe who 
fpend their lives in difputes and controvcrfies. When I 
IhaH fee any of thofe combatants ftrip all his tetms of 
ambiguity and obfcurity (which every one may do itt 
the words he ufes himfelf) ; I (hall think him a champion 
for knowledge, truth, and peace, and not the flave of 
vain glory, arribition or a party. 

$ 8. I. Remedy y to ufe no Word without aft Idea. 
To remedy the defeBs offpeech before-mentioned to fom^ 
degree, and to prevent the^ inconvenieiy:ies that follow 
from them, 1 imagine the obfetvation of thefe following 
rules may be of ufe, till fomebody better able ftiall jttdge 
it worth his while, to think mote maturely on this mat- 
ter, and oblige the ^orld with his thoughts on it. 

Firjl^ A man fhould take cate to ufe n$ word without S 
Jignlficationy no name without an idea for which he makes 
it ftand. This rule will not feem altogether needlefs to 
apy one Whofhall take thd paii^^ to recolleft how often 
he has met with fiJch wotds, as injlin6iyjympathy^ and 
mntipathy^ &c. in the difcourfe of others, fo made ufe of, 
aS he might eafily conclude, that tliofe that ufed them 
had no ideas in their itiinds to which they applied thefn ; 
but fpoke them only as founds, which ufually ferved 
inftead of.reafons on' the like occafions. Not but that 
thefe words, and the like, have Very proper fignifications 
in which they may be Ufed ; but there being no natural 
conneftiort between *any .woi'ds and a:ny ideasy thefe, and 
any other, may Ijel^tn^d by rotc, and pronounced or 
writ by ril^n, who*haVe'ntf irf^^ in their minds, to which 
they have annexed tbem, and for which they make them ' 
ftand; which is* necefTary they fhould, if mtxi would 
fpeak i^elligibly even to themfelves alone. 
' J9. a. 7i ha'Oe dyiinfl Ideas annexed fo them itt 

Modes. 
SscONDzr, It is riot enoiigh a man ujis his word/ asjigns 
^forac ideas ; thofe ideas he annexes thehi to, if they be 
fimplty miift bedeafatiddiftinft i iicomplen miiftbeif-* 

Vol. U. T ^ 
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iirmlnate^ u e. the prccifc colle^lion of fimple ideas fet- 
tled in the mind, with that found annexed to it, as the 
$gn of that precife determined colleAion, and no other. 
This 18 very neceflary in names of modes, and efpecially* 
moral words, which having no fettled objects in nature^ 
from whence their ideas are taken, as from their original, 
arc apt to be very confufed. Juftice is a word in every 
man's mouth, but moft commonly with a very undeter- 
mined loofe fignification : which will always be fo, un- 
lefs a man has in his mind a diftinA comprchenfion of 
the component parts that a complex iV^aconfiflsof ; and 
if it be decompounded, muft be able to refolve it ftill on, 
till he at lait comes to the fimple ideas that make it up ?' 
and unlefs this 8e done, a man makes an ill ufe of die 
word, let it be juftice^ for example, or any other : I do 
not fay, a man needs ftand to recollefl and make diis 
analyfis at large, every time the "wotAjuftice comes in his 
way : but this at lead is neceflary, that he have fo ex- 
amined the fignification of that name, and fettled die 
idea of all its parts in his mind, that he can do it whea 
he pleafes. If one, who makes his complex idea oijuf- 
tice, to be fuch a treatment of the perfon or goods of 
another, as is according to law, hath not a clear and diC- 
tin£l: idea what law is, which makes a part of his com- 
plex idea of j udice, it is plain his idea of juftice itfelf will 
be confufed and imperfeifl. This exaflnefs will per- 
haps, be judged very troublefome ;, and therefore mod 
men will think they may be excufed from fettling the 
complex i&j/ of mixed modes fo precifely in their minds. 
But yet I muft fay, till this be done, it muft not be won- 
dered that they have a^eat deal of obfcurity and confu- 
fion in their omoi minds, and a great deal of wrangling 
in thdr difcourfes with others. 

§ lo. jind 4:onformable in Sub/lances* 
In the names oifubftancesy for a right ufe of them, fomc- 
thing more is required than barely determined ideas. In 
thefe the names muft alfo be conformable to things^ as they 
e^ift ; but of this I ihall have occafion to fpeak more at 
large by and by. This exa^lnefs is abfolutely neceflary 
in inquiries after philofophical knowledge^ and in coa- 
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trovetfies about truth. And thought il wouFd be well 
too, if it extended itfelf to common convcrfation, and 
the ordinary affairs of lift ; yet I think that is Ibarce to 
beexpe£ted. Vulgar notions fuit vulgar difcouffcs; and 
both, though confufed enough,. yet ferve pretty well the 
marketand thfe^ wake. Merchants and lovers, cooks and 
tailors, have words, where withal to difpatch their ordi- 
nary affairs ; and'fo, I think, might philofophers and dif^ 
putantstoo, if they had a mind to underltand, and to 
be clearly underftoodl 

J II. 3^ Propriety. 
YHiRBLr^ It is not enough that men have Ideas ^ deter- 
mined ideas^ for which they make thcfe figns (land \ 
but they muJfTXio take care to apply their luordsy'^s near 
as may be, tofuch ideas as common ufe has annexed them to. 
For words, efpecially of languages already framed, being 
no man's private poffcffion, but the common meafure of . 
Temmerce and commun lca ti o tT, it i^ n ot f o r tmy^^ag^^at- 
pleafure, to change the ftamp they are current in, nor 
alter the ideas they are affixed to 5 or at leaft,.whcn there 
is a neceffity to do fo, he is bound to give notice of it. 
Men's intention^ in fpeaking are, or at leaft ihould be, to 
be underftood j which cannot be without frequent ex- 
planations, demands, and other the like incommodious 
interruptions, where men do not follow common ufe. 
Propriety of fpeech is that which gives our thoughts en- 
trance into other men's minds with the grcatefl eafe and 
advantage ; and therefore deferves fome part of our care 
and ftudy, efpecially in the names of moral words. The 
proper fignification and ufe of terms is befl to be learned 
from thofe, who in their writings and difcourfes appear 
to have had the i:leareft notions, and applied to them 
their terms with the exafteft choice and fitnefs. This 
way of ufing a man's words according to the propriety of 
tlie language, though it have not always the good for- 
tune to be underftood, yet moft commonly leaves the 
blame of it on him, who is fo unikilful in the language. 
he fpeaks, as not to underftand it, when made ufe of as 
it ought to bc^ 
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$ I2« 4* To tnakehnonvn their meaning* 
Fourth Lr^ But becaufe conunon ufc has not fo riSkHLj 
annexed any flgnification to words, as to make men 
know always certainly what they prccifely ftand for : 
and becaufe meui in the improvement of their knowk 
edge, come to haVe ideas different from the ordinary 
and received ones, for which they mull either maka 
new, words (wh^ch men (eldom venture to do, for fear 
of being thought guilty of affedlation or novelty) or elfe 
mud vSt old ones in a new (ignification : therefore^ 
after the observation of the foreeoing rule^, it is fome- 
times n^ceflary, for the afcertainmg the iigni^oation of 
words, to declare their meamngi where either commod 
ufe has left it uncertain and loofe (as it h^s in mo(^ 
names of very complex ideas) pr where the term being 
very material in the difcourie, a^d that upon which i% 
chiefly turn$, is li^e to any doi^btfulnefs or miftake* 

$ 13. 4nd that three wa^* 
As the ideas men's words (land for, are of difiereiit 
ibrts \ fo the way of making known the ideasy they lUad 
for, when there* is occalion, is alfo diiFevent. Fot 
though, defining be thoughtthe proper ti^jt to make known 
the proper Jignification ^ words $ yet there are fomc words 
that will not be defined, as there are otiber», whofe 
precife meaning cannot be* made known but by defini- 
tion ; and perhaps a third, which partake fomewhat of 
both the other; as we (hall fee in tl« names of fimplc 
ideasy modes and fubftances. 

$14. I. Jn ^fimpie Ides^i by fy^nfmus terms, ^ 
Jbowing. 
Fi£STf When a man make» ufe of the fimm of mjr 
^mp/e idea, which he perceives is not underftood, or is 
in danger to be miftaken, he is obliged by the laws of 
ingenuity, and the end of fpeech> to declare his mca»p 
ing, and make known what idea he makes it ftand' for. 
This, as has been ihown, cannot be done by definition ; 
and therefore, when a fynonymcms word fails to do it^ 
there is but one of thefe ways left» Fir^^ Sometimes 
the naming thefubjeH, wherein thatjimple idea is to be 
found, will make its name be under ftood by thofe who are 
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acquainted with that fubjefl, and know it by that name. 
So, to make a countryman underftand vihztfueillemorte 
colour fignifics, it may fuffice to tell him, it is the col- 
our of wllhered leaves falling in autumn. Secondly^But 
the only fure way of making known the fignification of 
the name of any fimple idea^ is by prefenting to his fenfes 
that ftthjeSl which may prtdiue it in his mind, and make 
him adbually have the idea that word (lands for. * 

J 15. 2, In mixed Modes y by definition. 
SscO^Dzr^ Mixed modesy efpecially thofe belonging, 
to morality, being moft of them fuch combinations of 
ideas y as the mind puts together of its own choice, and 
whereof there are not always ftanding patterns to be 
found exiftmg; the fignification of their names cannot. 
be made known, as thofe of fimple ideas ^ by any fhow-' 
irtg 5 but in recompence thereof, may be perfeflly and 
exa£lly defined. For they being combinations of feveral * 
ideasy that the mind of man has arbitrarily put together^ 
vrithout reference to any archetypes, men may, if they 
pkafe, exactly knowthei^^^z/ that go to each compofition, . 
and fo both ufe thefe words in a certain and undoubted 
fignification, and perfeftly declare, when there is occa- 
fion, what they ftand for. Thi8,if well confidered, would 
lay great blame on thofe j who make not their difcourfes 
about moral things very deat* and diftinfV. For fince 
the prccife fignification of the names of mixed modes, ' 
or, which is all one, the real eflence of each fpecies is to 
be known, they being not of nature's but man's making, 
it IS a great negligence and preverfenefs to difcourfe of 
moral things with uncertainty and obfcurity 5 which is 
more pardonable in treating of natural fubftances, where . 
doubtful terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite con* 
trary reafon, as we fhall fee by and by. -^ 

§ r6. Morality capable of Demonfiration. 
Upon this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that wir- 
rcUity is capable of demonfifation^ as well as mathematics : 
fince the precife real eflence of the things moral words 
ftand for^ may be perfedJly known ; and fo the congrui- 
tyor incongruity of the things themfelves be certainly 
dMcovered) inr which confifts perfeil knowledge. Nor 

y a 
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let any one oUeft, that tbe names of fubftance are oftoo 
to be made ufe of in morality, as well as thofe of mode$9 
from which will arife obfcurity. For as to fubilaacesy 
when concerned in moral difcourfes, fheir divers natures 
are not fo much inquired into, as fuppofed ; v. gl when 
we fay, that man isfubjeBto laiu^ we mean nothing hj 
man^ but a corporeal rational creature : what tbe real e£^ 
(encp or other qualities of that creature are, in this cafe» 
is no way conGdered. And therefore, whether a child 
or changeling be a man in a phyfical fenfe, may ameng& 
the naturalifls bt as difputable as it will, it concerns not 
at all the moral man^ as I may call him, which is this 
immoveable unchangeable idea^ a corporeal raiimml being. 
For were there a monkey, or any other creature to be 
found, that had the ufe of reafoa Xp fuch a degree as to 
be able to underftand general figns, and to deduce con^ 
fcquences about general ideas^ he would no cfeubt be 
fubjedl to law, and in that fenfe be a man^ how much 
focver he differed in fhape from others of that nam^. 
The names of fubdances, if they be ufed in them as 
they (hould, can no mqre difturb moral than they da 
mathematical difcourfes : where, if the mathenaaticisa 
fpeaks of a iube or globe oigoldy or any other body, he lus 
his clear fettled idea which varies not, though it may bf 
miftake be applied to a pauiculiar body to wMehit bei* 
longs not. 

J 1 7. DeJiMtions can maif rfioral Difcourjcs clear. ^ 

This I have here mentioned by the by, toihow of what 
confequenceit is for men, in their names of mixed modes^ 
and confequently in all tKeir moral difcourfes, to define 
their words when there is occaGon ; fince thereby mofai 
knowledge may be brought yo fo great clear nefs and cer- 
tainty. And it mud be great want of ingenuity f^to fay 
no worfe of it) to refufe to do it : fince a dejmUim is tie 
only way whereby theprecife meaning of moral words caa be 
kmwn : and yet a way whereby their meaning may be 
known ceriainlyy and without leaving any room for. any 
conteft about it. And therefore the negligence or per- 
verfenefs of mankind cannot be ejcufed, if their dif- 
courfes in morality be not much mor^ cleaj thaa thofe 
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w naitmal phtiofephy : fioce tfaejr are abeut idtas ia the 
ioiad» which are none oS them faife or difproportionate \ 
tkey having no external beings for the archetypes which 
they arc referred to, and muft correfpond with. It is 
far eaiier for men to frame in their minds an idea which 
ftaU be the ftandard to which they will give the name 
j^fiiety with which pattern fo made all a£lions that agree 
ihall pafs under that denomination, than, having feqn A^ 
r^ides^tohzme an sdea that (hall in all things li^ exacflly 
like him, who is as he is, let men make what idea they 
plcafe of him. For the one, they need but know the 
caotlMRation of ideas that are put together in their 
own miada; for tlie other they muft inquire into the 
whole nature, and ahftrufe hidden conftitution^ and v9k 
xioiaa qusdkies of a thing eiditing without them. 

$ 1 8. And h the onN way. 
AHOTHEH.reafon that makes the aefining dfnupud modes 
fo ncccffary, specially of tnoral nvords^ is what I mention*-^ 
ed a littie before, viz. That it i^ the only nvay ivherehf 
ibe^gtdfteation (f the mofi of them can be known wkb 
certainty. For the ideas they ftand for, being for the 
mofl: part fuch whofe component parts no where exift 
taged^,.but fcattered and mingled with others, it is 
the »ind aloi^ that colle£ks them, and gives them the 
union of one idea t and it is only by words, enumerat*^ 
ing the feveral (imple ideas which the mind has united, 
that we can make known to others w^at their naines 
ftand for \ the affiftance of the fenfes in this cafe not 
helping us, by the propofal of fenfible objcfts, to fhow 
^be ideas which our names of this kind ftand for, as it 
djees often in the names of fenfible fimple ideasyVtnd al£b 
t6 fome degree in thofe of fubftanees. 

5. r^K 3. In Suh/taeices^ byfhowing and defining. 
TBIAJ>LTi For the expiatning the fignification of the 
nemesofjubjiancesi as they ftand for the ideas we have of 
their diftin£): fpecies, both the fore-mentioned ways 
vis. of Jhowing and d^ing^ are requifte in many cafca 
to be made ufe of.^ For there being ordinarily in each 
fort fome leading qualities, to which we fuppofe the 
Other idsasy which make up cnur complex idea of that fpe-* 
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desy annexed ^ we forwardly give the {pedfic name to 
that thing, wherein that charafleriflical mark is founds 
which we take to be the mod diftinguiftiing idea of that 
fpecies. Thefc leading or charafteriftical (as I may fo 
call them) ideaSi in the forts of animals and vegetables, 
are (as has been before remarked, Ch« VI. $ 29. and 
Ch. IX. $ 15.) moftly figure, and in inanimate bodies 
colour, and in feme both together. Now, 

} 20. Ideas of the leading ^a/ities of Suhfiances are^ 
befl got byjbowing. 
These leadtngfenfible qtialities are thofe which make the 
chief ingredients ofourfpeafic ideas, and ccmfequently the 
mod obfervable and unvariable part in the definitions of 
our fpecific names, as attributed to forts oi Jitbjiances 
coming under our knowledge. For though die found 
HMT/i, in its own nature, be as apt to figaify a complex 
idea made up of animality and rationality, united in the 
fame fubje<9^, as to fignify any other combination ; yet 
ufed as a mark to ftand for a fort of creatures we count 
of our own kind, perhaps the outward (hape is as necef-^ 
fary to be taken into our complex idea^ fignified by the 
word man^ as any other we find in it ; and therefore 
why Platds animal implume bipes latis unguibus (hould 
not be a good definition of the name man^ ftanding 
for that fort of creatures, will not be eafy to fliow : for 
it is the fiiape, as the leading quality, that feems more 
to determine that fpecies, than a faculty of reafoning, 
which appears not at firft, and in fome never. And if 
this be not allowed to be fo, I do not know hew they-, 
can be excufed from murder, who kill monflrous births 
(as we call them) beqaufe of an unordinary (hape, with«« 
out knowing whether they have a rational foul or no ;, 
which can be no more difcerned in a welUformed, than 
ill-fhaped infant, as foon as born. And who is it has iiit- 
formed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no tenement,, 
unlefe it has juft fuch a fort of frontifpiece, or can joiU' 
itfelf to and inform no fort of body but one that is. juft. 
of fuch an outward flruflure ?. 
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$ a I. Ideas <f the Uading ^talities of Buhjlan^s are 
beft got by Jh owing. 
Now thefe kading qualities are beji made known bjfhowlng^ 
and can hardly be made known otherwife. For the 
ihape of an horfe^ or cajpowary^ will be but rudely and 
imperfeftiy imprinted on the mind by words, the fight 
of the animals doth it a thouiand times better : and the 
idea of the particular colour oi gold is not to be got by 
siny defcription of it, but only by the frequent exercife 
of the eyes about it, as is evident in thofe who are ufed 
to this n^tal| who will frequently diftinguifh true from 
counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the fight ; where 
others (who have as good eyes, but yet by ufe have not 
got the precife nice idea of that peculiar yellow) (hall 
not perceive any difference. The like may be faid of 
^efe ctther fiQi^e ideaSi peculiar in their kind to any 
fubilance ; for which precife ideas there are no peculiar 
iai^s:K&. THa j^rficufar ringing found diere is in goU 
diftinA from the found of other bodies, has no partica% 
brname annexed to it, no more than the particular yel* 
low that belongs to that metal. 

f aa. The ldt2isqf their Powers bejt by Definition. 
Burbecaufe many of the Qmplt ideas that make up ouk 
i^pecific ideas of fubftances, are powers which lie not ob- 
vious to our fenfes in the things as they ordinarily ap« 
pear 5 therefore in the fignification of our namei offub'^ 
jfaweSf Jime part of the fgnification wilt be better made 
known by enumerating thofe ftmple ideas, than by fhowing 
ihefubftante itfelf For he that, to the yellow fliining 
cxrfour of gold got by fight, (hall, from my enumerating 
them, have the ideas of great du£lility, fufibility, fixed^ 
aefs, and folubility in aq. regia, will have a pcrfefter 
idea of gold than he can have by feeing a piece of gold, 
aud thereby imprinting in hismindonly its obvious qual* 
ities* But if the formal conititution of this fhining, 
heavy, duftile thing (from whence all thefe its proper- 
ties flow) lay open to our fenfes, as the formal confti- 
tution, or eflence of a triangle does, the fignification of 
the word gold might as eafily be afcertained as that of 
^iri^fftglt. 
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Xp } 23. A RefleBim on the KtunvUdge of Spirits. 
Hence we may take notice how much the foundation 
of all onr knowledge of corporeal things lies in our fenfes* 
For how fpirits, feparatc from bodies (whofe itnowledgc 
and ideas of thefe things arc certainly much more perw 
fcft than ours) know diem, we have no notion, no idees, 
at all. The whole extent of our knowledge or imag^ 
ination reaches not beyond pur own ideas limited to our 
ways of perception. Though yet it be not to be doubt- 
Cii that fpirits of a higher rank than thofe immerfed iir 
flefli, may have as clear ideas of the radical conftitution 
of fubftances, as we have of a triangle, and fo perceive 
howall their properties and operations flow from thence ^ 
but the manner how they come by that knowledge ex- 
ceeds our conceptions. 

I 24. 4. Ideas alfo of Subttanas tnuft be confortmAUto 
, things* 
Hxrr though definitions will fenrc* to explain the tiimtt 
of fubdances as they (land for our ideas^ yet they leave 
them'not without great impcrfeftion as they ftand for 
things. For our names of fubftances being not put 
barely for our ideas, but being made ufe of ultimately 
to reprefent things, and fo are put in their place, their 
Cgnincation muft agree with the truth of things as well 
as with men's ideas. And therefore in fubftances we are 
not always to reft in the ordinary complex idea^ com*, 
monly received as the fignificationof that wordJ|^ut muft 
go a little farther, and inquire into the nature and prop- 
erties of the things themielves, and tliereby perfed, as 
much as we can, our ideas of their diftinft fpecies 5 or 
elfe learn them from fuch as are ufed to that fort of 
things, and are experienced in them. For fince it is 
intended their names fhould ftahd for fuch colleftions 
of fimple ideas as do really exift in things themfelves, as 
well as for the complex idea in other men's minds, which 
in their ordinary acceptation they ftand for : therefore 
to define their names right, natural hiftory is to be inquired 
into ; and their properties are, with care and examina- 
tion, to be found out. For it is not enough, for the a- 
voidinginconveniencies in difcourfes and arguings about 
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natural bodies and fubilantial thingSi to have learned, 
from the propriety of the language, the common but 
confufed or very imperfeft idea to which each word is 
applied, and to keep them to that idea in our ufe of them • 
but we mud, by acJquainting ourfelves with the hiftory 
of that fort of things, reftify and fettle our complex 
^ea belonging to each fpecific name \ and in difcourfe 
with others (if we find them miftake us) we ought to 
tell what the complex idea is, that we make fuch a name 
ftand for. This is the more neceflary to be done by all 
thofc who fearch after knowledge and philofophical ver- 
Ity^in that children being taught words whilft they 
have but imperfeft notions of things, apply them at 
random, and without much thinking, and feldom frame 
determined ideas to be fignified by them. Which cuf- 
tom (it being eafy, and ferving well enough for the or- 
dinary affairs of life and converfation) they are apt to 
continue when they are men : and fo beginat the wrong 
end, learning words firft and perfje^t^pbut make the 
notions to which they apply tlji^fewords afterwards very 
overtly. By this meanj^jftcomes to pafs, that men 
fj^eaking the properjjj^iguage of their country, i. e. ac- 
cording to gramm^jfVuies of that language, do yet fpeak 
very improperhs^f things themfelves ; and by their ar- 
guing one ^Ji^^another, make but fmall progrefsin the 
difcoveri^|^£yfgf^l truths,and the knowledge of things, 
as theyjj^ ^^ 1^^ fou^^j in themfelves, and not in our 
"^S^ions ; and it matters notmuch, for the improve- 
"^^"^of our knowledge, how they are called. 
^ § 25. mot eafy to be madefi. 

ere therefore to be wiflied, that men verfed in phyf- 
^ enquiries, and acquainted with the feveral forts ot 
p.5tural bodies, would fet down thofe fimple tdeas^ 
^yvhefein they obferve the individuals of each fort con- 
/ftantly to agree. This would remedy a great deal of 
; that confufion which comes from feveral perfons apply- 
ing the fame name to a coileaion of a fmaller or great- 
er number of fenfible qualities, proportionably as they 
have been more orlefs acquainted with, or accurate m 
examining the qualities of any fort of things whic^. 
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come under one denomination. Biit a diiMonary of this 
fort) containing, as it were, a natural hiftory, requires 
too many hands, as well as too much time, coft, pams, 
and fagacity, ever to be hoped for ; and till that be done, 
ve muft content ourfelvcs with fuch definitions of the 
names of fubftanees, as explain the fcnfe men ufe them 
in. And it would be well, where there is occafion, if 
they would afford us fo much. This yet is not ufually 
done ; but men talk to one another, and difpute in 
words, whofe meaning is not agreed between them, out 
of a miftake, that the fignifications of common words arc 
certainly eftabliflied, and the precifc ideas they Hand for 
pcrfeaiy known ; and that it is a fhame to be ignorant 
of them. Both which fuppofitions are faHe -, no names 
of complex ideas having fa fettled determined fignifica- 
tions, that they are conftantly ufed for tfie fame precifc 
ideas. Nor is it a {hame for a man not to have a certain 
knowledge of any thing, but by the neceffary ways of 
attaining it ; and W\% is no difcredit not to know what 
precife iW^^any found ftal?d^ for ip another man s mmd, 
without he declare it to me by feffic other way than bare- 
ly ufing that found, there being nf^other way, without 
fuch a declaration, certamly to knowV^- }^^^^ «^c 
ileceffity of communication by languagJS^^g^ men to 
an agreement in the fignification of comJH^'l words, 
within fome tolerable latitude, that inay iervS^°^ ^^!?Jr 
nary converfation : and fo a man cannot be ""j^ 
wholly ignoratit of the \deas which are annex {^^^ 
, words by common ufe, in a language familiar to %^^ 
But common ufe, being but a very uncertain rule,\wP* 
reduces itfclf at hft to the ideas of particular 'w^'^, 
proves often but a very variable ftandard. But thoi^jr 
fuch a diftionary, as I have above mentioned, will reSj 
. quire too much time, coft, and pains to be hoped for in | 
this age ; yet methinks it is not unreafonable to propofe, 
that words ftanding for things, which are known and 
diftinguifLed by their outward {hapes,fhould be expreffi. 
ed by little draughts and prints made of them. A vo- 
cfs^bulary made after this fafliion would perhaps withr 
liiorc eafe, amti in fefs time, teach the true figaificationr 
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of many termsi efpecially in languages of remote coun- 
tries or a^esj and fettle truer ideas in men's minds of 
(everal thmgs^ whereof we. read the names in ancient 
suithorS) than all the large and laborious comments of 
learned critics. Naturalifts, that treat of plants and 
animals, have found the benefit of this way : and he 
diat Has had occafion to confuk themj will have reafoQ 
to confefs, that he has a clearer idea of apium^ or ibex^ 
from a little print of that herb or beaft, than he could 
have firom a long definition of the names of either of 
them. And fo no doubt he would have oijirigil and 
fijtrum^ if inftead of currycomb and cymbaly which arc 
the Enghfb names diAionaries render them by, he could 
fee ftamped in the margin, fmall pi£lures of thefe inftfu- 
ndentsi as they were in ufe amongft the ancients. Togo^ 
tunica^ falUumy are words eafily tranfflated h^ gown^ coat^ 
and cloak ; but we have thereby no more true ideas of the 
faihion of thofe habits amongft th^Rormm^tk^m we have 
of the faces of the tailors who made them. Such things 
as thefe, which the eye diftingai(hc8 by their fhapes, , 
would be beft let into the mind by draughts made of ^ 
them, and more determine the (ighification of fuch 
VordS) ^ban any other words fct for themi or made ufe 
of to define them. But this only by; the by, 

§ 26. By Cotiftancy in their Signification. 
FlSTHLT^ If men will not be at the pains to declare tlic 
meaning of their words, and definitions of their terms 
are not to be had ; yet this is the lead that can be ex* 
pe£led, that in all difcourfes, wherein one man pretends 
to inftruA or convince another, he fhould ufe the fame 
%mrd confiantly in the fame fenfe : if this were done (which 
nobody can refufe without great difingenuity) n^any of 
the books extant might be fpared ; many of the contto- 
verfies in difpute would be at an end ; feveral of thofe 
CTcat volumes, fwoln with ambiguous words, now ufed 
m one fenfe, and by and by in another, would fhrink 
into a very narrow compafs j and many of the philofo- 
phers (to mention no other), as well as poet's works* 
might be contained in a nut (hell. 
Vol. n. . Z. 
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j 27. When the Variathn u U be e^cplained. 
Bmr after all, the provifion of words is fo (ctoty in re- 
fpefl of that infinite variety of thoughtSj that mesij 
wanting terms to fuit their precife notions^ will, not- 
withftanding their utmoft caution, be forced often to 
ufe the fame word in fomewhat different fenfes. And 
though in the continuation of a difcourfc, or the purfuit 
of an argument, there be hardly room to digrefs into a 
particular definition, as often as a man varies the fig- 
nification of any term ; yet the import of the difcourfc 
will, for the moft part, if there be no defigned fallacy^ 
fufiiciently lead candid and intelligent readers into the 
true meaning of it : but where that is not fuffident to 
guide the reader, there it concerns the writer to ex- 
plain his meaning, and (how in what fenfe he dieic 
ufes that term.) 



y BOOK IV.— CHAP. I. 

OF KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL. 

§ I. Ot4r knowledge cmverfani about our Ideas. 

SINCE the nund^ in all its thoughts and reafon- 
ings, hath no other immediate objed): but its own 
ideas^ which it alone does or can contemplate, it is evi* 
4ent, that our knowledge is only converfant about them. 
J a. Knowledge is the Perception of the Agreement or 
Dif agreement oft^oo Ideas. 
Knowledge then fecms lo me to be nothinjf but the 
perception of the conneBion and agreement ^ or dtf agreement 
and repugnancy ^f any of our Ideas. In this alone it con- 
fifts. Where this perception is, there is knowledge i 
and where it is^not, there, though we may fancy, gucfs, 
or believe, yet we always come fliort of knowledge. 
For when we know that white is not blacky what do wc 
clfc but perceive that thefe two ideas do not agree I 
when we poflefs ourfelves with the utmoft fecurity 
•f the demonttration, that the thr^ ang^ if a triangle 

1% 
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art tqual to iim ri^ oiHSy what do we more but per- 
ceive, xkaX equsdity to two right ones, does ncceflsurily 
agree to, andk iafipparable from, the three angles of % 
triangle ? (i) . 

( I } The plaeidg of certaioty^ a« Mr. Locke does, in the 
perception of the agreemeiit or diiagreement of our idtas^ the 
bifhop of Worceiler fufpe6b may be of dangerous conse- 
quence to that article of faith which he has endeavoured to 
defend ; to which Mr. Locke anfwer6,f fince your lordfliip 
hath not, as 1 remeijaber, fhown, or gone about to (how, how 
this propofition, viz. that certainty confifts in the perception 
of the agreement or difagreement of two ideas, is pppofite of 
inconiiilent with that article of faith which your lordfhip has 
endeavoured to defend ; it is plain, it is but your lordftiip's 
fear,, that it may be of dangerous confequenoe to it, which, 
as I humbly conceive, is no proof that it is any way incon- 
fiftent with that article. 

. . Nobody* I thinks can bkisie y^^ur loidihip, or any one 
elfe, for being concerned for any article of the chriftian faith ; 
but if that concern (as it may, and as we know it has done) 
makes any one apprehend danger, where no danger is, ar« 
we, therefore, to give up and condemn any propofition, be» 
caufe any one, though of the firft rank and magnitude, fears 
it may. be of dangerous confequence to any truth of religion, 
without fhowing'that it is fo ? If fuch fears be the meaiiures 
whereby to judge of truth and falfehood, the afBrming that 
there are antipodes would be ftill a herefy ; and the do6iriae 
of the motion of the earth muft be rejcAed, as overthrowing 
the truth of the fcripture ; for of that dangerous confe- 
quence it has been apprehended to be, by many learned and 
pious divines, out of their great concern for religion. And 
yet, notwithdanding thofe great apprehepfions of what dan- 
gerous confequence it might be, it is now univerfaUy receiv- 
ed by learned men, as an undoubted truth ; and writ for by 
fome, whofe belief of the fcripture is not at all queftioned ; 
and particularly, very lately, by a divine of the. church of 
England, with great ftrength of reafon, in his wonderful in* 
genious New Theory of the Earth, 

The reafon your lordfhip gives of your fears, that it may 
be of fuch dangerous confequence to that article of hkin 

t In his ^ letter to the biihop of Worcc^er. 
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f 3. This agreennf^ fmrfM. 
But to ufltderftand a little more diftin£Uf, ivberein this 
agreement or difagreement confift8» I thiidc we jnay re- 
dfice it all to thefe four forts : 

wluck ycur^ordfliip endeatoiirs to defend, though it eccm* in 
rncve j^es than one, is only this, tKe. That it is made ofe 
of by ill men to do nufchief, i. e. to oppofe that aitide of 
faith which your lordOiip hath endeavoured to defend. Bot^ 
my lord, if it be a reafon to lay by any thing as bad, beeaufe 
it is, or may be ufed to an ill purpofe, 1 know not what will 
be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which wene made 
for our defence, are fometimes made ufe of to do mifchief ; 
and yet they are not thought of dangerous confequenoe for 
aH that. Nobody lays by his fword and piftols, or thinks 
them of Aich dangerous conlequence as to be aegleded, or 
thrown away, beeaufe robbers, and the worft of men, fome- 
times make-ttfe of them, to take away ho.neft men's lives or 
goods. And the reafon is, beeaufe they were defigned, and 
will ferve to preferve them. And who knows but this naay 
be the prefent cafe? If your lordftip thinks, that placing 
of certainty in the perception of the agreement or difagree* 
ment of ideas be to be reje6^ed as falfe, beeaufe you appre- 
hend it may be of dangerous confequence to that ardcle of 
&ith : on the other fide, perhaps others, with me, may think 
it a defence againft error, and fo (as being of good ufe) to 
be received and adhered to» 

I would not, my lord, be hereby thought to fet up my 
own, or any one^s judgment againfl your lordfhig's. But I 
have faid this only to fhow, whiift the argument lies for or 
againft the truth of any proportion, barely in an imagina- 
tion that it may be of confequence to the fupporting or over- 
throwing of any remote truth ; it will be impoffible, that 
way, to determine of the truth or falfehood of that propofi- 
ti6n. For imagination will be fet up againft imagination, 
and the ftronger probably will be againft your lordfhip ; the 
ftrongeft imaginations being ufually in the weak eft heads. 
The only way, in this cafe, to put it paft doubt, is to (how 
the inconfiftency of the two propofitions ; and then it will 
be feen,, that one overthrows the other ; the true, the faHe 
one. 

Your lordfhip fays, indeed, this is a new method of cer- 
tainty. I will not fay fo myfelf, for fear of deferving a fee- 
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I* IdefOky f Of £virfiiy. 

2. Reiatiati. 

3* C»»ti«ifience^ or neceffaty connrBionm 

4» Real exiftence. 

tioA rqpFoof from your lordiMpi lor being too forwatd to af- 
fume to myfelf the-ho^ur of being an original. But thisy 
I think,' gives me occafioHy and will excufe me from being 
thought impertmenty if I afk your lordihip^ whether these 
be any other> or older method of certainty i and what it is I 
For, if there be no other, ner older than this, either this was 
always the method of certainty, and £b mine is no new one ; 
or elfe the world is obliged to me for this new one, after 
bavidg been fo \oRg in toe want of fo neceH&ry a thing as a 
method of certainty. If there be an older, I amfure your 
lordihip cannot but know it % your condemning. mine as new^ 
as well as your thorough iniighj; into antiquity, cannot but 
fiitisfy every body that you do. And thertfcire to fet the 
world right in a thing of that great concernment, and ta 
overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous confer 
quence there is in my having unreafonably ^Harted it, will. 
Bot, I humbly conceive, mifbecome your lordfhip's care of 
that article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good-« 
will you bear to truth in general. For I will be anfwerable 
for myfelf, that I ihall ; and I think I may be for all others* 
^at they all will give off the placing of certainty in the per^ 
ception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, if your 
lordihip will be pleafed to (haw, that it lies ia any thing elfe* 
But truly, not to afcribe to myfelf an invention of what 
has been as old as knowledge is in the world, I mud own, I 
am not guilty of what your lordfhip is pleafed to call llarting 
new methods of certainty. Knowledge^ ever £mce there has 
been any in the world, has confided in one particular aAion 
in the mind ; and fo, 1 conceive, wUl continue to do to the 
end of it. And to ftait new methods of knowledge, or cer^ 
tainty, (for they are ta me the fame thing) i. e* to find out 
and propofe nev^ methods of attaining knowledge, either 
with more eafe^M, quicknefs, or in things yet unknown, is 
what I think ^»^ body could blame : but this is not that 
which your lordfhip here means, by new methods of certain- 
ty. Your lordfhip, I thiak, means by it, the placing of cer- 
tainty in fomething, wherein either it does not confift, oi elfe 
wherein it was not placed before »ow j if this be to be calj- 

. Z 2 
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$4. I. Cf UentUj Of Diverfitj. 
FlMSr^ As to the fed fort of agreement or ciifagree- 
ment, viz. identity or diverfity. It is the fifft aft of the 
mind| when it has any fentimtnts or ideas at all^ to 

ed a new method of certamty. As to the hitter of thefe, I 
fliaU know whether I am giuhy or no, when your lordfhip 
will do me the hvom to tell me, wherein it was juiced be- 
fore : which your lordfliip knaws I profefled myfdf ignorant 
of» when I writ my book^ and fo I am fHlL But if ftarting 
new methods of certaintyy be the placing of certainty in 
fomething wherein it does not confift ; • whether I have done 
that or no, I muft appeal to the experience of mankind. 

There are feveral a6Uon8 of men's minds, that they are 
confdous to themfelTCs of performing, as ^Kng, believing, 
knowing, 8cc, which they have fo particular fenfe of, that 
they can diftinguift them, one from another ; or elfe they 
could not (ay, when they willed, when they believed, and 
when they knew any thing. But though thcfe a6Hons were 
different enough from one another, not to be confounded by 
thofe who fpoke of them, yet nobody, that I had met with, 
had, in their writings, particularly fet down wherein the z€t 
of knowing precifely confided. 

To this reHe^ion upon the actions of my own mind the 
Ittbje^l of my Eflay concerning ^nman Underftanding nat- 
vrally led me ; wherein if I have done any thing new, it hal 
been to defcribe to others, more particularly than had been 
done before, what it is their minds do when they perform 
t^ a6kion which they call knowing ; and if, upon examina* 
tion, they obferve I have given a true account of that a6tion 
of their minds in all the parts of it, I fuppofe it will be in 
vain to difputc againft what they find and feel in themfelves. 
And if I have not told them right and exa6kly what they 
find and feel in themfelves, when their minds perform the m 
of knowing, what I have faid will be all in vain ; men will 
not be perhiaded againft their fenfes. Knowledge is an in- 
ternal perception of their minds ; and if, when they refle6t 
on it, they find it is not what I have faid it is, my ground- 
lefs conceit will not be hearkened to, but be exploded by ev- 
ery body, and die of itfelf : and nobody need to be at any 
pains to drive it out of the world. So impoffible is it to find 
out, or ftart new methods of certainty, or to have them re- 
ccivcd, if any one places it in any thing, but in that wherein 
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perceiye itsidtarj and fo for as it percenres themj to 
know each what it is, and thereby alfo to perceive 
tfieir difierence, and tiiat one is not another. Tliis is 
£0 abfoltttely nectflary^ that without it there could be 

it resdly eonfifU : xoxnA. ids can aiiy one be in danger to be 
mifled into error»4>y afty fuch new, and to every one Tifibly 
fenfdefr projeA. Can it be fuppofed, that any ^mt could 
&urt a new metluKl ci Xeeing, and perfuade men thereby* 
that they do not lee yrbait they do flee ? Is it to be feared» 
that any one can caft fuch a mift over their eyes» that they 
ihould not know when they fee^ and fo be led out of their 
way by it ? 

Knowledge, I find in ray&lfy and I conceive in others, 
conlifts in the perception of the agreement or difagrcement 
of the immediate obje6b of the mind in thinking, fi4iich I 
call ideas : hut whe^er it does fo in others or no, muft be 
determined by their own experiencei refle£Hng upon the ac» 
tion of their mind in knowing ; for that I cannot alter, nor« 
I thii&i they themfelves. But whethor they will call tho& 
immediate objeds of their mipds in thinking ideas or no, is 
perfeMy in their own choice* If they diflike that name, 
they may call them notions or conceptions, or how they 
pteafe ; it matters not, if they ufe them fo as to avoid oh- 
fcurity and confu£bn. if they are conftantly ufed in the 
fame and a known fenfe, every one has the liberty to pleafe 
himfeH' id his terms ; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor 
fcience, in that $ though thofe that take them for things, 
and not for what they are, bare arbitrary figns of our ideas,' 
make a great deal ado often about them' ; as if fome great 
matter ky in the ufe of this or that found. All that I 
know, or can imagine of difference about them, is, that thofe 
words are always heft, whoie fignifications are beft known 
in the fenfe they are ufed ; ai^ fo are kaft apt to breed 
confufion. 

My lord, your lordfhip hath been pleafed to find faidt 
with my ufe of the new term, ideas, without telling me a 
better name for the immediate obje6U of the mind in think* 
ing. Your lord(hip alfo has been pleafed to find fault with 
my definition of knowledge, without doing me the fevour to 
give me a better. For it is only about my definition of 
knowledge that all this ftir concerning certainty is niade. 
For, with me, to know and to be certab, is the fame thing ; 
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no knowledge, no reafoning, no tmaginatlon, no dif- 
tin£l thoughts at all. By this the mind clearly' and 
infallibly perceives each idea to agree with itfelf, and 
to be what it is ; and all diftinSS; ideas to difi^reci 

what I know, that I am certain of; and what I am certada 
qf) that 1 know. What reaches to koowledgCy I think may 
be called certainty ; and what comes (hort of certainty, I 
think cannot be csdkd knowledge ; as yofir lordfiiiji could 
not but obferve in the i8th feAion of chap^ 4. of my 4th 
book, which you have quoted. 

My definition of knowledge ftands thus : ** knowledge 
feems to me to be nothing but the perception of the con- 
nexion and agreement, or difagreement and repugnancy of 
any of our ideas." This definition your lordihip diflikes, 
and apprehends it may be of dangerous confequence as to 
that article of chriftian faith which your lordflup hath en- 
deavoured to defend. For this there is a very cafy remedy : 
it is but for your lordihip to fet afide this definition of knowl- 
edge by giving us a better, and this danger is over. But 
your lordfhip choofes rather to have a controverfy with my 
book for having it in it, and to put me upon the defence o£ 
it ; for which I muft acknowledge myfelf- obKged to your 
lordfhip for affording me fo much of your time, and for Jd- 
lowing me the honour of converfing fo much with one fo 
far above me in all refpcds. 

Your lordihip fays, it may be of dangerous confequence to 
that article of chriftian faith which you have endeavoured to 
defend. Though the laws of difputixig allow bare denial as 
a fuificient anfwer to layings, without any offer of a proof : 
yet, my lord, to fhow how willing I am to give your lord- 
fhip all fatisfad^ion, ^n what you apprehend may be of dan- 
gerous confequence in my book, as to that article, I fhall 
not ftand flill fullenly, and put your lordfhip upon the diffi- 
culty of (howing wherein that danger lies ; but fhall on the 
other fide, endeavour to (how your lordfhip that that defini- 
tion of mine, whether true or falfe, right or wrong, can he 
of no dangerous confequence to that article of faith. The 
reafon which I fhall offer for it, is this : becauf^ it can be of 
no confequence to it at all. 

That which your lordfhip is afraid it may be dangerous 
to, is an article of faith : that which your lordihip labours 
and is concerned for, is the certainty of faith. Now, my 
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f « M. the one aot to be the other $ and this it does 
without painSf labour or dedu£Uon ^ but at firft view^ 
by its natural power hV perception and diftinAion. 
And though men of art have reduced this into thofe 

l«rdf I humbly coopeiTe the certainty of faithy if your lord* 
fliip thinks fit to call it fo, has nothing to do with the cer- 
tainty of knowledge. As to talk of the^ certainty of faiths 
feems all one to me^ as to talk of the knowledge of believ- 
ing, a way of fpeaking not eafy to me to underftand. 

Place knowledge in what you will ; ftart what neyi^ meth- 
ods of certainty you pleafe, that are apt to leave men's minds 
more doubtful than before ; place certainty on fuch ground 
at will leaye little or no knowledge in the world : (for thefe 
arc the arguments your lordfhip ufes againft my definition 
of knowledge) this fhakes not at all, nor in the lead con- 
cerns the jfiiirance of faith ; that is quite diftinA from it, 
neither ilands nor falls with knowledge. 

Faith (lands by itfelf, and upon grounds of its own ; nor 
can be removed from them, and placed on thofe of knowl- 
edge. Their grounds are fo far from being the fame, or hav- 
ing any thing common, that when it is brought to certainty* 
faith is deftroyed ; it is knowledge then, and faith no longer. 

With what affurance foever of believing I affent to any 
article of faith, fo that 1 fteadfaftly venture my all upon it, it 
is fUll but believing. Bring it to certainty, and it ceafes f« 
be faith. 1 believe that Jcfus Chrift was crucified, dead, and 
, buned, rofe again the third day from the dead, and afcend- 
ed into heaven : let now fuch methods of knowledge or cer- 
tainty be ftarted, as leave men's rainds more doubtful than 
before ; let the grounds of knowledge be refolved into what 
any one pleafes, it touches not my faith ; the foundation of 
that ftands as fure as before, and cannot 4>e at all fhaken by 
it ; and one may as well fay, that any thing that weakens the 
fight, or cafts a mift before the eyes, endangers the hearing ; 
as that any thing which alters the nature of knowledge (if 
that could be done) fiiould be of dangerous confequence to 
an article of faith. 

Whether then I am or am not miftaken, in the placing 
certainty in the perception of the agreement or difagreement 
of ideas ; whether thi* account of knowledge be true or falfe, 
enlarges or ftraitens the bounds of it more than it (hould 5 
faith ftill ftands upon its own bafis, which is not at all alter- 
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general ruleSf What a, is s and it is in^qfiiU Jbr tke 
Jame thing to ht^ and not to he ; for ready appUcatioa 
in all cafe^i wherein there may be occaiion to reflet 
on it ; yet it is certain, that me firft ezercife of this 
faculty is about particular ideas. A man infallibly 
knowsy as foon as ever he has them in his mind, that 
the idras he calls white and rounds are the very ideas 
they are» and that they are not other ideas which he 
calls red or fquare. Nor can any maxim or propofi* 
tion in the world make him know it clearer cr furcr 
than he did before, and without an^ fuch general rule. 
This then is the firft agfeement or difagrcemcnt, which 
the mind perceives in its ideas ; which it always per- 
ceives at firft fight : and if there ever happen any 
doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the 
names, and not the ideas themfelves, whofe identity 
and diver fity will always be perceived, as foon and as 
clearly as the ideas themfelves are, nor can, it poffibly 
be otherwifc. 

J 5. 2. Relative. 
SECONDLTy The next fort of agreement, or difagree-. 
ment, the mind perceives in any of its ideas^ niay, I 
think, be called relative^ and is nothing but the percep- 
tion of the relation between any two ideas ^ of what kind 
fcever, whether fubftanees, modes, or any other. For 
fincc all diftinft ideas muft eternally be known not to 
be the fame, and fo be univerfally'and conftantly de- 
nied one of another, there could be no room for any 
pofitive knowledge at all, if we could not perceive any 

ed by it ; and every article of that has juft the fame unmov- 
ed foundation, and the very fame credibility, that it had be- 
fore. So that, nay lord, whatever I have faid about certain- 
ty, and how much foever I may be out ift it, if I am miftaken, 
your lordihip has no reafon to apprehend any danger to any 
article of faith from thence ; every one of them fl^ds upon 
the fame bottom it did befwe, out of the reach of what be- 
longs^ to knowledge and certainty. And thus much of my 
v^j of certainty by ideas ; which, 1 hope, will ^tisfy your 
lordfhip how fer it is from being dangerous lo any artide of 
ike chriftian faith whatfoever. 
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l^ktlon between our ideas^ and find out tHe agreement 
or difegreement they have one with another^ in feveral 
ways the mind takes of comparing them, 
f 6. 3. Of Co^xiflence. 
THiRDZ^Ti The third fort of agreement, or difagree* 
ment, to be found in our ideas^ which the perceptioa 
irf the mind is employed about, is co-eMiftence^ or norh' 
tp^xifhmx in the fame fubjefl ; and Ihis belongs par- 
ticularly to fubftances. Thus, when we pronounce 
concerning gold that it is fixed, our knowledge of this 
truth amounts to no more but this, that fixednefs^ or 
a power to remain in the fire unconfumed, is an idea 
that always accompanies and is joined with that partic* 
ttlat fort of yellownefs, weight, fufibility, malleable- 
hefs, and folubility in aqua regia, which make our com>* 
flex ideaf fignified by the word gold. 

J 7. 4* Of real Ewflence. 
FounrHLTy The fourth and laft fort is liatoi aBual^ 
real exiftence agreeing to any idea. Within thefo four 
forts of agreement or difagreemcnt, is, I fuppofe, con- 
tained all the knowledge we have, or are capable of : 
for all the inquiries that we can make concerning any 
of our ideasy all that we know or can affirm concerning 
any of them, is, That it is, or is not, the fame with fome 
other 5 that it does, or does not, always co-exift with 
fome other idea in the fame fubje£l ; that it has this or 
that relation to fome other idea ; or that it has a real 
exiftence without the mind. Thus blue is not yellow^ is 
of identity : two triangles upon equal bafes between 
two parallels are equals is of relation : iron is fufceptihle 
of magnetical impreJJioHS is of co-exiftencc : God is, is of 
real exiftence. lliough identity and co-exiftence are 
truly nothing but rf-elations, yet they are fo peculiar 
ways of agreement or difagreemcnt of our ideas, that 
they Jeferve well to be confidered as diftindl heads, 
and not under relation in general \ (\ntt they are fo 
different grounds of aihrmation and negation, as will 
catily appear to any one, who will but refleft on what 
i!> faid in^feveral places of this cflhy. I fliould now 
proceed to examine the fevcrat degrees of our knowl- 
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edge, but that it is neoefiary firft to ccmfidor the di^ 
ferent acceptations of the word knowledge. 

\ 8« Knowlidgt aftual $r haiUuaL 
Thbrb are feveral waVs wherein the mind is pofiefled 
of truth, each of whicn is called knowledge* 

1. There is aOtuU knowledge^ whioh is the preient 
view the mind has of the agreement or difagroement 
of any of \ti ideas^ or of the rehtion they faa^ oae to 
another. 

2. A man is faid to know any ptopofitiony whidi 
having been once laid before his mouf^tSy he evident- 
ly perceived the agreement or dtfa|^reeaient of Ac 
UeMi whereof it coi^fts \ and fe lodged it in Ins mem- 
otjf that whenever that propofition eomes again to 
be refleded on, he, without doubt or hefitadon, en^ 
braces the right Hde, aflents to, and is certain <^ die 
truth of it. This, I thinks one may call babkual 
knowledge : and thus a man may be faid to know 2SI 
thofe truths whidi are lodged in his memory, by a 
foregoing clear and full perception, whereof the mtnd 
is afiured paft doubt, as often as it has occafion to ie» 
ie£l on them. For our finite underftandings being 
able to think cleariy and.diftindly but on one thing 
at once, if men had no -knowledge of any more than 
what they a£tuaUy thought on, dicy would all be very 
ignorant ; and he that knew moft would know bi^ 
one truth, that being all he was able to think on at 
one time. 

$ 9. Habitual Knowledge twofold. ^ 
Of habitual knowledge, there are alfo, vulgarly fpeak- 
ing, two degrees : 

Firfi, The one is of fuch truth/ laid up in the mem^ 
ofy^ as whenever they occur to the pind^ it a&ually per*» 
reives the relation is between thofe ideas. And this is in 
all thofe truths, whereof we have an intuitive knonjok^ 
edge: where the ideas themfeives, by an immediate 
view, difcover their agreemei - or diifagreement one 
with another. 

Secondly^ The other is of fuch truthii whereof the 
mind having been convinced^ it retains the memory 
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^iht €mm8lff^'witk>¥^ the proofs^ Thm^ mth- tbu 
rcmembfer^ certainly* ttot ha oace. perceived the dtfm* 
onftrationi that the three angles qf a triangle are' 
equal to two- riglU joiies^is tertain- that he knows iti 
becaule he cannot doubt of the truth of it. In hi« 
adhei^noe to a truA,.'.wherc die dcmdnftration by whicl* 
ir-was at.firft' kiiown>i& forgot, though a m»i may h6 
thought Headier to believe his mehiory than really ta 
kftowi: atedthis^.wa^ of entertaining, a truth feemed 
forinex^'. to!to« lik^ .femediing between (q)inion anc^ 
kftowttdge \i a: btv of a^raiioe whicli exceeds bard 
hrikf^/for! tibat rfelids; on* th^ t^Bflimbny of another^ 
yset upon a-due^ oEamtnaliQi^ I find it comes not fhott 
oi jjfysi^ certainty^ and is in efFe£l true knowledge. 
IPh^ ti^iidi is apt' td miflead our fiirS; thoughts into a' 
miftake in this matter, is, that the agreement or dif- 
^igl^il^nl of X\i6 ideas in this cafe is not perceived,- 
aft itiww ati firft, by an' a6i*ial view of all the inter- 
WMii^W. id00fi> wberdjy the. agreement or difagree-f 
iteftt;ofi^fe in^ Ae pwpofitiott was at firft perceived -,» 
hHt bf other imermfcdtate i«faj/, that (how the agree- 
i%e^t or difagroeia^nt of the ickas contained in the 
p^opofitioft' wlhofc certainty we remember. For ex- 
a«t>pl€^ mthis prdpofitk)ni^ that the' three angles of a 
tmwg^^9,%e eq^al to tw^ right ones, one who hay 
^m ^i ol«^iy perceived! the ,dcmon(tration of this 
tfUthi knots' it;^, to .b©-tri»e, whenthair demonllration 
i%gon,e v^t ofhi^miadr, (a that at prcfent it is nof 
sifltuaUy in view, iaml ' {^iblf cannot be recolledecf: 
but he knows it in adifferent way from what he did' 
before. -The-agjeemenft'of'the'two /V/ffl^r joined in that* 
ftf'Qpofition^isi^rceivedy^but-itis by the inteiawcntion 
rfothorrit^iitf^thpt^hafe which at firft produced tba^ . 
per^epiioift*:. He 'jemfenibersy i. e. he knows (for Ye-' 
iiae»»braiic^»iftjb»tfthe reyivisg of fome paft kiK)wl* 
edge) that iiedw^t^koart jpottaia.of the truth of thii 
pnopolition,^ ihaiti ^ -dBiee angles of a triangle are 
equal to two- right ones. The immutability of the 
fame relatioatvbetMreen the fame immutable things> is* 
dpw tbe^^iie^' th»l ihQiWs;btmi that if the thwe angled 
Vot.IL 4^ 
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#f a triuigic wer^ once eqtud to two right ones, the)c 
will always be equal 't;o two right ones. And hence 
he comes to be certain; that what yraa once true in 
the cafe, i$ alwa]F8 -^rue; what idias bnce agreedj^ 
will always agree; and confequently what he once 
knew to be true, he will always know to be true, at 
long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon 
diit groond it is, that particular demonftrations in 
mathematics afibrd getieral knowled^l If then the 
percq>tion that the fame id!r^ w^ill etemsdiy have the 
fiune habitudes and reUtioRs, he not a fuflkient 
ground of knowledge, there could be no knowledge 
of geiKrkl propofidons ini itoatfaematics \' for no math-^ 
^natical demonftration would be . any other than 
panicular : and when a man had demonftratlsd an)B 
propofition concerning oh^< triangle or circle, mi 
knowledge would not reach beyond that ^rtiG«^ar 
diagram. If he would extend it farther, he nauft :? ie^*^^ 
new his demonfbration in another inftance, before he 
could know it to be true rn anodier like tri^gle, and 
ib on : by which means one cWld never come f6 the- 
knowledge of any general propo&ions* ^Nobodf, f- 
thinki 6kn deny tktt Mr. Newton certainly knows any 
propofition, that he now at any time reads^in hit^ 
^ book, to . be true ; though he has not jn a£hiai view^ 
that admirable chain of intermediate ' iie^ij whereby 
he at firft difcovered it to be true* Such* a memory 
as that, able to retain fuck a train of particuktrs, rnaf 
be weir thought beyond the reach of htlman facolties : 
when the very difcovery, pef^ption, and^ laying to- 
gether that wonderful t:onne£tion of ideat^iB round to' 
lurpafs moft readors comprehen&on. But yet it i^ evi- 
dent, the author himfelf knows t^e prop<mtion ^ be^ 
true, remembering he oneefaw the contic^i<^ of tbofe 
ideaSi as certainly as he knows fiidi a man -Wc5Uhde<^ 
another, remembering that he faw him tuA (him 
through. But becaule the aaemory isi ifot^ aiwayis. fo 
dear as adual perception,, and dots in aU men more 
or left decay in length of time, this amongft othi^ 
«itwioaiaoae| which ihows that ifa w i^ n Bi ft r W Iiygfpfe 
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li^e ia tli^ ibllowi^g^ chapter* 

<> 07. THB OfiGEtES OF OUR CNOWLEDGS* 

AlXiflir knowledge cfmgjtii^t. as I havefaidi in 
the yiew the mind has of i^ own idms^ whkii 
j6 the utmoft Ught and greateft ceitainty we with our 
Acuities, and in our^^y of knowledge, are^capable 
c^ S it may not be amifs to confider a little die de^ 
greea of its evidence. The different' cleameOs of our 
iuiowledge feems to me to lie in the diflSnrent way of 
perception the mind has of the agreement or dii^^ee* 
ment of any of its ideas. For if we will reSe£l on our 
own ways of thinking, we (hall find that fomi^times 
the mind perceives the agreement or difagreement of 
two ideas immediately by themfidves, witliout the m« 
tervcntion of any other : and this, I thi^k, we may 
call intuitive inpwlfdgey \ For ia<this, the mind is at 
no pains of proving or examinii^, but perceives the 
mith, as the eye doth light, only by being dire£led 
towards it* Thus the mind perceives, th^ luhite is 
not blacki that a circle is not a triangle, that three are 
more than two, and equal to tffte and /tai^. Such kind 
of truths the mind perceives at the firft fight of the 
ideas together, by bare intuition^ without the inter- 
vention of any oth^ idea »• and this kind of knowl- 
edge is the cleareft and moil certain, that human 
frailty is capable of. This part of knot/ledge is irre- 
fillible, and^ like bright, fun. fliine, forces itfelf im- 
mediately to be perceived, as fbon as ever the mind 
turns its view that way ; and leaves no room for hef- 
itation, doubt, ox examination, but the mind is pref- 
ently filled with the qlesur light of it. It is on this 
intuition that depends ^ the certainty and evidence 
$f all our knowledge ; which certainty every one finds 
to be fo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore 
not require a greater : for a man cannot conceive hinv> 
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any idui in his mind is fooh as he peroehres it -to-be i 
and that two idios^ wfaeran he percdTes a difforence/ 
are difierent, and not precifely the fame. He that de^ 
mands a gprcater certainty than thisj demands lie knows 
not whatj and ihows only that he has a mind to be a 
fcepticy without being sUe to be lb. Certunty de* 
peads fo whoUy on this intukioa, diat in die next de* 
gree of imvoki^, wiiicb I call demon/fraiivey this in* 
tuition is neceflary in aUthe conneftvonsof the inter*^ 
mediafe ideoj, without whidi we cannot attain knowl- 
edge and certainty. 

Tub next degree of luioidedge is, "wAiere the nnnd 
p er c e ives the agreement or diftgreement of any m&ot,^ 
but not imnie£ate!y. Though wliereTer the nund 
perceires the agreement or dUagreement of any of its 
ideas f there be certain knowledge \ yet it does not al- 
ways happen, diatthe mind fees ^t agreement or 
difil^^ment which there is between them, even 
where it is difcorerable : and in tiiat ctffe remains m 
ignorance, and at moft gets no farther dian a probaUe 
coDjedure. The reafon why the mind cannot always 
perceiTe prefently die agreement or diftgreement of 
two idiaff is, becaufe thofe ii£m/, concerning whofe 
agreement or difagreement the inquiry is made, cannot 
by the mind be fo put together as to (how it. In this 
cafe dien, when the mind cannot fo bring its i^at to^ 
gethcTt as by their immediate compaiifon, and as -it 
were juxta-pofition or application one to anoilier, to 
perceire didr agreement ^r difagreement, it is fain^ 
by the interrendon of other ideas (one or more, as it 
happens) to difcorer die agreement pr difagreement 
whidi it fearches \ and this is diat which we call tea^ 
fomng. Hius the mind being willing to know the 
agreement or difagreement in bigne^, between the 
mree angles of a triangle and two right ones, cannot 
by an immediate riew and comparing them do it : be- 
caufe the three an^es of a ti'iangle cannot be brought 
at once, and be compared ^i& any one or two angtes i 
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' * 

attd fe of i&istlie xmxnA has no tiUntediatey rA intuitive 

knawledge. la this cafe the mind is fain to findout fome 

^ QtheF a^Iesy to whidi the three angles of a triangle 

^ Iiavean equality ; and finding tho(e equal to two right 

^^ies» Qtxnes to know their eqitahty to two ri^ 

ones. 

$ 3. Depends on Prorfs. 
Those intenrening idios which fenre to (how die 
agreement of any two othersi are called proofs ; and 
where tl^ agreement or di&greement isbydib means 
'plainly and clearly perceiTcd, it is called demonftwirti^hf 
it \itmgJhown to die underftanding, and the mind made 
to fee that that it i&fi>. A quicktiefr in the mind to find 
<9ut thefe intermediate .idbsdLr. (that ft^U diicover the 
agreement or difagreement of any other), and to^ 
^ply them right) iS). I fuppofe) that vdudi is called 

;•. )\.j^. But notfo eafii» 
^BTS knowledge ky intervet^ng proofs y though- it be cer* 
tain> yet the :ey^d^ce of it is «^ altogether y& clear and 
bright, npr th^ a^nt io^ reaidy» as m intuitive knowledge. 
For though in.iiemonfiratiom^ ih&omi does at laft per. 
cei^ the; agreement .or, difagreement of the ideas it con^ 
fiders> yet it ist not without pains and attention i. there 
muit be more than one tr^fient view ta fii;d it. A 
.fteady applics^ion and purfuit is required to. this dificov^ 
ery : and there muft be a progreflKm..by fteps and de^ 
gref s, before the mind can in this wi^y amye at c^rtaimy^ 
and come to perceive the agreement pr repugnancy bo* 
twee^x^.twc^ ideas that need proofs and the ufe o^seafoa 

^to ft^yri^^ ./> •' ■ • ■■ ■■" - ! 

^^fNotwitboHtpree^&ntDmAt*.. 

jtuOTHMJi J&fference between ifduitive and ^mm^ratiae 
ksmvledge^xSy that though, itn the latter, all- doubt be re- 
saoved^wheiiby the interyentionrof theintermediatefd^ 
the agr^^n>ent or difagreement is perceived ; yet before 
the demonftration; tliere was a doubt, which in intuitive 
.knowledge cannot happen to the mind, that hasi its fac- 
ulty ^^^^p^i^ception left to a degree capable ofdiftind 
ideas^ no more than it can be a doubt to the eye (that can* 
Aia 



aiftiiiaiy fe vUte aiidblMk) whetlier diit ink ai^ 
paper be all of a coloar. If there be fight in the efes, 
it will atfirft gUmpfe, withoat hefitatton, peo^re -tlie 
words printed on this paper different firomthe colour c^ 
the paper : and fo if the mind have the faculty of dil^ 
tinA perceptions, it will perceive the agreement or difii- 
greement of thofe idms diat produce intuitive knowl* 
edge. If die eyes have lofk the facuity of feeing, or die 
mind of pei^esvingy we in vain inquire after die quick- 
nefs of U!f^\ in one, or clearneiSt of perception^ in die 
other. 

%6. Ncifickar. 
It is true, the perception fnxxluoed by itmenfinuien ia 
alfo very dear, yet it is often with a gre^ iri>ateaient of 
4hat evident luftre and firil afiUrance, Sbat alwap accom- 
pany diat vi^oh I call intuitive / like a face refleded by 
fevcral mirrorsone to another, where,a6 longasit retatna 
the fimilitudc and agreement witb-die objeA, it producq; 
a knowledge : but it is ftiU in every focceffive reieAion 
with a kfieningof that feifc6\ cleaniefe and dtftinOnefs^ 
wi^ich is in the firft^ till at laft, after many removes, it 
has a great mkture of ^limaefs, ai^d is not at firft (Ight 
fo knowable, efpecially to weak eyes. Thus it ii 
with knowledge, made out by a long ti(ain oi pto<^s. 

5 y, EucbJUp miifi have intuitive Evidence. 
Now, im every Jl^ reafon makes in demon/bri^ve 
tmwleige, there is an intuitive knowledge of that agree- 
inent or difagreement, it feeks with the fittt inters 
oiediate idea^ which it- ufes as a proof : for if it wer6 
not fo, that yet would need t proof ; ^nce widiiout 
the perception of fuch agreement or difagrcenicnt, 
diere is no knowledge prdduced. If it be perceived 
bj itfelf, it is intuitive knowledge \ if it cannot lae 
perceived by itfelf^ there is need of ibme intervening 
iffta, as a comnion meafore to (how their agreement 
or difagreement. By which it is plain that every ftep 
ip. reafoning that produces knowledge, has intuitive 
certainty J which when the mind pcrcdves, there is 
410 more required but tx> remember it| to msAas the 
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agreement or difagrecmept . of the ideas ^ concerning 
wl^ich We inquire, vifible and certain. So that to 
jnake any thing a demonftration^ it is neceflarjr to per- 
ceive the immediate agreement of the intervening 
f^/,,whet'eby the agreernent or diragreement of the 
two ideas under examination (whereof the one is al- 
ways the firft, and the other the laft in the account) 
k% found. This intuitive perception of the agreement 
or difagreement of the interoiedi^e videos ^ in each ftep 
andprogreflion of thiC detrnnjlrathn^ mpft alfp be car- 
ried exaftly in the mind, and a man muft be fure that 
no part is left put : ivhich, becaufe in long deduffcions, 
and ^t ufe of many proofs, the memory docs not al- 
ways fo readily a-nd exaiSly retain ; therefore it comes 
to pa&, that this is more imperfe<at than ^ntuitivp 
knowledge, and men embrace often faJfehood for denl- 
onftraldons. - i - 

^ 8. Hence the m^akey ex prsecognitis efc prgeconceffis* 
The tteceffity of this intuitive knowledge, in each ftep 
of fcie^fical ordemonftrative reafoning, gave occ^- 
fion, I ^imagine, to that miftaken axiom ^ that all reaf- 
wng wof ex pracognitis et pr^concejfis ; which, how 
far it 4s mrftsikcn,' I ftiall have occafion to fliow more 
at large, when I ^ome to confider propofi lions, and 
particularly t^ofe propofitions. which are called maj^- 
iins; and to fliowthat it is^by a miftake that they arc 
ilippo(ed to be the foundation of all our knowledge an3 
retft>nings. ' 

'^ t}. Demonjlration not limited to' ^anttty\ * 
I'p has-been gcltieraliy taken for grainted, that mathe- 
matics alone are capable of demonftrative certainty*: 
but to have fijch an agreement or difagreement, as 
.may intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, 
not the privilege'^pf t^e ideas of number ^ extenjion and 
figure aldne ; it may poffibly be the want of dpe meth- 
od and - application in us, and not of fufBci^nt evi- 
dence in things, that demonftratio'n h^s been thougKt 
"to have fo little to do in other parts of knowledge, 
' and hfeh fc?irce fo miich as aimc4 ^t by any but matn- 
Cffiiitkifos* For whatever Ideas we have, wheriein 
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the mind can perceive the inomediate iq;reement or 

difagrccmcnt that is between them, there the mind is 
capable of intuitive knowledge % and where it can per- 
ceive the agreement or difagrecment of any two ideas ^ 
by an intuitive perception of the agreement or di(a- 
grecment they have, with any ip ter mediate i^^/u, there 
the mind is capable of demondration, which is not 
limited to ideas of extenGoiij fig4ire^ number^ and 
their modes. 

J TO. Why it has heenfo thought. 
The reafon why it has been generally fought for, and 
fuppofed to be only in thofe, I imagme has been not 
only the general ufefulnefs of thofe fcienccs, but be* 
caufe, in comparing their equality orexcefs, th^ modes 
of numbers have every the lead difference vary clear 
and perceivable : and though, in extenCon^ every the 
feaft excefs is not fo perceptible, yet the mind has found 
out ways to examine ajid difcovet demonftiatively the 
juft equality of two angles, or extenfions, or fig« 
«res : and both ^efe^ ;'. /. numbers and figures, can be 
fet down by v^fible and laRing mailqs, wherein the ideas: 
under conGdcration are pcrfedlly determined. 5 ,which 
.for the mod part they arc not, where they are marked 
only bjr names and words. 

. But in other fimple ideas^ whofe modes and differ- 
ences are made and counted by degrees, ^d not quails 
tity, we have not fo nice and accurate a diftin^ion of 
their differences,. as to perceive or f^d ways ^o meaf- 
ure their juft equality, or the leaft . difff roac^s. For 
thofe other fimple ideas^ being appearances of kut^'* 
tions, produced in us by the fize, ngure» number and 
motion of minute corpufcles fingly infenfible^ their 
different degrees alfo depend upon' the variation of 
fome, or all of thofe caufes ; which Gnce it csumot be 
©bferved by us in particles of matter, wh^epf each is 
too fubtile to be jerceiycd,, it i& knpoflible for us to 
have any exa£l meafurcicf the different degrees of 
thefe fimple ideas. For fuppofing the fenfation or idi9 
we name nvbitetiefs be produced in us by a ccrtidp 
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nambef of globules, which having a rcrticity about 
tbeir own centres, ftrike upon the retina of the cyc/ 
with a certain degree of rotation^ as welt as progref- 
five fwiftnefs, it will hence eafily follow, that the - 
more the fuperficial parts of any body are fo ordA-ed, 
as to refl^(5t' the greater number of globules of light, 
and to- give them that proper rotation, which is fit to 
produce this fenfatioA of white in us, the more white 
will that body appear, that from an equal fpace fends 
to .the retina the greater number of fuch corpufcles, 
with that peculiar fort of motion, I do not fay, that 
tiienatureof light confifts in very fmall found glob- 
ules, nor of '^rfiitenefs in fuch a texture of parts, as 
gives a certain rotation to thcfc globules when it re- 
fleds them j for I am not now treating phyfie^y of 
light or colours. But this, I think, I may fay, that 
I <:annot (and I would be glad any one would make 
ifiteUigUe that he did) conceive how bodies wHhout 
«8 can any ways affe€b our fenfes, but by the imme- 
^afeecontaftrf the fenfible bodies themfelves^ as in" 
tiding aad feeling, or the impuife of fome infenfibte 
particles ^omipg from them, as in feeing, hearing 
and fmellk^ ; by the different im^ulfe of which parts, 
cauiied by their different fize, figure and motion, th^ 
variety of fenfations is produced in us. 

$12. 

Whbtiter Aen they be globules, or no •, or whether 
they have a verticity about their own centres, that 
prodoees die idea of whitenefs in us, this is certain, that 
the more particles of light are reflefted from a body, 
fitted to give them that peculiar motion which pro- 
duces the fenfation of M^itenefs in us; and poffibly 
too, the quicker that peculiar motion is, the whiter 
docs the body appear, from which the greater number 
arc refle£led, as is evident in the fame piece of paper 
put in the fun-beams, in the Ihade, and in a dark hole ; 
in each of which it will produce in us the idea of 
whitenefs in far different degrees. • 

$ 13, Why k has beenfo thought.. 
Not knowing therefore what number of pirticle". 
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nor what motion of tliem is fit to produce anj prc^ 
cifc degree of nvhitenefi^ wc cannot ^cjponffrate the 
certain equality of any two degrees oi^^hitenefi^ « bc- 
caufe we haye no <;ertain (l^odard to meafurc ,thei<% 
by, nor means to diftinguifh every the lead realdif-? 
ference, the only help wc.have being from our fenfes> 
which in this point fail us. But where the diflt^rcfice^ 
is (b great, as to produce in the mind, clearly diftin^ 
iJtas^ whofe differences, can be; perfefUy retainedi there 
thefe ideas of colours, as we fee in different kinds, a< 
blue and red, are as : capable of dcmonf^ration^as iikas 
of nutpber ,and ^xtenfion, ^^a,t I haye here fatd of 
wohitenefs and colours, I think, holds true in all fiecQnd- 
sMry qualities, and their modes. , • 

$14. Senfttive Knowledges of particular EKiften^. 
These two, vns. intuition and demonftration, are the 
degrees of our knowledge j whatever comes ftiort of 
one of thefe, widi what affurs^ice focver embraced, 
it but faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at leaft 
in all general truths. There , is, indeed, another perrt 
apttM of Ac mind, employed Tibout thfpartifu/ar 
gmftence rfjimtt beings without us ; which gcHng be- 
yond bare probability, and yet not reaching perfeftly to 
either of the foregoing degrees of certainty, pafies 
under the name of knowledge. There can be nothing 
more certain, than that i\^i4ea we receive from an ex- 
ternal objeflt is in our minds 5 this is intuitive knowl- 
edge. But whether there be any thing more, than 
barely that idea in our minds, whether we can thence 
certainly infer the cxiftencc of any thing ^xuthout us, 
which correfponds to that idea^ is that, whereof fome 
men think there may be a quedion made \ becaufe 
men may have fuch ideas in their . minds, when no 
fuch thing exifts, no fuch ojjjeft afFdfts their fenfes. 
But yet here, I thiiiky we are provided with an evi- 
dence that puts us paft doubting j for I afk any one, 
whether he be not invincibly confcious to hijnfelf of a 
different perception, when he looks on the fun by dayj 
and thinks on it by night ; when he aftually tafles 
wormwood, or fmells a rofe, or only thinksvon that 
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^voiir is* odour ?'Wc as plainly find the difference 
there is between zvC idea revived in our minds by our 
own memofy, and a£lually coming into our, minds \>y 
our fenfeS) as we do between any two diftinft ideas. If 
any one lay V i^ dream may do the fame thing, and all 
thefe ideirstcikj ht produced in us without any exter* 
rial objeAs, ^he may pleafe to dream that I make^ 
him ttii^anfWer : f. That it is no great matter, wheth- 
er T «5toove thi^ fcruple, dr Wo : where all is but 
3l^rfeam-,reafonihigaiid arguments are of no ufe, truth 
add kridvirlcdge nothing. 2. That Ibelieve he will 
allo^ 4 very manif6ft -difference bet^veeh dreaming of 
beii^g in the^ife,- ahd beifig aftually ih it. But yet 
if he be refdved to app^r fo fceptical, as to maintain, 
that what I call being aftually in the fire is nothing' 
but a dream ; and that we cannot thereby certainly- 
know, that any fuch thing as fire actually exifts with- 
out us : I anfwcr, that We certainly finding that pleat, 
ure or pain .follows upon th^ application o^ pertain 
objefts to us, whofe exiftence we perceive, or dream 
that we perceive by our iferlfes •, this certainty .is a% 
^cat-ks our happinefs or mifery, beyond . which w« 
have no coiacfemment to know, or to be. So that, 1- 
think, we may add' to the two former forts oi knowl^' 
edge this alfe; of the exiftence of particular external 
objefts, by that peVceptron and confcioufnefs we have 
of the aftual entrance of tdeas from ,themi and allow* 
thek three degrees of Mnoivledgey viz. intmtive^ dem^ 
onjlrative^ and fenfttive : in each of ^hich, thcr^ 
are different degrees ai^d ways of evidcjQce and cer- 
tainty.'/'" ' • ' '' '• ' ' / " 
• J V^.-'Knonvl'ed^ net always clears where the Ideat 
" : ' dref&. ' 
BtJT .fince out' knowledge is founded on, and employed 
about, our ideas only,' will it not follow from' thcnxre, 
fRat it is conformable to our ideas r and that where 
our ideas aj-e clear and diftinc^, or obfcure and coit- 
fafed, our knowledge will be fo too ? To which I aa- 
fwer, No : for our knowledge confifting in the per- 
ception of flie agreement or difagreemetiT of any twi 
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fJ^Af, its cleamefs or obfcurity coafifts in^ecleamcfo 
or obfcurity of that perception, and not in* the clear* 
nefs or obfcurity of the ideas tbenofelves \ v* g. a man 
that has as clear iJea/ of the angles of a .tri2mg}^,taiid 
of equality to two right ones, as anyma,themattc^n in 
the world, may yet have but a very, obf^ure |if rc^. 
tion of their agreement, and fo h'ai/je but a vef y , c^ 
(cure knowledge of it. But ideaSy \$rhich bjf xcafoq of 
Aeir obfcurity or otherwife, are confu£9dy^(;a|3^no^ pro- 
duce any clear or diUin£l knowledge y bpcaufe asfaip 
as any ideas are confufed, fo far the mind cannot pcr<« 
ceive clearly, whether they agree ^or^difagrec. Or> to 
'exprefs the &nie thing in a way lefs apt to be mifu&o 
derftood, he that hath not determined die id^as to 
the words he ufes, cannot make propofitions of them, 
of whofe truth he can. be certain, 

CHAP, m., J . / ^ 

O? THE'BahrfeKT dF* HUMiN KNOWLEDGE. 

NOWLEDGE, as has been faid, lying in the 
perception of the agreement or difagreement of 
any of our ideas, it follows from hence, that, . 

I . . No farther than ive have Ideas; 
FiRST^ We can havie knowledge no farther than we 
hSLYt ideas. * , * 

, 5'2. 2. Ho farther than we canperceive their .Agveem^ 
or Difagreement. 
Smconjo^T^ That we can have no knowledge farther 
than we can have perception of that agreement or dif- 
agreement. Which perception, beingi i.. Either by 
lutuiticfiy or the immediate comparing any two ideas : 
<)r, .2/ % rc^f/y.examining the. agreement or difagreoib 
meiit of two ideas, hy the intervention of fome otl^rs: 
or, 3 . B]^Je/iJaiiony perceiving the exiftence of particiK 
. lar.thing$: hence it alfofollows,, 

i-3* i}^ J^if^ii^ve Knowledge extends itfelf not to aU tie 
Relations of all oi{r Ideas. 
X^i^lT^ TJat we cannot, have an intmtiveimwUdge. 
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tjiat ihaU extend itfelf to all our ideasy and all that we 
-^iiroukl know about them, becaufe we cannot examine 
and perceive aU the relations they have one to another 
by juxta^pofition, or an immediate comparifon one 
^with another. Thus having the ideas of an obtufe, 
and an acute angled triangle, both drawn from equal 
bafes, and between parallels, I can,^ by intuitive knowl- 
edge, perceive the one not to be the other, but can- 
not that way know whether they be equal or lio j 
becaufe their agreement or difagreement in equality 
can never be perceived by an immediate comparing 
theni : the. difference ^of figure makes their parts in- 
capable of an exa£l immediate application •, and there- 
fore there is need of fome intervening qualities to 
meafure them by, which is dcmonftration, or rational 
knowledge. 

J 4. 4. Nor Demonjtrative KmwieJ^e. 
FoURTHLTf It follows alfo, from what is above obfcrv- 
ed, that our" rational knowledge cannot reach to the 
"whole extent of our ideas: becaufe between t\v,o dif- 
ferent id^as we would examine, we cannot always iitfd 
fuch mediums^ as we can conne<Sl one to another wirh 
an intuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the Ap^ ac- 
tion ; and wherever that fails, we come fliort of knowl- 
edge and demonftration. 

' f 5* S* Senfitipe Knowledge narrower than either, 
FlFTffLTf Senfitive hnowledgCy reaching no farther 
tnan the exiftcnce of things actually prcf;:'m to out 
fenfes, is yet much narrower than either of the for- 
nsier* 

§ <J. 60 Our Knowkd^ey tT^erefore^ narrower than our 
Ideas. 
From all which it is evident, that the extent of our 
knnvledge comes not only fhort of the reality of things, 
but even .of the extent of our own ideas. Tiiough 
our knowledge be limited to our idcns^ and c:innot ex- 
ceed them either in extent or perfe^lion ; vitu! though 
tbefe be very narrow bounds, in refpccl of the extent 
of all being, and far fhort of what we may juflly im- 
agine to be in fome ev?n created underflandings, not 

Vol. II. B b 
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tied down to the dull and narrow information which is 
to be received fromfome few, and not very acute ways of 
perception, fuch as arc our fcnfes ; yet it would be 
well with us if our knowledge were but as large as 
our ideas^ and there were not many doubts and in* 
quiries concerning the ideas we have, whereof we ^re 
not, nor I believe ever (hall be in this world refolred, 
Nevcrtbelefs, I do not quellion but that human knowl- 
edge, under the prefent circumftances of our beings 
and conftitutions, may be carried much farther tfian 
it hitherto has been, if men would fincerely, and with 
' freedom of mind, employ all that induftry and labour 
.of thought, in improving the means of difcovering 
truth, which they do for the colouring or fupport of 
falfchood, to maintain a fyftem, intereft or party they 
are once engaged in. But yet after all, I think I may 
without injury to human perfeAion, be con&dent, that 
our knowledge would never reach to all we /night de^ 
fire to know concerning thofe ideas we have ; nor be 
able to furmount all the difficulties, and refolve all 
iht quellions that might arifc concerning any of them. 
We have the ideas of a fquare^ a circle^ and equalky ; 
and yet, perhaps, fhall never be able to find a circle 
equal to a fquare, and certainly know that it is fo. 
We have the ideas of tnatter and thinkings (i) but pofii- 

( I ) Againft that aflertion of Mr. Locke, that poffibly we 
ihall never be able to know whether any mere material being 
thinks or no, &c. the bifhop of Worcefter argues dius : \i 
this be true, then, for all that we can know by our ideas ei 
matter and thinking, matter may have a power of thinking : 
and, if this hold, then* it is impofiible to prcyve a fpirkual Tub- 
ilance in us from the idea of thinking : for how can we be 
afiured by our ideas, that God hath not given fuch a power 
of thinking to matter fo difpofed as our bodies are ? efpecial- 
ly iince it is faid,* " That, in rcfpe£l of our notions, it is 
<' not much more remote from our comprehenfion to con- 
*< ceive that Odd can, if he pleafes, fuperadd to our idea of 
<< matter a faculty of thinking, than that he (hould fuperadd 

* Bfl»y of Httoun Undcrftandii^, B. 4. a j. ^ 6. 
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Wy (hall never be ^ble to kr»o\r, whether any mere- 
material being thinks, ar no ; it being impoflible for 
us^ by the contemplation of our own ideas^ without 

** to it another fobftancc, with a feculty of thinking.** 

Whoever afTctts this can never prove a fptritual fubftance in. 

us from a faculty of thmking, becaufe he cannot know, from 
the idea of matter and thinking, that niatter fo difpofed can- 
not think : and he cannot be certain, that God hath not fram- 
ed the matter of our bodies fu a« to be capable of it. 

To which Mr. Locke ♦ anfwcrs thus : here youi" lordlhip 
argues, that upon my principles it cannot be proved that 
there is a fpiritual fubllancc in us. To which, give me leave, 
with fubmiffion, to fay, that 1 think it may be proved from 
my principles, and 1 think I have done it ; and the proof in 
my book fhmds thus t Firft^ we experiment in ourfelves 
thinking. The idea of this a^ion or mode of thinking is in* 
Goodftent with the idea of feif^fubMence, and therefore has 
ft neoefiiury^coiitiexion with a fupport or fubje£k of inhefion : 
the idea of that {i^|K»t is what we call fubftanoe ; and fo 

^m thittkiiig cxpenmented ia us* we have a proof of a 
tUnking fubilance in. us, which in my fc'nfe is a fpirit. 

' Againil this your lordihip will argue, that, by what I have 
faid of the pofiibility that God may, if he pleafts, fuperadd 
to matter a faculty of thinking, it caa nevei- be proved that 
there is a fpiritu^ fubftance in us, becaufe, upon that fuppo- 
iitioR, it is poffible it may be ^ material fubftancethat thinks 
in us. I grant it ; but add, that the general idea of fnb* 
ftance being the fame every whe^, the modification of think- 
ings, or the power of thiaking, joined to it, makes it a fpirit, 
withoutt 'Coniidering what other modiBcattons it has, as, 
whether it has the modification of folidity, or no. As, on 
the other fide, fubftance, that has the modification of folidity, 
is matter, whether it has the modification of thinkings or no. 
And therefore, if your lordfhip means by a fpiritual, an im- 
material fubflance, I grant I have not proved, nor upon my 
principles can it be proved, (your lordfhip meaning, as I 
think you do, demon ft rati vely proved) that there is an im- 
material fubdance in us that thinks. Though I prefume, 
from what I have faid about this fuppofition of a fyilem of 
matter, thinking \ (which there demonftrates that God is 
* In his firft ktter to the biihop of Worcefter. 
t B. 4. e. la § z6. 
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revelation, to difcovcr, whether Omnipotency has not 

"given to foroe fyftems of matter fitly difpofed, a power 

to perceive and think, or elfe joined and fixed to mat- 

iinmatei ial) will prove it in the highcft d^ree probable, that 
the thinking fubftance in us is inunateriaL But your lord- 
Ciip thiaks not probability enough, and by charging the 
want of demon flration upon my principle* that the thinking 
thing in us is immaterial, your lord(hip feeros to condude it 
denK)n(lrab!e from principles of philofophy. That demon- 
fli-ation I fhould with joy receive from your lordftiip> or any 
one. For though all the great ends of morality and religion 
are well enough fecured without it, as 1 have fhown,* yet it 
would be a great advance of our knowledge in nature and 
philofophy. 

To what I have {aid in my book, to (how that all the 
great ends of religion and morality are fecured barely by the 
immortality of the foul, without a neceflary fuppofition that 
the (bul it immaterial, I crave leave to add, that immortality 
may and fhall be annexed to that, which in its own nature it 
neither immaterial nor immortal, as the apoftle exprefsly de* 
clares in thefe words, f For this corruptible mud put on 
incorruption, and this mortal muft put on immortaUty. 

Perhaps my ufing the word fpirit for a thinking fubHancef 
without excluding. materiality out of it, will be thought too 
great a liberty, and'fuch as dieferves cenfure, becaufe I leave 
immateriality out of the idea I make it a fign of. I readily 
own, that words fhould be fparingly ventured on in a fenfe 
wholly new ; and nothing but abfolute neceffity can cxcufe 
the boldnefs of ufing any term in a fenfe whereof we can 
produce no example. But, in the prefent cafe, I think 
I have great authorities to juftify me. The foul it agreed, 
on all hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that 
will look into the firft book of Cicero's Tufculan queftions, 
and into the iixth book of Virgil's £neid, will find, that 
thefe two great men, who of all the Romans bed underftood 
philofophy, thought, or at lead did not deny the foul to be 
a fubtile matter, which might come under the name of aura, 
or ignis, or aether, and this foul they both of them called 
fpiritus : in the notion of which, it is plain, they included only 
thought and a6iive motion, without the total exclufion of 

• B. 4. C. 3. § 6. . f X Cor. IV. 53. 
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ter fo difpofed, a thinking immaterial fuMatice : it be- 
ing, in refjpeft of our notions, not much more re- 
mote from our comprehenfion to conceive, that God 

matter. Whether they thought right in this, 1 do not fay ; 
that is not the queftion ; hut whether they fpoke properly, 
mhen they called an aftive, thinking, fubtile fubftance, out 
of which they excluded only grofs and palpable matter, fpir- 
itus, fpirit. 1 think that nobody wiU deny, that if any 
among the Romans can be allowed to fpeak properly, Tally 
and Virgil are the two who may mod fecurely be depended 
on for it \ and one of them fpeaking of the foul, fays, Dum 
fpiritus hos reget artus ; and the other, Vka continetur cor- 
porc & fpiritu. Where it is*plarn, by corpus, he means (as 
generally every where) only grofs matter that may be felt 
and handled, as appears by thefe words, Si cor, aut fangiiis, 
aut cerebrum eft animus 5 certe, quoniam eft corpus, intenbit 
cum reliquo corpore ; (i anima eft, forte diffipabitur ; fi ignir, 
extinguetur, Tufc. Quaeft. 1. i, c. ii. Here Cicero oppof- 
et corpus to ignis and anima, i. e. aura, or breath. And 
Ae foundatfon- of that his dittinftion of the foul, from that 
which he calls corpus or body, he gives a little lower in thefe . 
words, Tanta ejtfs tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22.- Nor 
was it the heathen world alone that had this notion of fpirit ; 
the moft enlightened of all the ancient people of God, Solo- 
mon himfelf, fpeaks after the fame manner, *• that which be»' 
falleth the fons of men, befalleth bcafts, even one thing be- 
f^leth them ; as the one dieth, fo dieth the other, yea, they 
have all one* fpirit. So I tranflate the Hebrew word nil 
here, for fb I find it tranflated the very next verfe but one ;f 
who knoweth the fpirit of man that goeth upward, and the 
fpirit of the beaft thai goeth down to the earth ? In which 
places it ist plain, that Solomon applies the word mi, and 
our tranflators of him the word fpirit, to a fubftance, out of 
which materiality was not wholly excluded, unlefs the fpirit- 
of a beaft that goeth downwards to the earth be immaterial. 
Nor did the way of fpeaking in our Saviour's time vary from 
this : St. Luke tells us, J that when our Saviour., after bis 
refurre^ion, fteod in the midft of them, they were affright- > 
ed, and fuppofed that they had feen fnnvfisty the Greek word: 
which always anfwers fpirit in Englifti 5 and fo the tranflat- „ 

♦^iEjlcl, ill . 1 9. f Eccl. iii. a I. t jphu xxiv. . 3 7. 
B B .2. 
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can, if he pleafes, fuperadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, than that he (houM fuperadd to it another 
fubftance^ with a faculty of thinkings fince we know 

tort of the Bible render it here, they fuppofed that they had 
feen a fpirit. But our Saviour Cays to them^ behold my 
hands and my feet, that it is I myf«if ; handle me and fee ; 
for a fpirit hath not fle(h and bones, as you fee me have. 
Which words of our Saviour put the fame diftin£Hon be- 
tween body and fpirit, that Cicero did in the place above- 
cited, viz. That the one was a grofs compages diat could be 
felt and handled ; and the other fuch as Virgil defcnbes the 
ghofl or foul of Anchlfes. 

Ter conatus ibi coUo oare brachia circnm, 
Ter fruftra comprenfa manus efFug^t imago. 
Par levibus ventis volucrique fimillima fumno.* 
I would not be thought hereby to fay, that fpirit never 
does fignify a purely immaterial fubftance. In that fenfe 
the fcnpture, I take it, fpeaks, when it -fays God is a fpirit ; 
and in that fenfe 1 have ufed it ; and in that fenfe I have 
proved from my principles that there is a fpirltual fub- 
ftance 5 and am certain that there is a fpirltual immaterial 
liibkance : which is, 1 humbly conceive, a dire£l anfwer to 
your lorddiip's queftion in the beginning of this argument, 
viz. How we come to be certain that there are fpiritual 
fubltancesj^uppofing tliis principle to be true, that the fim- 
ple idv^as by fcnfation and reflc(Sion are the fole matter and 
foundation of all our reafoning ? But this hinders not, but 
that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfe£^ly immate- 
rial Spirit, fhoaild pleafe to give to a fyftem of very fubtile 
matter, fcrfe and motion, it might with propnety of fpeech 
be called fpirit, though materiality were not excluded out of 
its complex idea. Your lordlhip proceeds. It is faid indeed 
clfewhere,f that it is rtpugnant to the idea of fenfelefs mat- 
ter, that it (hould put into itfclf fenfe, perception, and knowl- 
edge. But this doih not reach the prcfcnt cafe ; which is 
not what matter can do of itfelf, but what matter prepared 
by a« omnipotent hand can do. And whar certainty can 
we have that he hath not done it ? We can ha^e none from 
tie ideas, for thofe are given up in this cafe, and confequent- 
ly we can have no certaiiity, upon thefe principles, whether 
wc have any fpiritual fub^u'.ncc within us or not. 
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not wherein thinking conGfts, nor to what fort of fub- 
llances the Almighty has been pleafed to give that 
power> which cannot be in any created being, but 

Your Icu-dfliip in this paragraph proves, that, from what I 
fay, we can have no certainty whether we have any fpiritual 
fubftance in us or not. If by fpiritual fubitancc your lord- 
Ihip means an insmaterial fub(lance in us, as you fpeak, I 
grant what your k)rd{hip fays is true, that it cannot upon 
thefe principles be demonftratcd. But I mud crave leave to 
fay at the feme time, that upon thefe p^iaciples it can be 
proved, to the higheft degree of probability. If by fpir- 
itual fubftance your lordfhip n\ean8 a thinking fubftance, I 
mull diffent from your lordfhip, and fay, that we can have 
a certainty, upon my principles, that there is a fpiritual fub- 
ftance in us. In fhort, my lord, upon my principles, i. e. 
from the idea of thinking, we can have a certainty that there 
is a thinking fubftance in us ; from hence we have a certain- 
ty that there is an eternal thinking fubftance. This think- 
ing fubftance, which has been from eternity, 1 have proved 
to be immaterial. This eternal, immaterial, thinking fub- 
ftance, has put into us a thinking iubftance, which, whether 
it be a material or immaterial fubftance, cannot be infallibly 
demonftratcd from our ideas ; though from them it may be 
proved, that it is to the higheft degree probable that it is 
immaterial. 

. Again, the biihop of Worcefter undertakes to prove from 
Mr. JLocke's principles, that we may be certain, " That the 
** firft eternal thinking Being, or omnipotent Spirit cannot, 
<* if he would give to certain fyftems of created fenllble 
•«* matter put together as he fees fit, forae degrees of fenfe, 
«* perception, and thought." 

To which Mr. Locke has made the following anfwer in 
his third letter. 

Your tirft argument I take to be this i that according to 
mC) the knowledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea 
of matter in general being a folid fubftance, and our idea of 
body a folid extended figured fubftance ; if I admit matter 
to be capable of thinking, I confound the idea of matter 
with the idea of a fpirit : to which I anfwer, No, no more 
than 1. confound the idea of matter with the idea of an horfe, 
when I fay that matter in general is a folid extended fub-^ 
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merely by the good pleafurc and bounty of the Crea- 
tor, For I fee no contradiftion in it, that the firft 
eternal thinking Being fhoutd, if he pleafed, give to 

fiance ; and that an horfe is a material animal^ or an extend^ 
cd folid fubflance with fenfc and fpontancous motioii. 

The idea of matter is an extended folid fubdance ; where- 
ever there i« fuch a fubftance, there is matter, and tile cf- 
fence of matter, whatever other qualiiies, not contained in 
that efience, it (hall pleafc God to fuperadd to it. For ex- 
ample, God createf? an extended folid fubftance, without the 
fuperadding any thing elfe to it, and fo we may coniider it 
at reft : to fome parts of it he fuperadds motion, but it has 
fiill the eflence of matter : other parts of it he frames into 
plants, with all the excellencies of vegetation, life, and beaa- 
ty, which is to be found in a rofe or peach tree, &c. above 
the cfTence of matter, in general, but it is ftiU but matter t 
to other parts he adds fenfc and fpontaneons motion, and 
thofe other properties that are td be found in an elephant. 
Hitherto it is not doubted but the power of God may go, 
and that the properties of a rofe, a peach, or an elephant, 
fuperadded to matter, change not the properties of matter 5 
biit matter is in thefe things matter ftill. But if one vcn-. 
ture to go one ftep farther and fay, God may give to mat> 
ter thought, reafon, and volition, as well as fenfe and fpon- 
tancous motion, there are men ready prefently to limit the 
power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do 
it ; becaufe it deftroys the eflence, or chs^nges the eflential 
properties of matter. To make good which aflertion, they, 
have no more to fay, but that thought and reafon are not 
included in the eflence of matter. 1 grant it ; but whatev-. 
er excellency, not contained in its eflence, be fuperadded to^ 
matter, it does not deftroy the eflence of matter, if it leaves 
k an extended folid fubftance ; wherever that is, there is the 
eflence of matter ^ and if every thing ot greater perfeftion, 
fuperadded to fuch a fubftance, deftroys the eflence <^ mat-^' 
ter, what will become of the eflence of matter in a plant or 
an animal, whofe properties far exceed thofe of a merfe ex-^. 
tended folid fubftance ? 

But it is farther urged, that we cahnot conceive how 
matter can think. I grant it ; but to argue from thence, 
that God therefore cannot give to matter a faculty of think-, 
ing» is to fay God's omnipotency is limited to a narrow. 
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certain fyftems of created fenfelefs matter put togeth- 
er, as he thinks fit, fome degrees of fenfe, percep- 
tion and thought : though,, as I think, I have prov- 

compafs, becaufe maV& underftanding is fo ; and brln^ 
down God's infiJiitc power to the fize of our capacities. If 
God can give no power to any parts of matter, but what 
men can account for from the effencc of matter in general ; 
i£ all fttch qualities and properties muft deflroy the effence, 

* or change the effential properties of matter, which are to 
our conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive to be the 
natural coufequence of that elFence ; it is plain, that the ef- 
fence of matter is deftroyed, and its effential properties 
changed, in mod of the fenfible parts of this our fyftem. 
For it is vifiblc, that all the planets have revolutions about 

^ certain remote centres, which I would have any one ex- 
plain, or make conceivable by the bare effence, or natural 
powers depending on the effence of matter in general, with- 
out fbmetliiag added to that effence, which we cannot con- 
ceive ; for the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the 
attraiSkion' of matter by matter, is all that can be faid in the 
cafe ; either of which it is above our reach to derive from 
the effence of matter or body in general ; though one of 
thefe two muif unavoidably be allowed to be fuperadded in 
this ioffance to the effence of matter in' general. The ora- 
nipQtent Creator advifed not with us in the making of the 
world, and his way« arc not the lefs excellent, becaufe they 
are paii finding out. 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is 
not doubted to be wholly material ; and yet he that will 
look into it, will obferve excellencies and operations in this 
part of matter, which he will not find contained in the ef- 
fence of matter in general, nor be able to conceive how they 
can be produced by it. And will he therefore fay, that the 
effence of matter is deftroyed in them, becaufe they have 
properties and operations not contained in the effential prop- 
erties of matter as matter, nor explicable by the efllnce of 
matter in general ? 

Let us advance one ftep farther, and we fhall in the ani- 
mal world meet with yet greater perfedions and properties, 
no ways explicate by the effence of matter in general If 
the omnipotent Creator had not fuperadded to the earth, , 
which produced the irrational animals, qualitici for fu.paff- 
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tA^iib. 4. cb. 10. § 14. it is no lefs than'a contradt^fl ion to 
Aippofe matter (which is evidently in its own nature 
void of fenfe and thought) ihould be that eteriial (itk 

ing tbofe of the dull dead earth, out of which they were 
made, life, fenfe, and fpontaneous motion, nobler qualities 
than were before in it, it had ilill remained rude fenfidirifi 
matter ; and if to the individuals of each fpecies he had not 
fuperadded a power of propagation, the fpecies had peiifhed 
with thofe individuals : but by thefe eHTences or properties of 
eacli fpecies, fupcradd«;d to the matter which they were 
made of, the cffeace or properties of matter in general wcee 
not dellroyed or changed, any more than any thing that wa« 
in the individuals before was deflroyed or changed by the 
power of generation, fuperadded to them hy the firfl. bene- 
didlion of the Almighty. 

In all fuch cafes, the fuperinducemeat of greyer per&c* 
ttons and nobler qualities deftroys nothing of the eflence or 
perfedions that were there before ; uidefs there can be ihow* 
ed a manifeft repugnancy between them : but all the proof 
offered for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how mat- 
ter, without fuch fupetudded perfe^ions, can produce fucheiv 
feds ; which is, in truth, no more than tofay, matter in gen* 
era], or every part of matter, as matter, has them not ; but 
is no reafon to prove, that God, if he pleafes^ cannot £ii|»er« 
add them to fome parts of matter, unleis it can be proved to 
be a contradiction, that God (hould give to fome parts of 
matter qualities and perfedions, which matter in geneiml bat 
not ; though we cannot conceive how matter is invefted 
with them, or how it operates by virtue of thofe new endow* 
ments ; nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, whilil we 
limit all its operations to thofe qualities it had befbrct and 
would explain them by the known properties of matter in 
general, without any fuch induced perfedions. For, if this 
be a right rule of reafoning, to deny a thing to be, becauie 
we cannot conceive the manner how it comes to be ; I (hall 
defire them who ufe it to (lick to this rule, and fee what work 
it will mal^e both in divinity as well as philofophy : and 
whether they can advance any thing more in favour of fcep* 
ticifm. 

For to keep within the prefcnt fubjeA of the power of 
thinking and felf-motion, bellowed by omnipotent power in 
fome parts of matter : the objedion to this is, I canaot cob* 
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tliinking Being. What certainty of knowledge can 
amy one have that fome perceptions, fuch as, v. g. pleaf- 
«ire and pain, Ihould not be in fome bodies thcmfelves, 

ceiye how matter fhould think. What is the confequencc ? 
£rgo, God cannot give it a power to tbink. Let this iland 
£c^ a good reafbn, and then proceed in- other cafes by the 
fiiine. You cannot conceive how matter can attra£^ matter 
at any diftance, much lefs at the diftance of 1,000,000 miles ; 
ergo, God cannot give it fuch a power : you cannot con- 
ceive how matter fhould feel, or move itfclf, or afiedl an im- 
m^tenal being, or be moved by it ; ergo, CSrod cannot give 
k fuch powers : which is in effeft to deny gravity, and the 
revolution of the plants about the fun ; to make brutes mere 
machines, without fenfe or fpontaneous motion ; and to al« 
low^man neither fenfe nor voluntary motion. 

Cet us apply this rule one degree farther. You cannot 
conceive how an extended folid fubflance fhould think, 
therefore God cannot make it think : can you conceive 
how your own foul, or any fubftance. thinks ? You find in- 
deed that you do think, and fo do I ; but 1 want to be 
toTd Im)w the a^on of thinking is performed : this, I con- 
£eff , is beyond my conception ; and I would be glad any 
«ae, who conceives it, would expkin it to roe. God, I 
find, has given me this faculty 5 and fmcc I cannot but be 
oenviiiced c^ his power in this inftance, which though I ev- 
ery nftoment experimcttt in myfelf, yet I cannot conceive the 
maimer of ; what would it be lefs than an infolent abfurdi- 
ty, to deny his power in other like cafes, only for this rea- 
fon, becaufe I cannot conceive the nmnner how ? 

To explain this matter a little farther : God has created 
a fubibmce ; let it be, for example, a folid extended fub- 
ftaace. is God bound to give it, befides being, a power of 
adUon \ that, I think, nobody will fay : he therefore may 
leave it in a ftate ef inaftivity, and it will be neverthelefs a 
fubftance ; for a6lion is not neceffaiy to the being of any 
Aibftance that God does create God has like wife created 
aod made to exiil, de novo, an itnmaterial fubilance, which 
will not lofe its being of a fubftar.ce, though God fhould be- 
ftow on it nothing more but this bare hcing, without giving 
it any a^ivity at all Here anc now two diflincSl fubllances, 
the one material, the other immaterial, both in a ftate of per- 
fed ioadivity. Now I aik, what power God can give to 
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after a certain manner modified and mored, as well 
as that they (hould be in an immateria] fubftance, u}^ 
on the motion of the parts of body ? Body, as f ar aa 

one of thefc fubftanccs •(fnppofing them to retain the fame 
diflin^ natures that they had as fubfbincet in their ftate of 
inaftivity) which he ca«not gire to the other ? In that (tatc, 
it is pkin, neither of them thinks 5 for tluoking being an 
a6Hon, it cannot be denied, that God can put an end to any 
a6Hon of any created fubftance, without annihilatffig of the 
• fubftance whereof it is an action ; and if it be fo> he can al* 
fo create or give exiftence to fuch a fubilance, withoiu givs- 
ing that fubftance any adion at all. By the fame reafon it 
is pUin, that neither of them can moveitfelf : now, I ^woould 
afk, why Omnipotency cannot give to either of theie fub* 
ftances, which are equally in a ftate of perfcft inadlivity, the 
fame power that it can give to the other ? Let it be, for ex« 
ample, that of fpontaneous or felf-motion, which is a power 
that it is fuppofed God can give to an un£olid fubftance, but 
denied that he can give to foHd fubftance. 

If it be afked, why they limit the omnipotency of God, 
in reference tathe one rather than the other -of thefe fcdb- 
ftances ? all that can be tead to it is, that they cannot con* 
ceive, how the A>lid fybftanee ftiouid ever be able to move it- 
' felf. And as little, fay I, are they able to concetve^how a 
created unfolid fubftance ftK>uld move itfe]£ But there may 
be fomething in an immaterial fubftance, that you do not 
know. I grant it ; and in a material one too : for example, 
gravitation of matter towards matter, and in the feveral pro- 
portions obiervable, inevitably ftiows, that there is fome- 
thing in matter that we do not underftand, unleiis we can 
conceive felf-motion in matter ; or an inexplicable and in- 
uconceivable attradiion in matter, at immenfe, almoft incom- 
prehenfible diftances : it muft therefore be confeifed, that 
there is fomething in folid, as wdl as unfolid fubftances, 
that we do not troderftand.. But this we know, that they 
may each of them have their diftind^ beings, without any 
aAivity fupeiadded to them, unlefs you will deny, that. God 
can take from any being its power of ading, which it is prob- 
able will be thought too prefumptuous for any one to do ; 
and I fay, it is as hard to conceive felf-motion in a created 
immateria], as in a material being, confider it bow you will : 
and therefore this it no reafon to deny OouiipQteBcy to be 
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"we can conoem, being able only to ftrike and affetfl' 
body ; and motion^ according to the iHmoil reach of 
our ideasy being able to produce nothing but motion ; 

able to give a power of fdf-motion ft> a material fubflancef 
if he pleafesi as well at to an iminaterial ; iince neither of 
them can haye it from themfelves, nor can we conceive how 
it can be in cither of them. 

The fame is vifible in the other operation of thinking 1 
both thefe fubftances may be made, and exift without 
thought ; neither of them has, or can have the power of 
thinking from itfelf ; God may give it to either of them» 
according to the good pleafure of his omnipotency ; and in 
which ever of thim it is, it is equally beyond our capacity 
to conceive^ how either of thefe fubftances thinks. But for 
diat/eaibny to deny that God, who had power enough to 
give them both a-being out of nothing, can by the (ame om« 
u^tency, g^ve them what other powers and perfefUons he 
pkafes, has no better foundation than to deny his power of 
creation, becaufe we cannot conceive how it is performed : 
and there, at laft, this veay of reafoning muft terminate. 

That Omnipotency cannot make a fubftance to be folid 
and not UAidi at the fame time, I think with due reverence 
we may fay ; but that a folid fubftance may not have qual- 
ities, perfe^ioiis, and powers, which have no natural or vifi- 
bly neceflary connexion with folidity and extenfion, is too 
mnch for us (who are but of yefterday, and know nothing) 
to be pofitive in. If Go4 cannot join things together by . 
connexions inconceivable to us, we muft deny even the con- 
liAency and -being of matter itfelf ; fince every particle, of it 
having fome bulk, has its parts conne£^ed by ways incon- 
ceivable to us. So that all the dilBculties that are raifed a- 
gainft the thinking of matter, from our ignorance, or narrow 
conceptions, Hand not at all in the way of the power of God, 
if hepleafes to ordain it fo ; nor prove any thing againft his 
having a^uaHy endued fome parcels of matter, fo difpofed 
as he thinks fit, with a facnhy of thinking, till h can be 
(hown, that it contains a contradi£):ion to fuppofe it. 

Though to me fenfation be comprehended under thinking 
in general, yet in the foregoing difcourfe, 1 have fpoke of 
feaie in brutes, as diilin6l ixom thinking ; becaufe your lord- * 
Ihip^ as I rentember, fpeaks of fenfe 4n brutes. But here I 
take hbertj^O' dl»ferve» that if your iordihip allowt btuict 
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to tlm wliea we aBpw ife te pro4iicf pbafinit m ^ia, 
or the idea of ^colouT ov fe«M»d» we* suw fiiin to ^pill 
i^ reafbn^ go b^y^nd our idmn^ suiit attribiite k 

t^htm fieatatiMv it will ftdfeiRS Ah/K tlMt Oodc» a»4 
doth give to fioine parcels oi antler a power of ponocptios 
aiidthiidpDg} ortbaiatta]»imaliBka«oia«tt8rial9aiD4coiil«» 
quently, according to your lord(hip» ioaniortal &vJb> as weB 
sy Vien; and to bsf that ftsas^aad mitca^ ftc haic-imiBortal 
fouls as well as mca, w3i pc^bljc^ he l ae b e d oa as goings a 
yaatway to icant an hypotHisfist 

I hawthecn.preuy large in mahing thisaaatisv phen, thai 
ihcy; who am » iorward to beftow* han^ eea&iraa or names 
ofi> th^ qpiiMons oS tho& who dife from^hem, may soafider 
in^lhcr loflaetincfr they»ai]& not immds d^oto thdr^ gw» ; and 
that thoy ma^r he pcrfaaded a Bt&^o temper that hea^ 
which» fuppofing the truth in tbeis cnnreo^ <^iiu<me> gt?es 
dMra (as they think), a tight to \a^ wlu/mipatalioiis they 
jideaie on thofe who would. &irly- eacamine the Mfounde diey 
ftand upon, far talking wi^i a fiippofition and iafeiittitioDS> 
that truth and knowledge, nay^ and vehgioQ too, ftaad and 
fall with their fyilemsy is at bcii'lMit an irepeFioua way of 
begging the queiliooy and aiTuming to themfeliFesy under the 

fcetenoe o^ zeal for the caufe^of God^ a title toiafyKhiKty. 
t is very becoming, that men's, zeal for tmtK ihouM ga as 
far as their proofs, but not go for prooft themfthpes. He 
that attacks received opinions with, c^y thing but ftiUr aFgn- 
ments^ may, I own, be juilly fufpeded not to mdin well, 
nor to be led by the love of truth ; but the fame may he 
faid of him too, who fo defends them. An error is nc^ tlic 
bettar for being common, nor truth Uie woi^- for having 
lain negle^ed : and if it ware put to the vote any where k 
the world, I doubt, as things are managed, whether truth 
would have the majority^aticaft whil(lthea«thortty of nieR| 
and not the examination of things, mnft be kz mcTSwt. 
The imputation of fcepticifm, and thofe- broad ^iGmuatsons 
to render what I have writ (ufpeded^ fo f»equent> as 'i£ that 
were the great bufinefs of all this pains you have been at 
about me, has made me hy thus much, my brd, va^ier as 
my fenfe of the vray to eftabiifh truth in its fu!l force and 
Ikisiuty, than that 1 think the vrorld will need to havei a«y 
thing faid to it, to make it diftinguifli between^ your lord*- 
ihip'^ and my dc^ in wrtting, which therefore 1 fecurdy 



iMnt tb Ike jfid^em t^ tte ttt^cts tm4 ifHtlft to the nrg^:. 

Hiai iiem libi^AMp -amAd it^f^ ^^m i^y H^ of ^mr, of 
JSt^rVfs M iietititfy ntA fi«m t*st ]^of^t of *feftHiAk^. Ytm 
ft#c, ♦^Hfe^ dWI ifiy tfcli 6f*berty^*gr*fe^'ith th?e Hea 

«f jthclM^p««iiiMi. * But 1 ^aih fiwft )[!<yftvlftii>8l hf 1^6 judi- 
c;li«^ 9iIn l^fv^A^ i»c»«ij^M%<!^t« HftK^ tMt ft ^ ¥06 1)<^ 

aprefumptioa to limit God'*p«fWft- aitMs|3ttlT5% 5y %\y We* 
mm emeepi^fsts^ l%^i|^^ai:$iM^*inM«-t»wa^^^^ter, 

Wf ^foff% ^^iAMki^^M/t to 4li^ %lS6t dftly b ^i!!ib^ft¥atibh Mkf 
iBo^t^Kb^ if ii« )^a^^ |m Mo lERTiSkl ^«i<*^r%v ik&4 Wa)r^ '^ 
ef w ;ii i tel» » «tMiye irlMit ^tt be He^Wd fi^movrr i'd^ df t)^^, 
iHl- fiMI te l»{4ailftd b/>Hlat ^v^ knO^V ^f mXttY^ but alTo ^h 
«IMl««fli8ttabltv VW^tMTt "^^^^^ ^^^t>l^ lhft»jl^ iht^ ^ l9aV 
4ftli% Ibi Alvd^btftftm in XlSi \iHt tdlti)^ 1^ tt^ <S«mlt) t 
«lfi Uke 'iXat to hdfVe tlidt ^legt k^m&e^. 

A^^Mf^«%lb<««iiwfe, yo^ loh^p ^^^ |Wliatt is 

«&h«f tt ftiitltri But %hat €k>d eani^ ^6>^ ^ (bt^ 
MN«lb «f iiiMt«i> iL fbmk bf tMHki^g^ a^<d VHtl^ it iblf^^it- 
ltii(»ttAitif^ #ttl W¥t^ be proi^ by itfking) flfbw $9 it ^ffi- 
btt to «it>fi«li«hd that tmpt b6% (k&iAd ^ttHyfit th^t^ doth 

JNMtoli?fe ? 'f faft %eakn^<f6 bf ^»eA- a^di^fibft I g^HI ih the- 

€*iet i c^feh m m\id) m ye^ ^te^Os t%%t #e ^ai^iH)t co^*. 
^{¥t iimvt & f^ll> are^ nbf h<»#*^ tihMtd dHiated fiMahee 
^kitikb ; bat thi^ Weltkt)^ of OUr dpjpreh&ftfiom i^chi^ii not 
tUfc ^#di- &€ Gl$d, whol^ W««kii^ i^ ftMhg^lbaii ftity tbing 

t«ttr iH^timiAit ft^fti iMmai^ v¥t bdi^ ih thk qiieftldo, 

I ||If k Aay be in theyt^vm tof ftWm^i- to thinMj bbW cWnfes ft 

tobe io im^offible for Attrb or^^Hi^ bbdfes ^ the btnteto 
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reafon hare we to conduck, that he could not order 
them as well to be produced in a fubjefl we cannol 
ooncei?e capable of thenit a^ well as in a fubjed we 

have, to ealarge their ideat hf abftradion I Anf. Tim fccaf 
to fuppofe, that I place thiaking within tbe natural power 
6f matter. If that be your neaniag, my ]ord» I nerer fkf% 
nor fttppo&y that all matter hat natun^y in it a Acuity of 
thinkingy but the dired contrary. "But if you mean that 
certain parcels of matter, ordered by the Dime power, 2» 
feems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from hk 
omnipoteacy the faculty of thinking ; that, indeed, I &y $ 
aad that betag gianted, theanfwer to your cpieftion iseafy; 
fiace, if Omnipotency can fpL^t thought to any fohd fub- 
ftaace, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give that 
faculty in a higher or lower deg^^, as it pkafes Um, wh» 
kaovirs what dupofition of the fubje^ is fuited to fuch a par- 
ticular way or degree of thinking. 

Another argument to prove, that God camnot endue any 
pafcd of matter with the faculty of thkking, is taken fiionf 
thofe words of mine, ^wheoe I (how, by what connexion of 
ideas we may come to know, that God i% an immaterial fnb* 
ftance. They are thefe, <' The idea of an eternal a&ual 
** knowing b^g, with the idea of iBaaata:iality, by ^ in- 
*< tervcntioQ of the idea of matter, and of its a^ial divifioi^ 
** divifibility, and want of perception,^' ftc From whence 
your lordftup thus argues, {jHere ths^^wantof perception is 
owned to be fo efiential to matter, that God is therefore poxk*^ 
eluded to beimmateriaL Anf. Per^pdon and knowledge 
in that one eternal being, where it has its fource, it is v^& 
mud be effentially in£eparable from it ; therefore the aduat 
want of perception in fo great a pai4 of the particular par- 
cels of matter, is a demonftration, that the firft being, from 
whom perception and knowledge are infeparaUe, is not mat- 
ter : how bx this makes the want of perception an efientii^ 
property of matter, I vnll not dtfpute ; it fuffices that it 
fhows, that perception is not an effential property of mat- 
ter ; and therefore matter cannot be that eternal original be-> 
ing to which perception aad knowledge are eiTentiaL Mat- 
t^, 1 fey, naturally 'n without perception : ergo, fap your 
lordfhip, want of perception is an eflential property of mat- 
ter, and God does not change the .effential properties of, 

• ill Letter. f ift Anfwcr. 



cMxmot conceiTe tke motioti of matttr cad «nf wty 
c^MTdie ttpoa P I fay not this^ ^t I WouU any tvay 
Ic^a the belief of thefour§ immateriality < lam^ot 

lliiiigR, their nature remaimi^. From.wbeiice you iofer* 
that Ood cannot beilow on any parcel of matter (tbe nature 
of matter remainkg) a faculty of thinkiilg. li the rules d 
logic, fince my days, be iR>t changedi t may fafely deny thia 
cdnfs^Knoe. Fen* an argumeBt that runs thus, C^od does 
not $ ergo» hecanaoti 1 was taughtJ^rhen I firft caaae to the 
uoiTerfity, would not hold. For j never faid Cqd did ; but* 
*<< That I fee no contradidioa in it, that he ibould, if be 
<< pieaiedy gke to fome fyftems of f<^elcf6 matter a faculty. 
^ of thbkiag;'^ and I know nobody before Des Carte% 
that ever pretended to (how that t^iere was any oontradidionr 
in it* So that at wcMrft, my not being able to fee in matter 
any fuch mcapaoity, as makes it impoffible for Omnipotency, 
to beftow on it a facidty of thiiiking, makes me oppofitc 
oidy to the CarteBaHs. For, as far as I have feen or heard* 
the fathers of the chri^an church never pretended to dem^. 
onibate that matter was incapably to receive a power of fen* 
fation, perception and thinking, from the hand of the om- 
nipotent Creator. Let us therefpre, if you plea£e, fuppofe 
tbe form of your argumentatioa r^ht, and that your knd-H 
fb^ means, Grod cannot : and then, if your argunaent be 
good, it proves, that God could not give to Balasun's afs a 
powo- to fpeak to his poafter as he did ; for the want of ra- 
tional dilcourfe being natursd to that fpeaes, it h Imt for 
your lordfhip to. call it an eflential property, and then God 
cannot change the eflential properties of things, their nature 
remaining ; whereby it is proved, that God cannot, with all 
his omnipc^ency, give ta an afs a power to fpeak as Balaam's 
dfd. 

You {a7,f my lord. You do not fet bounds to God's Qm«^ 
iii|fotency : for he may, if he ^eafe, change a body into an 
immaterial fubftance, i. e. take away from a fubfkance the ib- 
lidity which it had before, and which made it matter, and 
rfien give it a faculty of thinking, which it had not before^ 
and which makes it a fpirit, the iame fubftance remaining^) 
For if the fubftance remains not, body is not changed into 
an inunaterial fubftance, but the folid fubftance, and all be* 
kmging to it, is annihilated, and an immaterial f\d)ftance cre^ 
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here fpeaking of probabilky, but knowledge \ and I 
think not only^ that it becomes the modefty of pfaik>f- 
dpby not to pronounce magifterially, where we want 

ftted» which is not a change of one thing into another, but 
the deftroying of one, and making another de noTO. In Hdi 
change therefore of a body or material fubftance into an iai- 
material, let iis obferve thefe diftin^ confiderations. 

Firft, iroti fay, God may, if he pleafes, take away from « 
foHd fubftance folidity, which is that which makes it a mate- 
rial fubftance or body ; and may make it an immaterial fub- 
'fiance, i. e. a fubftance without folidity. But this prnration 
of one quality gives it not another ; the baie taking away a 
tewer or lefs noble quality does not give it an h%heror no- 
bler ; that muft be the gift of God. For the bare prin^ 
tion of one, and a meaner quality, cannot be the pofition of 
an higher and better ; tmlefs any one will fay, thaf cogita- 
tion, or the power of thinking, reftihs from the natare of 
A}bftance itfetf j which if it db, then whcreter there is fub- 
ftance, there muft be cogitation, or a power of thinking; 
Here tlien, upon your lord&hlp*^9 own principles, is an imrnai-^ 
terial fubftance without the faculty of thmfcing. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God: may gi^pe 
to this fubftance, thus deprived of folidity, a faculty of 
thinking ; for you fuppofe it made capable of that, by benig 
made immateHal ; whereby you allow, that the fame numer* 
ical fubftance may be fometimes wholly incogitativc, or with- 
out a power of thinking, and at other times perfc^Hy "Cogf- 
rative, or endued with a power of thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it folidity^ 
and make it material again. For, I conclude, it will not he: 
denied, thaV God can make it again whai it was before.— 
Now I crave leaive to afk your lordfhip, why God„ having- 
given to this fubftance the facidty of thinking after folidity 
was taken from it, cannot reftore to it folidity again without 
taking away the faculty of thinking > When you have re- 
folved this, my lord, you wifl have proved it impoffflilc for 
God's omnipotence to give a folid fubftance a faculty of 
thinking ; but till then, not having proved it impoffible, and 
yet denying that God can do it, is to deny that he can .do 
what is in itfe!f poffiWe ; which, as 1 hunibly conceive, is- 
vsfiWy to (et bounds to God's omnipotency, though you fay 
here* you do not fet bounjda to. God's omnipotcncy. 
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that eyidence that can produce knowledge ; bttt alfb^ 
tkit k is of ttfe lo us to ^ifcern b«w far our knowl- 
edge does reach : for the ftate we are at prefent ia» 

H I ihodd imitate your lordfhip's wvf o£ writing» I (honld 
iMt omit to bring in Epicurus haf<e» and take notice that this 
was his way, Deum verbis ponere, re toUere ; and then add, 
that I am certain you do not think he promoted the great 
ends of religion smd morality. For it is with fuch candid 
and kind iniinuatioos as thefe, that you bring in both 
*Hobbes and f Spinofa mto your difeoui^ here about God's 
being aUe, if he pleafe, to give to ibme parcels of matter, 
ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of thinking : neither of 
thofe authors having, as appears by any parages you bring 
out of them, faid any thing to this queftion, nor having, as 
it feems, any other bufinefs here, but by their names fkilfuU 
ly to give that charader to my book, with which you would 
recommend it to the world. 

I pretend not to inquire w^at meafure of zeal, nor for 
what, guides your lor^hip's pen in fuch a way of writing, 
as yours has all along been with me : only I cannot but 
confider, what reputation it would give to the writings of 
the fathers of the church, if the^^ (hould think truth required, 
or religion allowed them to imitate fuch patterns. But God 
be thanked, there be thofe amongft them who do not admire 
Ihch ways of managing the caufe of truth or religion ; they 
being fenfible that if every one, who believes or can pretend 
be hath truth on his fide, is thereby antt^iorilied, without 
proof, to infinuate whatever may ferve to prejudice men's: 
n^ds againft the other fide, there will be great ravage made 
Ota charity and practice, withoi^ any gain to truth or knowl- 
edge : and that the liberties frequently taken by difputants 
to. do fo, may have been the caufe that the world in all ages 
has received fo much harm, and fa little advantage nook 
controverfics^in religion. 

Thefc are the arguments which your lordfhip has brought 
t^ confute one hjmg in my book. By other' pafiages in it ; 
which therefore being all but argumenta ad homiaem^ if they 
did prove what they do not, are of no other ufe, than to gain 
a victory over me : a thing ntethinks, io much beneath your 
lordfhip, that it does not deferve one of your pages. Tho 
queftion is» whether God can, if he pleafes, beftow on wf 
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not Mn^ that of Yifion> we mafti in many tinng9, 
OMitefit' ourfelr^s wJih faitb and probaAility ; and in 
the prefcm qucftion, about the imtkiattfrialky ^ dK 

patcd of mattcTt onic^rd a» li< thniks ^, a ^iciihy ^ peHrGBp^ 
tfDA atid thtaki^g. You iaj,^ you Idok «ipoa a fHil^iM 
h^nem to be of dimgerooB con(«<)oenoet as to the ffroat todt 
of reUgioQ And morality. If tbk ht ib, my tordy i ^ikk 
one may well inronder, ^y yonr lordfhi^ bas brought ao 4iw 
gam^nti to eftablifh the tnitb itfeif whiob you look on to 
be of filch dangeradft cdnfeqaeficc to be iniftaken ia ) \t0L 
hove (pent fo many pa j^s only in a perfoael Inattei^ in efi- 
dsaiFOttiJng to Oiot^) that 1 bad bcoafifttisciea » ny book | 
wkkrk if any fuck thing hid been Ihoared, the i^ueftioa 
would be ftiil as far firom btiag decided^ aod the dafig^ of , 
mtftakkig about it as Hitle prereatedt as if notbiog of aU thit 
had beea faid. If therefore your krdAiip'« dare of tkfc great 
ends of religion and morality have (hade you think it Bec«^ 
fary to ckar this queftion> die world has rea(ba to coRoliak 
there is little to be find ^gaiiWt Ulat propofilioa Whieh ie V» 
bolibifnd in nly book^ ooticenirng the poffibilky^ that iam» 
pircds of matter might be fo ordered by Omnipoteacfe:, at 
to be endued with a faculty pf thinkings if Ood (b pledM ; 
fiiKe. your lord(hip't concern for the ptoaiotrng the great 
ends of fehgion and morality, has riot eaibkd you to pro- 
duce one argument agatnft a propO^tioa that yOu think of 
fo dangerous confequence to them. 

And here I crave letfre to obferte| tkit though io your 
title pag6 yoa promife to ptore, ^«l tay notioii of idc^ k 
iaooniifteat whk kfeif, (which if it were, it cOuldkai^y 
be prot^ to be iBfconfifteat with aay thing elie) and with 
the articles of the chriftiaa 6tith % yet your attempts all a- 
loag hate been tfo prore me» m fame pa^l^tgel of my book, 
inccufiftcnt with mylelf, whhout having flhN^Wn aoy propo* 
fitlon in my book inconfiileat with any article of the ehoii^ 
tiafi faith. « 

I think your lordihip had indeed made ui^ of one argunaent 
of your owtt s but it is fuch an one, that I eonfefs 1 do not 
fee how it Vi apt much to promote rdigion> efpeciaUy the 
^ diriftian religion, founded On rcvelatibn, I fliall fct down 
your lordfliip's words, that they may be confidered : you 
ftyit tkat you are of opinion, that the great end* of religioa 
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foxAi if OUT faculties cannot arrive at demon (Irative 
certainty»we need not think it ilrange. All the great 
eiicl3 of morality and religion are well enough fecured^ 

Old iporalky are beft fecured by.the proofs of the iinmor- 
tality of the foidfixMn its nature aad properties ; and which 
y#u think proTe it immaterial. Your lordOiip does not 
qoeftion whether God can give immortality to a material 
fubftance ; but you fay it takes off very much from the evi* 
dence of imrnortaUty, if it depend wholly upon God's giv- 
ing that» which of its own nature it is not capable of} &c« 
So likewifie you i&y,* If a man canaol be certain, but that 
aiattcr may think, (as I affirm) then what becomes of the 
Ibul's immateriality (and condequently immortality) from its 
operations I But for all this, fay 1, his affurance of faith re* 
mains on its own, bafis. Now you appeal to any man of 
ieafe, whether the finding the uncertainty of his own princi'« 
pleSf which he wrat upon, in point of reafon, doth not^ 
weaken the credibility of thefe nindamental articles, when 
they are confidercd purely as matters of faith \ For before^ 
there was a natmral credibility in them on account of.reafbn^ 
but by going on wrong grounds of certainty,, all that is loll,, 
mnd^toftead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever^ 
Aiul if the evidence of faith- fall fo much fhdrt of that.o£ 
iea£»il,it tmifi needs have lefs effect upon men's, minds, when, 
the fobforviency of reafon is taken away ( as it mnft be 
when the grounds of certainty by reafon are vanifhed^ I& 
it at all probable, that he who finds his reafon deceive himt 
in iiich fundamental points, {hall have his faith ftand firm and 
umnoveable on the account of revdation- \ For in matters o£ 
tevelation there nnift be fome antecedent principles fuppof* 
ed, before we can believe any thing on the account, of \u < > 
More to the fame purppfe wc have Tome pages farther, 
where, from fome of my words your lerdfhip fays,f you 
cannot but obferve, that we have no certainty upon my, 
grounds, that felf-confcioufnefs depends upon an individual 
immaterial fubftance, and confequently that a material fub^ 
ftaace may, according to my priociplcs, have felfconfciour^ 
nefs in it ; at lead, that I am not certain of the contrary. 
Whereupon your lordihip bids me confider, whether this 
doth not a Uttle affed the whole article of the rcfurredion. 
What does all this tend to, but to make the world behevc 
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witbout phUofophicai proofs of die foufs iihmataM- 
tty : fince it is evident, that he who made 4i8 at firft 
bc^in to £ub(ift here fetifible intelligent beings^ ^mik 

that I faaire kffeficd the ertd^iility of t)ie imwbitii&ty ^^dat 
fcnil» an^ the refurredioo, by faying^, tiMt thoogb k be Moft 
highly probable, that the foul is imtaaten^, y^ «ipon Wf 
principles it tannot be demoaArated $ becanfe it is not vee^ 
poSible to God*s oinnif>oteAcy, if he pledcs, «6 bdbw ^ 
ea (bttw pawls of matter, tikpofed as he fees fit, a hecvkcf 
of thhikiog^ 

Thb your aeaiHatioa of tny k&feiTi^ the ^tiiik/iktj J 
tbHe artitfha t>f faiHi, is fbutidei ota tys, than tire Vrti^k tff 
Ihc immofitality tyf t^ foal afoaitt of ics a^Mky^ If It Itt 
attomd, thai its fm'mattrkiiiry.(#hk:h is^e filppo^ed pn«f 
Irvai ntafsn aad philafophy «f its immbifaUt]^) cttMiot l« 
doMnilrated fmiii aatwril nNif(0» : whkh affiMMHKiif yimr 
lardflup'a^ bottoms^ as I han«b1y ooai^ei^, t>D thi^ that lii* 
wc ftvektion abKes of in credib^ty ia all %h^e lAifkiM ii 
propofts prbpbrtk)iiably as huinaa Wl£b^ fii^i t& fwppofk 
the teftimoay af a«k Ahd ail ihat-ywr i»Nifiii|>Jiv tholb 
p^iffiiges has faidi T)ifhea taamta«d, \»iU^ I ^p^t^, be 4ilii»i 
to impoia tlnu iMMth, via. Ji>»es &>d pwfnfe any tytt^«» 
liiaakiAd to lye bdte^d } it is ^sviry ^t wid tmtible td M 
bclitred, if tta&m «:an d^iAbHnAmt% it to be true. But M 
b«Knan mafoa come ihoit ia theeafe, aad eanAM make k ottty 
its dredibility is thereby ieffened f which is in effitd to -fey) 
that the rcracity of God is aot a i»§a »bd fare fo««Kiatk>A of 
frith to rely tfpon, withotit the totidun^nt tdHnftony df kts^ 
foa ; ie. vrith rtvereiK^ be it fp6k«ts Ood U loot to be be<i 
lievtti on his own iford, utikfe what bte NVeais be lA tUttf 
credible, a^ might be believ<od v^ithom bka. 

-■ If this be a \vay^ to pn>iiK>te religiotiv the dhiiftiafi reti^n^ 
ia all its articles, 1 akn iK)t forry that it is ti^ a way to hm 
fouTid in any 6f .my writings ; f^r 1 ifnagiae aay ^n|r tiise 
this would (and I (hould think deferved to) haVe Other tttkt 
than bare fcepticifm bdflowed upon it, and would have fa^d 
n<) fmall outcry ag^inft any orte, who h tt^ tb b« fuppofed 
t4> be in the right in all that he fays, ahd foLasay leetffdy foy 
what he plcJifes. Such «« I, the pit>fenum valgus, who taioe 
too much upon us, if ^ye Would caamiae, have odthiag to 
do but to hearken and beliere, though what he faid (baaU- 
fubvcrt the very foundations of the chriftian faith. 
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fov ferera^ y^aars Gonttmied us in foch a ftacs; caii.anik 
will reftore us to the like ftate of fenlibilityuin'aBOthep 
i^orlcH sind make us capable tbere to rtacehre the let^ 

"WhoLt I have above cAfervedv . is fo yifAAj contained la 
fom lordihip^ a^ameoty duet when i met with it in youi* 
^§wct to my fiiii letter, itfoemed {b ftrange for a man o£ 
^UE lordflUp's diaTa£ter> and in^ a difpute in defence of the 
^O^rkie Gi tiie Tiistty^ that I qouM hardly perfuade niyfel^ 
hvA h waft a. flip of yoar pea r but when I found it in your- 
Second, letter^ made ufle of a^in, and ferioufty enlarged a«^ 
ao anguaaeot ol weight to be mfifted upon, I was convinced^ 
thai: it wat a principle that you heartily embraced, how little 
fiHffOurabk foever it was to the articles of the chriftian relig- 
kaD^ and^partieukrlyrthofe which yoii undertook to defend. 

1 deiire. my readier to pcrufe the pailages as they Hand in- 
your Icttera themfelves, and f^e %hether What you fay in 
thcA docft not amount to this : that a. rafvelettion from God 
18 HKM» oK-leii credible, accovdRfig as* it has a ftronger or 
wcAc9' Goufimatioa fbom human reafoo. F6r, 

1. Yot» lordihip fay8,«^. you do.not queftion whether God 
ttu» giva-inHBortality to a m^terial^ fUblkance ; but you fuy it 
l9luea oflP YCty much from theendeace of immortality, if it 
depends: ¥iholly upon^ God's, ^ving that, which of its owat 
iUlHre it is not capable of . 

To which I iJeply> any one's not being able to demonftrate • 
the foul to be immaterial, takesi off not very mnch, nor at 
1^, fromr tho ovideacc of its inuaor^allty, if God h^& reveal- 
ed^l^t it (hail be immortalr j becaufe the veracity of God is 
a. demoaibatiou of the tvuth of what ho has^ revealed, a^id 
th» want of another demonilration of a proportion, that is 
demoaibratively true, takes, not o£B from the evidence of it. 
For wh^e- there is a dear deaH>n(l:,ratia;)^ there- i& as n^uch 
evidence aa any ti-uth ca&have, that is not felf-evideot. God 
Ymut revealed that the foUls of men^ (hould live forever. But* 
fays your lordfltip, from this evjdwioe it takes oliVery raiu:^ 
i£ it depends wholly upon Gbd's giving that, which of its 
Oflm aaj^ure it is not capable of, i. ev The revektion an^te^* 
ti,naooy ofGodloies mooh of its 'evidence, if this depend* 
wholly upon the groodpleaCure of God, and cannot be dem-. 
«ftftratively made- o^ by natural reason, that the foul is 
ittmsterial, and coofe^ueutly in its owa nature iounoruil^ 

• id Anfwer. f ft Anfwer. 
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iibution he has defiglicd to men, according to Acir 
doihgs in'this'life. And therefore it is not of fuch 
miglKy nedef&ty to determine one way or the other. 

For that is aB that here is or can be meant by thcfe wordsy 
which of its own nature it is not capable of, to make them 
to the purpofe. For the whole of yom^ lordfhip's difeomfe 
here, is to prove, that the foul cannot be material, becaufe 
then the evidence of its being immortal would be very much 
lefTened. Which is to fay, that it is not as credible upon 
divine revelation, that a material fobftance (hould be immor- 
tal, as an immaterial ; or which is all one, that God is not 
equally to be believed, when he declares^ tlutt a material fub- 
ftance (hall be immortal, as when he declares, that an imma- 
terial ftiall be fo ; becaufe the immortality of a material fob- 
ftance cannot be demonftrated from natural reafon. 

Let us try this rule df your lordfhip's a little farther. 
God hath revealed^ that the bodies men (hall have after 
the refurrc6tion, as well as their fouls, (hall live to eternity. 
Does your jordflup believe the eternal life of the one of thefe 
more than of the other, becaufe yoH think yon can prove it 
of one of them by natural reafon, and of the other not ^ Or 
can any one, who admits of divine revelation in the cafe, 
doubt of one of them more than the other ? Or think this 
propofition lefs credible, that -the bodies of men, after the 
refurrcftion, (hall live for ever ; than this. That the fouls of 
men (hall, after the refurrc6Uon, live for ever ? For that he 
mud do, if he thinks either of them is lefs credible than the 
other, tf this be fo, reafon is to be confulted how far God 
is to be believed, and the credit of divine teftimony muft re- 
ceive its force from the evidence of reafon ; which is evident- 
ly to take away the credibility of divine revelation in all fu- 
pematural truths, wherein the evidence of reafon fiils. And 
how much fuch a' principle as this tends to the fupport of 
the dodrine/)f the Trinity, or the pronK>ting the chriftiaa 
religion, I (haH leave it to your lordihip to confider. - 

I am not fo well read in Hobbes or Spinofa^ as to be able 
to fay, what were their opinions in this matter. But pofli- 
bly there be thofe, who will think your lordfhlp's authority 
of more ufe to them in the cafe, than thofe juftly decried 
names ; and be glad to find your lord/hip a patron of the 
oracles of reafon, fo little to the advantage of tfce oracles of 
divine rcvdatioB. This at Icaft, 1 think, may be fubjoincd 
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^^ ionm^ over-^ealous £or or ag^inft the imtnaterialitf 
of the fouji have been forward to make the world bc-» 
lieve, Who, either, on the one 'fide, indulging too 

to thft words at the bqttom of the next page,* That thofe 
whp have gone abput to kffen the credibility of the articles 
of iFait)i» which evidently they do^ who fcy they are lefs cred- 
ible, becaufe they, cannot be made out demonftratively by 
natural reafon, have not been thought to fecure feveral of 
the articles of the chriftian faith, efpecially thofe of th? trin- 
ity, incamatipn,! .and rcfurreAion of the body, which arc 
thofe upon the account of which I am brought by your 
lordihip into this difpute. 

1 fhall not trouble the reader with your lordlhip's endeav- 
ours, in the following words, to prove, that if the foul be 
not an immaterial fubftanc£, it can be nothing but life ; your 
very firft words vilibly confuting all that you allege to that 
purpose, they are, f ^^ ^^ ^9^ be a material fubftanccj it is 
really nothing but life 5 which is to fay, That if the foul be 
Ideally a fubftance, it is not really a fubflancej but really noth- 
ing elfe but an affection of a fubftahce ; for the life, whether 
ora material or immaterial fubftancc, is not the fubilance it- 
fclf, but an affedion of it. 

2. You fay, % Although we think the feparate ftate of 
the foul after death, is fufficiently revealed in the fcripture ; 
yet it creates a great difficulty in underftanding it, if the foul 
be nothing but life, or a material fubftance, which muft be 
■diffblved when, life is ended. For, if the foul be a material 
fubftance, it muft be made up, as others are, of the cohefion 
of folid and feparate parts, how miiiute and invifible foever 
they be. And what is it which fhould keep them together, 
when life is gone ? So tliat it is no eafy matter to give an account 
how the foul fhould be capable of immortality, unlefs it be 
an immaterial fubftance ; and then we know the folution 
and texture of bodies cannot reach the foul, being of a differ- 
ent nature. ^ 

Let it be as hard a matter as it will, to give an account* 
what it is that fhould keep the parts of a material foul to- 
gether, after it is feparated from the body ; yet it will be al- 
ways as eafy to give an account of it, as to give an account 
what it is that fliall keep together a material and immaterial 

• ifl Anfwcr. f ^^^ \ ^^^^ 
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much their thoughts ixnmcrfed ahogether in matter^ 
can allow no exiftence to what is not material l or 
who, on the other fide^ finding not rogiMi^n within 

fiibftance. And yet the difficulty that tbere is to give atf 
account of that» I hope, does not, with your lordfiiip, weak- 
en the credibility of the infeparahle union of foul and body 
to eternity i and I perfnade soyfelf, that the men of fenfe, to 
whom your lordibip appeals in the cafe, do not find their 
belief of this fundamental point much weakened by that dif* 
ficulty. I thought heret<^ore (and by your kirdlhip's per- 
miflion would think fo ilill) that the union of the parts of 
matter, one with another, is as mudi in the hands of God, 
as the union of a ntaterial and immaterial fubftance ; and 
that it does not take off very much, or at all, from the evi- 
dence of immortality, which depends on that union, that it h 
no cafy matter to give an account what it is that fhould keep 
them together : though its depending wholly upon the gift 
and good pleafure of God, where the manner creates great 
difficulty in the underilanding, and our i*eafon cannot difcov- 
er in the nMure of things how it is, be that which, your 
lordfhip fo pofitively fays, lefTens the credibility of the fund- 
amental articles of the refurredion and immortality. 

But, my lord, to remove this objedion a httle, and to 
ftow of how fmall force it is even with yourfelf ; give me 
leave to prefume, that your lordOiip as firmly believes the im- 
mortality of the body after the refurredlion, as any other ar- 
ticle of faith ; if fo, then it being no eafy matter to give an 
account what it is that (hall keep together the parts of a ma- 
terial foul, to one that believes 'it is material, can no more 
weaken the credibility of its immortality, than the like diffi- 
culty weakens the credibility of the immortality of the body. 
For, when your lordfhip fhall find it an eafy matter to give 
an account what it is, beiides the good pkafure of God, 
which (hall keep together the parts of our material bodies 
to eternity, or even foul and body, I doubt not but any one 
vdbo (hall think the foul material, will alfo find it as eafy to 
give an account what it is that (hall keep thofe parts of mat- 
ter alfo together to eternity. 

' Were it not that the warmth of controverfy is apt to 
make men fo far forget, as ta take up thofe principles thcra- 
felves (when they will ferve their tura) which they have 
highly condemned in others, I fhould wonder to find your 
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the natural powers of matter, examined over and over 
again by the utmoft intention of mind, have the con- 
fidence to concimk) that Omnipotency itfclf cannot 

ferdlhm to argue, that becaufe it is a difficulty to underiland ' 
what ihall keep together the minute parts of a material fouU 
when life is gone ; and becaufe it is not an eafy matter to 
give an account how the foul ihall be capable of immortality, ^ 
ankfs it it be an immaterial fubftance : therefore it is not fo 
credible, as if it were cafy to give an account by natural ^ 
peaiibn, how it c^uld be. For to this it is that all this your 
cKfcourfe tends, as is evident by what is already fet di)wn ; 
and will be more ftilly made out by what your lordftiip fays 
in other places, though there needs no fuch proof, fince it 
would lali be nothing ag^nft me in any other fenfc. 

1 thought your lordlhip had in other places afTerted, and 
i&€fted on this- truth, that no part of divine revelation was 
the lefa to be believed, becaufe the thing itfdf created great 
cHfficuhy in the umfcrftandirig, and the manner of it was 
hard to be explained, and it was no eafy matter to give an 
account how it was. This, as I take it, your lordfhip con- 
demned in others ar a very unreafonable principle, aiid fuch 
as would fubvert all the articles of the chriftian religion, that 
were xticrt matters of faith, as I think it will : and is it pof- , 
fible, that you fhould make ufe of it here^yourfelf, againft the 
article of life and immortality, that Chrift hath brought to 
light through the gofpel, and neither was, nor could be 
made oat by natural reaibn without revelation ? But you 
will fay, you fpeak only of the foul ;' and your words are. 
That it k' no cafy matter to give an account how the foul 
fhould be capable of immortality, unlefs it be an immaterial 
fubftance. I grant it ; but crave leave to fay, that there is 
not any one of thofe difficulties, that are or can be raifed a- 
bout the manner how a material foul can be immortal, which 
do not as well reach the immortality of the body. 

But, if it were not fo, I am furc this principle of your 
lord(hip's would reach other articles of faith, wherein our 
natural reafon finds it not fo eafy to give an account how 
thofe myfteries are ; and which therefore, according to your 
principles, muft be lefs credible than other articles, that cre- 
ate lefs difficulty to the underftanding. For your lordfhip 
fays, ♦ that you appeal to aiiy roan of fenfe, whether to a 

• 2d Anfwcr. 
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give perception and thought to a fubftasce which hat 
the modification of folidity. He that coofiders how 
hardly fenfation i^ in our thoughtSf reconctte^ble toex- 

Bian, who thought by his principles he could from aatun^ 
grounds demouftrate the immorudity af the foul, the findbg 
the uncertainty of thofe principles he went upon in point cf 
reafon, i. e. the finding he could not certainly prove it by 
natural reftTon, doth not weaken the credibiHty of that fund^i^ 
amental article, when it is coniidered purely as a matter of 
faith } whicb, in eSed, I hambly conceive, amounts to this» 
that a propofition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved 
by natural reafon, is \d& credible than one that can : which 
feems to me to come very httle (hort of tBis, with due rever- 
ence be it fpoken, that God is lefs to be beheved when he 
affirms a proportion that cannot be proved by natund rea* 
fon, than when he propofes what can be proved by it. The 
direffc contrary to which is my opinion, though you endear* 
our to make it good by thefe following words ; * If the ev*. 
idence of faith fall fo much fhort of that of reafon, it mu& 
needs have lefa effect upon men's minds, when the fublervi- 
ency of reafon is taken away ; as it mud be when the 
grounds of certainty by reafon are vaniflied. Is it at sdl 
probable, that he who Ends his reafon deceive him in fuch 
fundamental points, fhould have his faith (land firm and un» 
moveable on the account of rcvdation ? Tluin which 1 think 
there are hardly plainer words to be found, out ito declare* 
that the credibility of God's teftimoay depends on the nat- 
ural evidence of probability of the things we receive from 
revelation, and rifes and falia with it \ and that the truths of 
God, or the articles of mere faith, lofe fo nauch of their cred- 
ibility, as they want proof from reafon : wkieh if tnie, reve- 
lation may come to have no credibility at all. For if, in thif 
prcfent cafe, the credibility of this. propo£|ion, the fouls of 
men (hall live for ever, revealed in the fcripture, be leffeaed 
by confefling it cannot be demonftrativcly proved from rea- 
fon ; though it be aflerted to be moft highly probable t 
muft not, by the fame rule, its crcdibihty dwindle • away to 
nothing, if natural reafon fliould not be able to make it out 
to be fo much as probable, or fhould place the -probability 
from natural principles on the other fide I For, if mere want' 
of demonftration leffens the credibility of any ^ropofition di- 

• ad AniWef . 
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tcmiti matter ; or exiftence to any thing that hath no 
e^tenBofi at aU» will confefs, that he is very hx from 
certainly knowing what Jus foul if. It is a point 

▼inely re^enlcd, nwjft not want of probability, or contrary 
prol»abitity from natural reafon^ quite take away its credibil- 
ity ? Hetc at iaft it mnft end, if in any one cafe th« veracity 
of God, a»d the credibility of the truths wc receive from him 
by revelation, be fubjcAcd to the verdi^ks-of human reafon» 
and be allowed to receive any acceffion or diminution from 
otiier proofs, or want of other proofs of its certainty or 
probability. 

If this be your lordfhip's way to promote religion, or de- 
fend its articles, 1 know not what argument the grea^teft en- 
emies of it oo«dd ufe more eiSe^ual for the fubverfidn of 
thofe you have undertaken to defend ; this being to ref(^vc 
all revelation perfedly and purdy into natural reafon, to 
bound its credibility by that, and leave no room for faith in 
other things, than what can be accounted for. by natural rea^ 
Ibn without revelation. 

Your lordfliip * iniifts much upon it, as if I had contradidcd 
what I have faid in my effay, by faying \ that upon my prin- 
ciples it cannot be demonftratively proved, that it is an im- 
maleri^ fubdance in us that thinks, however probable it be. 
He that will be at tbf paias to reivi that chapter of mine, 
asd^oofider xtyi will find, that n|y tbuiinefs th^e was %o 
(how, that it was no harder to conceive an immaterial than 
a material fubftance ; and that from the ideas of thought, 
and a power of moving of matter,, which- we, experienced in 
ourfelves, (Ideas origtiwlly not belonging to matter as mat- 
ter) there was no nK)re .di£Bculty to conclude there was an 
immaterial fubftance in us, than that we had material parts. 
Thefe ideas of thinking, «td power of moving of matter, 1 
in another place fliowed, d»3 demonftrativply lead us to the 
ocrtaia knowledge of the exiftcaice of an immaterial thinking 
being, in whom we have the idea of fpirit in the (triple ft fenfe ; 
in which fenfe I alfo applied it to the fonl, in the i^^ ch. of 
my eflfay ; the eafily coftceivablc pofK>iHty, nay gi^at prob- 
ability, that the thinking fubftance in us is immaterial, giving 
tne fufficient ground for it : . in which fenfe 1 ihall think I 
aiayfafeiy attribute it lo the thinking fubil^ce^ in utf tUl 
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which fecttis to me to be put out of the reach of oor 
knowledge : and he who will give himfelf leave to 
confider freely , and look into the dark and intrkate 

your lordfhip (hall have better proved from my words, that 
it is jmpoifible it (houW be immaterial. For I only iay> 
that it is poflible, i. e. involves no contradiction, that God, 
the omnipotent immaterial fpirit, fhould, if he pleafes, give 
to fome parcels of matter, difpotcd as he thinks fit, a power 
of thinking afid moving : which parcels of matter, fo cndu* 
ed with a power of thinking and motion, might propei4y be 
called fpirits, in contradiftin6tion to unthinking matter. In 
all which, I prcfume, there is no manner of contradiftion. 

I juftified my ufe of the word fpirit, in that fenfe, from 
the authonties'of Cicero -and Virgil, applying the Latin 
Word fpiritns, from whence fpirit is derrredi to the foal as 2 
thinking thing, without excluding materiality out of it. 
To which your Ipfdfhip.rcpKes, ♦ That Cicero, in his Tuf- 
culan Qucftions, fuppofes the foul not to be a finer fort of 
body, but of a different nature from the body T hat he 

calls the body the prifon of the foul And feys, that a 

wife man's bufinefs !8 to draw off his foul from his body. 
And then your lordfhip concludes, as is ufual, with a qwcf- 
tjen. Is- it poflttik now to- think fo great a mau looked.on 
the foul bin as a modi^ation of the body, which muftbcat 
ah end with life I Anf. No j it is impoflible that a man of 
fo good fenfe- as TuUy, when he ufes the word corpus or 
body for the grofs and vifible parts of a man, which he ao 
knowledges' to be«mortali fhoirfd lOok on the foul to be a 
modification of that body j in a difcourfe wherein he was 
endeavouring to perfuade another, that it was immortal. I* 
is to be acknowledged that truly great men, fuch as he was, 
are not want fo' mattifeftly to contradift themfelves. He 
had therefore no thought concerning the modification of the 
body of a man in the cafe : he was not fuch a trifler as to 
examine, whethei* the modification of the body of a man was 
immortal, when that body itfdf was mortal : and therefore, 
that whtch he reports as Dicaearehus's opinion, he difm^es 
in the beginning without any more ado, c. ^\, But Cice- 
^ro's Waii a dfr^, plain, and fenfible inquiry,* viz. What the 
fbirf'was ? to fee whether from thence lie could difcov«?i«s 
immortality. But in all that difcourfe in his firft bookof 
•^ lA-AiifwcR 
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pait of each hypothecs, will fcarce find his reafon able 
-to determtne htm fixedly for or againft the fours liia- 
terialtty. Siiicc on which fide focjver he views k, ci. 

Tufculan Queftioas, where he lay» out fo much of hia-read- 
ipg aud rcfi^n, there is not one fyllable (howing the leaft 
thought that the foul was an inunaterial (ub^nce ; but mz^ 
ny thin^ dire<Stty to. the contrary. ^ 

Indeed ( 1 ) he. (huts out the body, taken in the fenfes he 
ufes * corpus all along, for the ienliblc organical parts of a 
man ; and is pofitive ths^t is not the foul : and body in this- 
fcftfp, takeO' for the human body, he calls the prifon of the 
foul : and fays a wife man, inftancing in Socrates and Cato,. 
16 glad of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But he na 
wbere'fays »)y iiich thing of matter : he calls not matter in 
general the prifon of the foul, nor talks a word of being fep* 
arate fron» it. 

a* He concludes, that the foul is not, Hke other things 
kerc below, ma3&up of a compofoion of the elements, ch. 27V 

5. He excludes the two grofs elements,^ earth and water,, 
firom being theibttl,.ch. 26. 

So hx he is clear and poikive : but beyond this he is un^ 
certain ;. beyond this he could not get : for in fome places 
he fpeaks doubtfully, whether the foul be not air or fire. 
Anima fit animus, igi^fve, nefcio„ c. 25. And therefore he 
i^rees with Pansetius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is^ 
as he calls it, infiannnata anima, infiamed air ^ and for this 
he gives feve^ral reafons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks 
H to be of a peculiar nature of its own, yet he is fo far from 
thinking it immaterial, that he fays, c. 19. that the admitting 
k to b« of an aerial or igneous nature, will not, be incoofi(b> 
«it with any thing he had faid. 

. That which he feems moft to incline to is, that the fou! 
was not at all elementary, but was of the fame fubftancc 
with the heavens ; which Ariftotle, to diftingiiifh from the 
' four elements, and the' changeable bodies here below,, which. 
he fuppofed made up. of them, called quinta eiTentia. That 
this was Tully's opinion is plain from thefe words, £rgp 
animus (qui, ut •ego dico, divinus)^e(ir, ut Euripides audet 
dic^e, Deus : & quidem, fi Deus aut anima aut ignis eft,, 
idekn- eft animus hominis. .Nam ut ilia natura coeleilis et 
texxk vacat & humore ; fie utriufquc harum rerum humanus. 
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ther M an unexrended fubftaficei or as a thiaking ex* 
tended matter ; the difficulty to conceive either, will, 
whilft either alone is in his thoughts, ftill drive him 

animus eft expers.- Sin antan eft qointa qasdam ni^«ra ah 
Ariftotde indu6b ; primum hcc U deomm eft dc ammonmi. 
Hanc DOS fentcntiam fecuti) his ipfis-verbit in oenfolatione 
h«c expreflimusy ch. 29, And then he goes on. c. 27. to re* 
peat thofe his own words, which yonr lord^p has quoted 
out of him, wherein he had afSrmed, in his treattfe De Qoa* 
folatione, the fonl not to have its original from the earth, 
or to he, mixed or made of any thing eatthljr \ hut had iaid, 
fittgularis eft igitur qnaedam natura & vi^ aaimi, f»tBi^ ah 
his ttfitatis notifque naturis ; wherehy he tells us, he meant 
nothing t>ut Ariftotle's quinta effitntia : which heing ua- 
mixed, being that of which the gods and ibuls confiftai, ht 
calls it divinum ccelefte, and concludes it etemai $ it being, 
as he fpeaks, fejun6^a ah omni mortaM concretioae. From 
which it is clear, that in all his inquiry about the fubftanoe 
of the foul, his thoughts went not beyond the four elements, 
or Ariftotle's quinta eflentia, to look for k. la all wluch 
there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the contrary^ 

He was willing to bdieve (as good and wife men have iJ* 
Ways been) that the foul was immortal ; but for that, it is 
plajn, hz never thought of its immateriality, but as the eal^ 
tern people do, who believe the iovX to be immortal,, but hare 
neverthelefs no thought, no conception of its immateriality. 
It is remarkable what a very confiderable and jndidoua au- 
thor fays * in the cafe. No opinion, fays lie, has been (o u- 
niverfally received as that of the immortality of the £9ul | 
but its immateriality is a truth, the knowledge w4iereof has 
not fpread fo far. And indeed it is extremely dilicuh to let 
into the mind 9f a Siamite the idea of a pure fpirit. This 
the miffionaries who have been longeft among them, are po(^ 
itive in. All the pagans of the eaft do trwly believe, tlat 
there remains fomething of a man after his death, which fob-" 
fifts independently and feparately from his body. But they 
give cxtenfion and figvre to that which remains, and att^b- 
ute to it all the fame members, aU the fame fubftances, jboth 
folid and Itquid, which oor bodies are compofed of. They 
only fappofe that the fouls arc of a matter fabdle enoo^ to . 

•^Loubcre AilVoyaaj|icxie4[UuiiiT; 1. C19. § 4. 
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to the con traiy* fide. Ao unfair way which fi>m« 
men' take vfith thcmfelres : who, becaufe of the ve^ 
conceiyablencfs of fomethiag tfccy $nd in one^ throw 

efcape bei0^ ieen or haodled.— «Such were the (hades and 
9)9^e9».pf the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by thefe 
figures of the foulst anfwrerable to thofe of the bodies, that 
Virgil .fupf>o{ed i&n^as knew Falinurus, Pldo, and Anchifest 
in the other workl. ' 

This gentleman was not ^- man that travelled into thofe 
parts for his pleafure,. and to I^ve the opportunity to teU 
ftrang^e ftories, , coUe^ked by chance, when he returned : but 
one chofen on purpofe (and he feems well chofen for the 
parpofe) to inquire into the fingulaiities of Siam. And he 
has-fo.weU acquitted himfelf of the coopimiffion, whic^ hia 
epiftle dedicatory tells us he had, to inform himfelf e]&a6Uy 

^of what was moft reinarkable there, that had we but fuch an 
account of other countries of the eaft, as he has given us of 

-this kingdom, which he was an envoy to, we fhould be much 
better ac({uainted thaa we are, with the manners, notions^ 
an religions of that part of the world inhabited by civilized 
nations, who want neither good fenfe nor acutenefs of reafon^ 
though not caft into the mould of the logic and philofophy of 
our fchools. 

But to return to Cicero : it is plain, that in. his inquiries 
about the foul, his thoughts went not at all ^eyond matter.. 
This the expreiSons that drop from him in feveral places of 
this book evidently (how. For example, that the fouls of 
excellent men^pd women afcoided into heaven ; of others^ 
that they remained here on earth, c. 12. That the foul ia 
hot, and warms the body : that, at its leaving the body^ it 
peoctrates, and divides^ and, breaks through our thici^ 
cloudy, moift air : that it ftops in the region of (ire, and af-. 
cends no farther, the equality of warmth a4id weight making 
that ita proper place, where it is nourifhed ,and fudained,. 
with the fame things wherewith the fears are nourifhed and 
fufhuned, and that by the convenience of its -neighbourhood 
it'fliall there have a clearer view and fuller knowledge of the, 
heavanly bodies, c. 19. Thai the foul alii) ^om this height 
(hall have a pleafant and fairer profpedi of the globe of the 
earth, the difpofition of whoCs parts will U^q He before it '\n^ 
fine view, c. 20. That it is hard to determine what con-, 
formation^ fiEC^ and place,, the foul has in, the body ; that it^ 
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diemfdves violently into the coittmty hypotfae&i 
though ahogether as unintelligible to an unbiafed 
underftanding» Thb fenFCS not only to ihow the 

18 too fubtSe to be feen : that it is in the hottum body as in 
a hotife» or a Teffd, or a receptacle, c 2«. All which are 
expreffions that fuficiently evidence, that he who ufed then 
had not io his mind feparated materii^tj from the idea of 
the foul. 

It may perliaps be replied, that a gfeat part of this which 
we find in chap. 19. is &id npon the principles of thofe who 
would hare the foul to be anima infiammatfa, inflan«cd air. 
I grant it. But it fs sdfo to be observed that in this 1 9th, smd 
the two following chapters, he doe§ not only not deny, but 
eren admits, that io material a thing as infamed air may 
diink. 

The truth of the cafe in fliort is this : Clceto was willmg 
to believe the foul immortal \ but, when he fought in the na* 
ture of the fool itfelf fomething to eftablilh this his belief in-* 
to a certaiifty of it, he found himfelf at a lofs; He confeff- 
ed he knew not what the foul was ; but the not knowing* 
what rt was, he argues, c. 22. was no reafon to conclude it 
t«as not. And tlireupon he proceeds to the repetition of 
what he had faid in his 6th book, De Repub. concerning the 
foul. The argument, which, borrowed from Ptato, he there 
nuikes ufe of, if it have any foi-ce in it, ncrt only proves the 
foul to be immortal, but more than, 1 think, your lordikip 
will allow to be true : for it proves it to be eternal, *and 
without beginnmg, as well as without end : Ncque nata cer- 
te eft, & jctema eft, fays he. 

Indeed from the faculties of the foul he concludes right, 
that it is of divine original \ but as to the fubllance . 
of the foul, he at the end of this difcourfe concerning 
its faculties, c. 25. as well as at this beginniirg of it, c. 22. 
is not aAiamed to own his ignorance of what it is ; 
Anima fit ammiis, ignifve, nefcio ; nee me ptidet, ut iftos, 
fateri ncfciw? quod ncfciara. J Hud fi ulla alfa de re obfcura 
alBrmare poffem, five anima, five ignis fit animus, eum jura- 
irm effe divinnm, c. 2 jr. So that all the certainty he could 
attain to about the foUl, was, that he was confident there was 
fotnething divine in it, i.e* there Were facuhics in the'foul 
that could not refult from the nature of matter, but muft 
have their original from a divine power | but yet thofe qnal- 
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weaknefe and fcantinefs of oar lotowledge^ but Ae 
infigmficsmt triumph; ofifuch ibitof argumentSi whidhE^ 
drawn fr«in our own vlewsy may iatisfy ua that wo 

kte8» as dmne as they were, he acknowledged liiight W 
placed In breath or fircy which* 1 think, your l<»dihip wiU 
not deny to be material fubftances. So that all thofe c^fine 
^alities, which he fo much and fb juftly extols in the foid» 
fed him not, as appears, fo much as to any the kaft thought 
af immateriality. This is demonftration, that he .built them 
aOt upon an exclufion of materiality out of the foul ; for \m 
avowedly profefTes he does not know, but breath or fire migh^ 
be this thinking thing in . us : and in all hk confideradona 
about the fubiliaDce of the foul itfelf, he ftuck in air^ or 
fire, or Ariftotle's quinta eCentia ; iot beyond thofe it is eri* 
dent he went not. 

But withall his proofs out of Plato, to wb^e authority 
he defers fo much, with all the arguments his vaft readiog 
and great parts could fumifh him with for the immor^tyof 
the foul, he was fo little fatisfied, fo far from being certain^ 
fo far from any thought that he had, or could prove it, that 
he oveP and over again profefl^s his ignorance and doubt of 
if. In the begi*i)ning he enumerates the feveral opiniofia q£ 
the philofophers, which he had well ftudied, about it : and 
then, fuU of uncertainty, fays, Hanma fententiarum qua£ vera 
fit, Deus aliquis viderit ; quae verifimillima, magna qusrftio^ 
c 1 1. . And towards the latter end, having gone them att. 
ov^ again, and one after another exsanined them, heprofeif- 
OS himfelf ftill at a lofs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. Mentis acies, Siys he, feipfam intuens^ ' 
Bonnonquam hebefdt, ob ounque cauiam conteasplandi diH- 
gentiam amittimus. Itaque dubitans, circumfpe6bais, hae&« 
t^ns, multa adver(a revertens, tanquam in rate in man Mnmen- 
fv, noftra vehitur ohitio, c^ 30* And to conclude :th]s argu« 
ment, when the perfon he introduces as difcourlieg with hun,^ 
tells him he is refolved to keep firm to the belief of inunors 
tality ; Tully aofwers, c. 32. Laudo id quidem, etii nihil an- 
imts oportet confidere : movemur enim £aepe aliquo acute 
conclufo ; labamus^ mutamufque fententiam clarioribus etiaoi. 
in rebus ; in his efl cnim aliqua obfcuritas. 
> So unxnoveable is that trutbdtlivcred by thefpirtt of truths 
that though the light of nature gave fome obfcure glimpier- 
ing, fome uncaslKua hopw of a futtspc ftat»^ '|et hunun rea- 
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can find no certaintj on ' one fide of the qneftion ; but 
do not at all diereby fadp us to truth bf ruimixig into 
the oppofite opinion, which, on examination, will be 

fea could attain to no dcarnc&y no certainty about it, but 
that it was JESUS CHRIST alone, who had brought life 
and immor^ity to light through the goi^.* Though we 
are now toid» that to own the inability of natural reafon to 
bring immortality to light, or, which paifes for the fame, to 
own principles upon which the immateriality of the foul (an^ 
as it js urged, confequently its immortahty) cannot be dem- 
onftratively proved, does leiien the belief of this article of 
revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone l^s brought to 
hght, and which confequently the fciipture aflures us is ef- 
tabh&ed and made certain only by revelation. This would 
not perhaps have feemed iirange, from thofe who are juftly 
' complained oi for flighting the revelation of the gofpel, and 
therefore would not be much regarded) if they (hould contra- 
did fo plain a text of fcripture, in &voUr of tlieir all-fufficieat 
Mafon : but what ufe the promoters of fcepticifm and infi- 
delity, in an age fo much fufpe^ed by your lordfhip, may- 
make of what comes from one of your great authority and 
kaming, may defcrve your confideration. 

And thus, my lord, I hope, I have fatisfied you conceru- 
log Cicero's opinion about the foul, in his firii book of Tuf- 
culan Queftions ; jvhich, though I eafily believe, as your 
lorddiip lays, you are no ftranger to,vyet I humbly conceive 
you have not (hown, (and, upon a careful perufai of that 
treatife again, I think 1 may boldly fay you cannot fhow) 
one word in it, that exprefies any thing like a notion in TuU 
ly.of the foul's immateriality, or its. being an inunaterial 
iubilance. 

From what you bring out of Virgil, * your lordihip 
concludes, f That he, no more than Cicero, does me any- 
kindne^ in this matter, being both afferters of the foul's im- 
mortality. My lord, were not the queftion of the foul's im- 
materiality, according to cuftom, changed here into that of 
its immortality, which I am no kfs an afferter of tliao either 
of them, Cicero and Virgil da me all the JtindneftJ I defired 
of them in this matter; and that waa.taftiow, that they at- 
tributed the word ipiiitus to the foul of man, without any 

• * Tim. i. fa f ift AAfwav 
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found clogg^ with equal difficulties. For u^ 
what.^v^QLtage to any one is it, for the av<i 
fccimM^^irf)furdities, and to him unfurmounti 

though^ of its immateriality ; aod this the verfes you your* 
felf bring out of Virgil,* 

Etcum frigida mors amma feduxcrit artus, 
Omnibus umbra locis adero ;, dabi$, improbe, pcenas ; 
confirm, as wellas thofe I quoted out of his 6th book : and 
for this, monfieur de la Loubcre fhall be my witnefs in the 
words above fet down out of him ; where he Ihows, that 
there be thofe amongfl the heathens of our days, as well at 
Virgil and others amongft the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
who thought the fouls or ghofts of naen departed did not die 
with the body, without thinking them to be pcrfe^lyimma* 
terial ; the latter being much more incompreh^n^ble to 
them than the former. And what Virgil^s notion of the 
Ibul is, and that corpus, when put in contradiftin(f^ion to the 
foul, iignifies nothing but the grofs tenement of flefh and 
bones, is evident from this verie of his jEneid 6* where he 
calls* the fouls which yet were viiible, 

" Tenues fine corpqre vitaw. 

Your lordfhip's -f anfwer concerning what is faid in Ecclefl 
xii. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the foul to be im- 
mortal, which was not what I queilioned : all that I quoted 
that place for, was to fhow, that fpirit in Englifh might 
properly be applied to the foul, without any notion of its 
immateriality, as jri was by Solomon, which, whether he 
thought the fouls of men to be immaterial, does little appear 
in that parage, where he fpeaks of the fouls of men and beafla 
together, as he does* But farther, what I contended for is 
evident from that place, in that the word fpirit is there ap- 
plied by our tranflators, to the fouls of beafts, which your 
lordihip, I think, does not rank amongd the immaterial, and 
confequently immortal fpirits, though they have fcnfe and 
fpontaneous motion. 

But you fay, J If the foul be not of itfelf a free thinking 
fubftaiice, you do no* fee what foundation there, is in nature 
for a day of judgment. Anf. Though the heathen world 
did not of old, nor do to this da)"^ fee a foundation in nature 
for a day of judgment ; yet in revelation, if that will fatl jfy 

• ^ndd 4. 385. t »^ -Anfwer. ^ | Ibid 
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tit meets with in one opinion, to take refuge in Ac 
contrary, which is built on fomething altogether as 
inexplicable^ and as far remote from his comprehefi- 

your lordfliip, cTcry ooc may fee a feumlation for a day of 
judgment, becaufe God has pofitively declared it ; tho^gli 
God has not by that revelation taught us, if^at the fuhflaoce 
of the foul is ; nor has any where faid, that the foul (^ itfdf 
16 a free agent.* Whatfocrer aay created fubfta^e is, it is 
not of itfelf, but is by the good pleafure of its Creator : 
whatever degrees of perfeftion it has, it has from the boun- 
tiful hand' of its maker. For it is true in a natural, as wcD 
as a fpiritual fenfe, what St. Paul fays,* Not that we are 
fuffident of ourfelves to think any thing as of ourfelves, but 
our fufficiency is of God. 

But your lordfhip, as I gtiefe by your following words, 
would argue, that a material fubftancc cannot be a free agent ; 
whereby 1 fuppofe you only mean, that you cannot fee or 
conceive how a folid fubfbince fhould begin, ftop, or change 
its own motion. To which give me leave to anfwcr, that 
when you can make it conceivable, how any created, finite, 
dependent fubftance can move itfelf, or aher or ftop its own 
motion, which it muft to be a free agent ; I fuppofe you will 
find it no harder for God to beftow this power on a foHd 
than an unfolid created fubfl?ance. Tully,,in the plaeea- 
bove quoted, f could not conceive this power to be in any 
thing but what was from eternity ; Cum pateat igitur aeter- 
"num id cffe quod feipfum moveat, quis eft qui banc naturam 
animis effe tributam negfet ? But though you cannot fee how 
any created fubftance, folid or not foHd, can be a free agent, 
(pardon me, my lord, if I put in both, till your lordfhip 
pleafc to explain it of either, and fhow-the manner how cither 
of them can, of itfelf, move itfelf or any thing elfe) yet I do 
not think you will fo far deny men to be free agents, from 
the difficulty there is to fee how they are free agents, as to 
doubt whether there be foundation enough for a day of 
judgment. 

It is not for me to judge how far ydur lordfhip's fpecula- 
tions reach : but finding in myfelf nothing to be truer than 
what the wife Solomon. tells me, J As thou knoweft not 
what is the way of the fpirit, nor how the bones do grow in 
the womb of her that is with child j even fo thou knoweft 
* % Cor. iii. 5. f Tufculan Qu«ft. U I. e. ij. \ Ecclcf. xi. 5. 
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iioa i It is.paft cotntroyerfyj that we hare in us fome- 
tliiw that thinks ^ our very doubts about what it is, 
conmrm tbe certainty of its beings though we muD: 
content ourfelves in the ignorance of what kind of 

not the works of God) who maketh all things ; I gratefully 
receive and rsjoioe ia the light of revelation , which fets me 
at reft in many things, the manner whereof my poor reafon 
can by no means make out to me 1 Omnipotency, I know, 
can do any thing that contains in it no contradidion : fo 
that I readily believe whatever God has declared, though 
my reafon find difiiculties in it which it cannot mailer. As 
in the prefent cafe, God having revealed that there (hall be a 
day of judgment, I think that foundation enough to conclude 
men are free enough to be made anfwerable for their a£lions, 
and to receive according to what they have done ; though 
how man is a free agent, furpaiTes my explication or compre- 
htfffion. 

In anfwer to the place 1 brought out of St, Luke, * your 
lordih^ aiksjf Whether from thefe words of our Saviour it 
follows, that a fpirit is only an appearance ? I anfwer, No ; 
nor do' I know who drew fuch an inference from them : but it 
follows, that in apparitions there is fomething that appears, 
and that which appears. is not wholly immaterial ; anu yet this 
was properly called 'jcnvfMty and was often looked upon, by 
thofe who called it levi^fMt in Greek, and now call it fpirit 
in Englifli, to be £he ghoil or foul of one departed % which 
1 humbly conceive juftifies my life of the word fpirit, for a 
thinking voluntary agent, whether material or immaterial. 

Your lordfhip fays, X That I grant, that it cannot upon 
thefe principles be demonftrated, that the fpiritual fubftance 
in us is immaterial : from whence you conclude, That then 
tAj groimds of certainty from i^eas are plainly given up. 
This beii]^ a way of arguing tliat you often make ufe of, I 
have often had accafion to coafider it, and cannot after all 
fee the force of this argument. I acknowledge that this 
or that propofition cannot upon my principles be dem- 
onftrated ; ergo, 1 grant this propofition to be falfe, that 
certainty confifts in the perception of the agreement or difa- 
greement of ideas. For that is my ground of certainty, and 
till that be given up, my grounds of certainty are not given 
up. 

♦ C. xxiv. V. 39. t '^ Anfwer. \ Ibid. 
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beifjg it 18 : and it is as vain to go about to be fceptic- 
al in this, as it is uTireafonable in mod other cafes to 
be pofitivc againft the being of any thing, becaufe wc 
cannot comprehend its nature. For I would fain know^ 
what fubdance exids, that has not fomething in it 
which manifedly baffles our underfkmdings. Other 
fpirits, who fee and know the nature and inward cpn- 
ftirutTon of things, how much nnift they exceed us in 
knc^vled^c ? To which if we add larger comprehenfion, 
which enables them at one glance to fee the connec* 
tion and agreement of very many ideas^ and readily fup- 
pjies to them the intermediate proofs, which we by 
ilngle and flow fteps, and long poring in the dark, hardly 
at laft find out, and are often ready to forget one before 
we have hunted out another ; we may gucfs at hme. 
part of the happinefs of fuperibr ranks of fpirits, who 
have a quicker and more penetrating fight, as well as a 
lirgcr field of knowledge. But to return to the argu- 
ment in hand ; our kmwltdge^ I fay, is not only Iknited 
to the paucity and imperfeftions of the ideas we have, 
and which we employ it about, but ^en comes flwirt of 
that too. But how far it reaches, let us now inquire. 

§ 7. How far our Knowledge reaches. 
T^E affirmations or negations we make concerning the 
ideas we have, may, as I have before intimated in gcn- 
eral, be reduced to thefefour forts, v/z. identity, co-ex- 
iflcnce, relation, and real exiftence. I fliall examine 
how far our knowledge extends in each of thefe. 

§ 8. 1. Our Knowledge ef Identity and Di^xrfity as 
far as our Ideas. 
FjrsT^ As to identify and diverfty^ in this way of the 
agreement or difrtgreement of our idea^ our intuitive 
kfiotvledge is as far extended as our ideas themfelves : 
and there can be no idea in the min^, which it does 
not prefently, by an intuitive knowledge, perccjivc to 
be what it is, and to be different from any other. 
§ 9. 2. Of Co-extflence a very Rttle way. 
S^SCONVLT^ As to the fecond fort, which is the agree^ 
ment or difagreement of our ideas in co-exifience ; in 
this, out knowledge is very fhort, though in this con- 
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fifts the greateft and moft material part of our knowl- 
edge coQcemiog fobftances.' For our ideas of the 
fpecies of fobftances beiag^ as I have (bowed, nothing 
but certain coUe£tioQS of i^ple ideas united in one 
fubjeA, and fo co-exifting together ; v, g. our idea of 
Jtame is a body hot» luminousy and moving upward ; 
of gold^ a body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, 
maiieable, and fufible : diefe, or fome fuch complex 
ideas a^thefe in men's minds, do thefe two names i of 
the different fubftances, fiame^ and gdd^ (land for. 
When we would know siny thing farther concerning 
thefe, or any other fort of fubftances, what do we in- 
quire, but what other qualities or powers thefe fub- 
ftances have or have not ? which is nothing elfe but 
to know what 6thcr fimple ideas do or do not co-exift 
with thofe diat make up that complex ide<;^ ? 

§ 10/ Becaufe the ConneBim between moji ftmple Ideas 
is u$finown. 
This, how weighty and confiderable a part foevcr of 
human fciencci is y#t very narrow, and fcarce any at 
all* . The reaibn whereof is, that the fimple ideas^ 
wheeeof our compfe:c ideas of fubftances are made up, 
are, for the moft part, fuch as carry with them, in 
th^r own nature, no vifibk neceiTary connection or 
ineonftftency with any other fimple ideasy whofe c^ 
eMf/k^ce with them we would inform ourfelves about. 

§ lU Efpecially of/econdary ^salities. 

The 4deas that our compkx ones of fubftances are 

made up of, and about which our knowledge con-i 

ceming fubftances is moft employed, are thofe of their 

feebndary qualities : which depending all (as has been ^ 

fhown) upon the prin^ry qualities of their minute 

and infenfibk parts 5 of if not upon them, upon fome,- 

thing yet more remote from our comprehenfion, it 

is impoiEble we flwuld know which have a neceflary 

union or incOnfiftency one. with another : for not 

knowing the root they fpring from, not knowing what 

fiae, figure,.. aadtxjxture of "parts they are, on which 

' depend, and from whicja refult tliofe qualities which 

make, our complex idett of gold, it is impofilble we 

E.E,a. 
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fhouKI know what other qualities refult from, or are 
incompatible with, the fame conftitution of^tbc infcn- 
(iblc parts of gold ; and fo confequcntly muft always 
co-exij) with that complex idifl wc have of it, oreifc ar# 
inconfiflent with it.* 

$ 1 2. Becattfe all ContieBmi het'ween any fecondary and 
primary ^uaiifies is undifcoverabh, 
Bksides this ignorance of the prinr>ary qualities of the 
jnfc«iifiblc parts of bodies, on which depend all their 
fecondary qualities, there is yet another and more in- 
curab'c part of ignorance, which fets us more remote 
from a certain knowledge of the co^ex'iftence or in-co^ 
exiflence (if I may fo fay) of different ideas in the fanac 
fubjcdl ; and that is, that there is no difcoverable con- 
ne<^lion between zny fecondary quality^ and ihofe primary 
qualities which it depends on. 

That the fize, figure and moiion of one body Qioutd 
caufe a change in the fize, figure and motion of anoth- 
er body, is not beyond otir conception : the fepara- 
tion of the parrs of one body upon the intrufion of 
another 5 and the change from reft to motion upon 
jmpulfe J thefe, and the like, fecm to us to have fomc 
connexion one with another. And if Wc fciiew thefe 
primary qualities of bodies, we might have ceafon to 
hope we might be able to know a great deal more of 
thefe operations of them one upon another : but our 
minds not being able to difcover any conneBion be- 
twixt the^e primary qualities of bodies, and the fenia- 
tions that are produced in us &y them, wc can nev- 
^r be able to eftablifh certain and undoubted rules 
of the confequences or co-eynftenee of any fccondajy 
qualities, though we could difcover the fize, figure or 
morion of thefe ihvifible parts which immediately pro- 
duce them. We are fo far from knowing what figure^ 
fize, or RTotion of parts produce a yellow colour, .a 
fweet tafte, or a (liarp found, that we can bynomeans^ 
canceive how any ft%ey figure^ ot tnotim of any paiti«« 
eles, can poffibly produce in us the idea of any colour^ 
iajfey or found whatfocver ; there is no' conceivable. < 
m^ioij betwi:^t the one and the other. 
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$ 14. 
Ih vain, therefore, (hall we endeavour to difcovcr by 
our ideas (the only tf ue way of certain and univerfal 
knowledge) whgt other ideas are to be found conftant- 
ly joined with that of our complex idea of any fub* 
ftance*^ (ince we neither know the real conftitution of 
the minute parts on which their qualities do depend, 
nor, did we know them, could we difcover any necdf- 
<ary connexion between them, and any of thtfeconJary 
qualities : which is neceflary to be done before we can 
certainly know their ntcejfary co-exijience. So that 
let ojir complex idea of any fpecies of fubftanees be 
what it will, we can hardly, from the fimple ideas 
contained in it, certainly determine the necejary co-* 
epeifience of any other quality whatfoever. Our knowl« 
edge in all thefe inquiries reaches very little farther 
than our experience. Indeed, fome few of the primary 
qualities have a neceiTa^y dependence and vdfible con-^ 
nedion one with another, as figure ne^ilarily fuppofes 
cseteoGon: receiving. or. communicating motign hyiin- 
pulfe fuppofes folidity. But though thefe, and perhaps 
ibme other of our ideas have, yet there are fo ,f^u> of 
them, that have a viftble- connexion ont with another, 
that we can by intuition or dcmonftrationi difcover the 
co^xiftjnce of very few of the qualities are to be 
found united in fuWlances : and wc are left only ta 
tRe affiftance of our ferifes, to make known to us what 
qnaltties they contain. For of all the qualities that are 
CQ-exiJient in any fubjeft, without this dependence and 
evident connexion of their ideas one with another,^ 
we cannot know certainly any two tp co-exiji any far- 
ther than experience, by our ienfes, informs us/ 
Thus, though we fee the yellow colour, and upon 
trial find the weight, malleablenefs, fufibility, and 
fixednefs, that are united in a piece of gold \, yet be- 
caufe no one of thefe ideas has any evident depeiiderKty 
or neceflary connexion with the other, we cannot? 
certainly^ know, that where any four of thefe are, the 
fifth will be there alfo, how highly probable foever it. 
flwy be ; becaufe the higheft probability amounts noi; 
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to certainty, without which there can be no true 
knowledge. For this co-^xtftence can be no farther 
known than it is perceived \ and it cannot be pe»- 
ceired, but either in particular fobjeds, by the ob- 
fenration of our ienfe$» or in general, by the neoeflarf ^ 
conneSHon of the ideas themfelyes. 

$ 15. Of Repugnancy to Co^xtftence larger, 
Ai to incompatibilitj or repugnancy to co-^iftence^ WC 
may know, that any fufagedt can hare of each ft«t ctf ' 
primary qualities, but one particular at once ; i^ ^ 
each particular extenfion, figure, number of parts, 
motion, excludes all other dF each kind. The like- 
alio is certain of all fenfible ideas peculiar td each 
fenfe ; for whatever of each kind is prefent in any 
fubje^, excludes aU other of that fort \ v, gl no one- 
fubjefl can ]|}ave two fmeUs or two colours at the fame 
time. To this perhaps, will be faid, has not an opall^ 
or an infufion of lignum nephriticumj two colours at 
the- fame time ? To which I anfw^r, That thefe bodies,. ^ 
to eyes cKfferently placed, may at the £ime time aAnrd. 
dMbrent colours : but I take liberty alfo to fiy, that 
to eyes differently placed, it is difftrent parts erf* the 
obje£l that reflect the particles of light : and therefore 
it is not the fame part of the objc^ft^ and fo not the 
very fame fubje^, which at the fame time appears- 
both yellow and aaure. For it is as impoflible that the 
very fame particle of any body (hould at the fame time 
di^rently mo<lify or refie£t the rays of light, as that if 
fhould have two different figures and textures at tht- 
feme time. 

f 16. Cfthe Co^-^ifience of Po'wers a vtry little tvay. 
BvT as to the powers of fubflances to change the fen- 
fible qualities of other bodies, which, make a great part 
of our inquiries about them, and is no inconfiderable- 
branch of our knowledge ; I doubt, as to ^fe, wheth« 
©f our hio^Udgk tiachvs much farther than our experi- 
<mce 5 or wlieth^r we can come to the difcovery.of 
moft of thefe powers, and be certaii* that they arc vx 
any fubjea, by the connexion with any cf thofc* idea$^ 
which to us make its effence. Becaufe^e aftiwt 
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and paffivc powers of bodies, and their ways of op. 
crating, confiding in a texture and motion of parts, 
*whieh we cannot by any means come to difcover j it 
is but in very i^w cafes, we can be able to perceive 
their dependence on, or repugnance to, any of thofe 
ideas which make our complex one of diat fort of 
things. I have here inftanced in the corpufcularian 
hypothefis, as that which is thought to go fardieft in 
an intelligible explication of the qualities of bodies ; 
and I fear the weaknefs of human underftanding is 
fcarce able to fubftitute another, which will afford us 
a fuller and clearer difcovery of the neceffary connec- 
tion and co^xiftence of the powers which are to be bb- 
ferved united in feveral forts of them. This at leaft 
is certain, that whichever hypothefis be cleared and 
trued (for of that it is not my bufinefs to determine) 
our knowledge concerning corporeal fubdances will 
be very little advanced by any of them, till we are 
made to fee what qualities and powers of bodies have 
a neceffary connexion or repugnancy one with another 5 
which, in the prefent date of philofophy, I think, we 
kno^ but to a very fmall degree \ and I doubt wheth- 
er, with thofe faculties we have, we fhall ever be iable 
to carry our general knowledge (I fay not particular 
experieiye) in this part much farther. Experiente is 
that which in this part we mud depend on. And it 
were to be wished that it_ were more improved. We 
£nd the advantages fome men*? generous pains have 
this way brought to the dock of natural knowledge. 
And if others, efpecially the philofophers by fire, who 
pretend to it, had been fo wary in their obfcrvations, 
and fmcere ia their reports, as thofe who call them- 
felv^s philofophers ought to. have been, our acquaint- 
ance with the bodies here about us, and our in fight in* . 
to their powers and operations, had been yet much 
greater. 

$ 1 7. Of Spirits yet narrower. 
If we are at a lofs in refpeft of the powers and oper- 
ations of bodies, I think it is eafy to conclude, nve are 
nuich more in the dark in reference to fpirits ; whcreo 
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wt naturally have no ideast but what we draw from 
that of our own, by refle£^ing on the operations of otir 
own fouls within us, as far as they can come withitt 
our obfervation. Bat how inconiidergble a rank die 
fpirits that inhabit our bodies hold amongft thofe vartr 
ous and pofiibly innumerable kinds of nobler beings f 
and how far ihort they come of the endowments and 
pcrfe&ions of cherubims and feraphims, and infinite 
forts of fpirits above us, is what by a tranfient hint, io 
another place, I have offered to my reader's confidersN 
ation* 

J 1 8- 3. Of other Relations it is not ettfy tofaf hcnufar^ 
As to the third fort of , our knowledge, vi%* the agrm^ 
mint or dif agreement of any of our ideas in unj other re^ 
lotion : thisj as it is the largeft 'fielci of our knowledge^ 
fo it is hard to determine how far it may extend, be^ 
caufe the advances that are made in this part of kno^vi- 
edge, depending on our fagacity in finding intermedi- 
ate ideaSf diat may (how the relations, and hahitudet of 
ideasj whofe co-exiftence is not confidered, it is a bard 
matter to tell when we arc at an end of fuch difcover- 
ies ; and when reaibn has all the helps it is capable of, 
for the finding of proofs, or examining the agrecroeK 
or difagreement pf remote ideas. They that are igno* 
rant of algebra cannot imagine the wonders in ^lis kind 
are to be done by it } and what farther improvements 
and helps, advantageous to other parts of knowledge, 
the fagaciouS mind of man may yet find out, it is . not 
eafy to determine. This at Icaft I believe, that the 
ideas of quantity are not thofe alone that are capable of 
demonftration and knowledge •, and that other, and 
perhaps more ufeful parts of contemplation, would af- 
ford us certainty, if vices, paflions, and domineering: in- 
tereft did not oppofe or menace fuch endeavours. 
Morality capable of Demonftraticm, 

The idea of a Supreme Being, infinite in power, 
goodnefs and wifdom, whofe workmanOiip we are, 
and on whom we depend ; and the idea of ourfeivcs, 
as underftanding rational beings, being fuch as are 
clcsar in us, would, I fuppofe, if duly confidercd and 
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pti^rfued, afford fuch foundations of our duty and rules 
cf aftion^ as might place moralitj amongst the fcienees 
capable of detnonfiratkn^ wherein I doubt not but 
from felf-evident propofitions, by neceffary confe- 
quences, as inconteftible as thofe in mathematics^ the 
meafures of right and wrong might be made out to 
any one that will apply himfelf with the fame indifier^ 
ency and attention to the one, as he does to the 
other of thefe fcienees. The relation of othtx modes 
may certainly be perceived, as well as thofe of num* 
ber and extenfion : and I cannot fee why they fhould 
not alfo be capable of demonftration, if due methods 
were thought on to examine or purfue their agree- 
ment or difagreement. Where there is no property^ 
there is no injujlice^ is a propofition as certain as any 
dcmonftration in Euclid ; for the idea of property be- 
ing a right to any thing, and the idea to which the 
name injuftice is given, being the inva/ion or violation 
of that right, it is evident, that thefe ideas being 
thus eftabliftied, and thefe names annexed to them, I 
can as certainly know this propofition to be true, as 
that a triangle has three angles equal to two right 
ones. Again, No government allows abfolute liberty. 
The idea of government being the eftablilhment of fd- 
rfety up^n certain rules or laws which require con- 
formity to them ; and the idea of abfolute liberty be- 
ing for any one to do whatever he pleafes, I am as ca- 
pable of being certain of the truth of this propofition, 
as of any in the mathematics. 

$ 19. 7W things have made moral Ideas thought inca* 

pable of Denianflration. . Their complex fdnefs^ and 

ivant offenfibl'e reprefentations. 

That which in this refpeft has given the advantage 

to the ideas of quantity, and made them thought more 

capable of certainty and dcmonftration, is, 

Firjl^ That they can be fet down and reprefented 
by fenfible marks, which have a greater and nearer 
correfpondence with them than any words or founds 
whatfoever. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of 
the ideas in the mind, and not liable to the uncertainty 
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4hae words carry in their fignification. An angle, cir- 
cle or fquare, drawn in lines, lies, open to the view, 
and cannot be miftaken \ it remains unchangeable, and 
may at letfure be confidered and examined, and the 
demonftration be revifed, and all the parts of it may be 
gone over more than once without any danger of the 
leaft change in the i^eas. This cannot be thus done in 
moral ideas, we have no fenfible marks that refemble 
them, whereby we can fet them down ; we have noth- 
ing but words to exprefs them by 5 which though, 
when written, they remain the fame, yet the ideas they 

. (land for may change in the fame man*; and it is very 
feldom that they are not diffisrent in different perfbns* 
Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater dif- 
ficulty in etiics, is, that moral ideas are commonly 
niore complex than thofe of the figures ordinarily con- 
fidered in mathematics. From whence thefe two in- 
conveniencies follow : Fir/}, That their names are of 
more uncertain fignification, the precife colleftion of 
fimple ideas they ftand for not being fo eafily agreed 
on^ and fo the fign that is ufed for them in communi- 
cation always, and in thinking often, does not flead- 
ily carry with it the fame idea. Upon which the 
fame diforder, confufion and error, follow, as would 
if a man, going to demonftrate fomethingof a heptct^ 
gon, ihould in the diagram he took to do it, leave out 
one of the angles, or by ovcrfight make the figure 
with one angle more than the name ordinarily im- • 
ported, or he intended it fhould, when at firft he 
thought of his demonftration. This often happens, 
and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral ideas, 
where the fame name being retained, one angle, i, e. 

*one fimple idea is left out or put in, in the complex 
one (ftill called by the fame name) more at one time 
than another. Secondly, From the complexednefs of 
thefe mora! ideas, there follows another inconvenience, 
viz* that the mind cannot eafily retain thofe precife 
combinations, fo exadly and perfeftly as is nccefiary 
in the examination of the habitpdes^ and correfpond- 
ences, agreement* or difagreements, of feveral of 
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them one with another, efpecially where it is to be 
judged of by - long deduflionsy and the intervention of 
feveral other complex ideas j to (bow the agreement or 
difagreement of two remote ones. 

ITie great h^lp againft this, which mathematicians 
find in diagrams and figures, which remain unaltera- 
ble in their draughts, is very apparent, and the memory 
would often have great difficulty otherwife to re- 
tain them fo exaftly whilft the mind went over the 
parts of them ftep by ftep, to examine their feveral 
correfpondences. And though in cafting up a long 
fum, either in addition^ multiplication^ or (Uvi/ion^ every 
part be only a progreilion of the mind, taking a view 
of its own ideas^ and confidering their agreement or 
difagreement j ancT the refolution of the queftion be 
nothing but the refult of the whole, made up of fuch 
particulars, whereof the mind has a clear perception : 
yet without fetting down the feveral parts by marks, 
whofe precife fignifications are known, and by marks, 
that laft apd remain in view when the memory had 
let them go, it would be almoft impoffible to carry fo 
many different ideas in the mind, without confounding or 
letting flip fome parts of the reckoning, and thereby 
making all our reafonings about it ufelefs. In which 
cafe, the cyphers or marks help not the mind at all 
to perceive the agreement of any two or more num- 
bers, their equalities or proportions j that the mind 
•has only by intuition of its own ideas of the numbers 
themfelves. But the numerical characters are helps 
to the memory, to record and retain the feveral ideas 
^ about which the demonftration is made, whereby a 
man may know how far his intuitive knowledge, in 
furveying feveral of the particulars, has proceeded j 
that fo he may without confufion go on to what is yet 
unknown, and at laft have in one view before him 
the refult of all his perceptions and reafonings. 

§20. Remedies of thofe Difficulties, 
One part of ihefe difadvantages in moral ideas^ which 
has made them be thought jfot capable o^ demonftra- 
tion, may jn a good meaft^^g^be remedied by defini-. 
Vol. II. F f 



ttons^ letting down titet eoUeftioxi of ^^mple :4Aas^ 
which every term (hall ftaml fbi^ and ^en ufipg 
, Alt .terms .-fteadily aad coAftandy fox diat precife ooj- 
Je£lion. And what^methods ^/^mi-or foraethiDg <d 
-^at kimly may hereafter fuggeft^ to remorethe other 
'difficuhieS) is not eafy to foretell. Confident I aox^ 
that if men would in the^ame method, and* with the 
lame indiflferency/iearcih after moral^ as they do madi- 
.cmatical trnthsi th^ would find them to have a ilrongw 
er connexion one with another^and^a more ncacSztf 
^onfequence from 4>nr dear and diftind ideas^ and tm 
come nearer perfeA demonftratioQ than is commonly 
imagined. £ut much of tins is netvto be expefle^ 
whilft the deiire of ofteem, ridiesj^ <Mr power, nm^es 
jnen efpoufe the well-endowed opinions in fefUon, and 
then feck argumems either to make good their bea«t}% 
^or vamifli over and cover their deformity : nothing be« 
:ing ib beautiful to the eye as truth is to die mind'^ 
nothing fo deformed and irreeoncileable to the ixndep- 
-ftanding as a lie. For though many a man can wiSi 
fatisfaflion enough own a no very handfome wife In 
iiisbolbm ; yet who is bold enough openly to avow^ 
that he has efpoufed a faUie9KX>d| and received into his 
breaft fo ugly a thing as a lie^ WhiUl the parHes of 
men cram tiieir tenets down all men's throaty, whom 
they can get intolheirj>ower, without permitting diem 
to examine their truth or falfehoodi and will not let 
truth have fair play in the world, nor men the liberty * 
to fearch after it ; what in)provements-can<be exped* 
^ of this kind. ? What greater light can ''be hoped for 
4n the' moral fdences? The fubjeA part of mankind in 
moft i^aces might, inftead thereof with Egyptian bond- 
fige e3cpe£t Eg^titm -darkneis, were not the candle of 
the Lord fet up by himfelf in nien's mindsj which it is 
impoOible for the breath or power of man wholly to 
ifixtinguifii, 

5 21. Of rgal Bxifience : wa have^n intuHweKnowU 
Mge of our own ■; demonfiraiive, ifGod^s s ftnfitivt^ 
offomifeHV other things. 
jAsOo the fourth fort of our knowledge vm. dL *tte 



mdl'^tB^ €9i^enee tjf dimgs, tire lia?e -to imuitive^ 
Ii^^le^ ofv ocrtrrtjwn . PAWjft^wr ,v a deimmftrativi 
iHiowiedgc of thie^ftience of a God ; of the tutfitnc^-- 
afanytktflg clfcjr"^wehavc no other but a fcnfitive^ 
liMwkdge, i^ich^e3Bitiend84iot beyond the ob}©ft$|jref- 
out %o o\iv fehfeiSi 

$ ai. 0«rr Ignorance pDnt; 
©OTL knowledge b«ng fo narrow, as I have 'fhowerf, it; 
irtll ))crhaps gite ti« fome light into the prcfem ftatc 
©f'dufr «iiad«,4f we look: a Httte into the ctork- fide, and^ 
t»fceii view of w^ igwni;nT ?-^^hich being infimtcJf^ 
k»ger than our toowle^^ may ferve much to the qtii^ 
«di^ crfvdifpntcsvand improvc^cm <rf. ufofuV know** 
edge I jf difeoveringhow far we hare clearmnd diftinflk^ 
idMt^' we cofifine our thoughts widiin> the contempla- 
tion of thofe things -that are within die reach ofouf^ 
vnderft^ndingai and launch) not out into that abyfs of 
dtfHcnris (where we have not eyes to fee, nor faculties 
^-perceive any thing) out of a prefamptiony that noth*- 
ihg is lyeyofid otnr comprehenfion* But to be iatisiie^-^ 
of 4he folly 'tf fueh a ^eonceit, we need not go far; He . 
thatlcnows anything, knows thb in the firft place, that 
he -oeed Hot feek long tor inftanocs of hi»- ignorance; 
Tfee ifneaneft and moft <dbviaas things diat xome in our 
way^ hare dark fides, that tbequickeft jight canned penv 
etrtite into. The deareft and nioft enkrged undeiv 
flan^ngs of thinki^ men find themfelves puzzled, 
* mid at a lof*, in every partide of matter.- We (hall the 
le& "wonder to find it fe, when we confider the cauffit 
^ ottr ignorvtftce t which^ from what has been faid, i^i 
£ifppofe, will Jse found to bt chiefly thefe three : 

FirJ^ Wznt off deaf. 

Secondly^ Want of a difcoVerabk c<mneAion betwten^ 
tli6 id^s we have. 

ThmUft Wittt of tracing and examining our ideas. 

^ 23. FirfifOnetcaufe of it want ^ Ideas, eithirfuch 
OS weiavemi:cinception tfy orftseh as particularly «ar 
hen^not.' 
^r^^Tft There: are fome tilings, andthofenot a few^ 
that we lare igiiortot -oi for naaftt ^ ideas. 
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Firjlf All the fimpk ideas we have, are confined (as 
I have (hown) to thofe we receive £rom corpoi^al ob- 
jefts hj fenfatiorif and from the operations of our own 
minds as thf objedls of refleBion. ^ But how much 
thefe few and narrow inlets are difproportionate toddie 
vaft whole extent of all beings, will not be hard to 
perfuade thofe who are not fo foolifh as to think their 
fpan the meafure of all things. What other fimplc 
ideas it is poflible the creatures in other parts of the 
univerfe may have, by the aiEftance of fenfes and fac- 
ulties more or pcrfeftcr than we have^ or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. 9ut to &y, 
or think there are no f(|ch, becaufe we conceive noth- 
ing of them, is no better an argument:, than if a 
blind man ihould be pofitive in it, that there was no 
fuch thing as fight and colours, becaufe he had no 
manner of idea of any fuch thing, nor could by any 
means frame to himfelf any notions about feeing. The 
ignorance and darknefs that is in us, no more hinders 
nor confines the knowledge that is in others, than the 
blindnefs of a mole is an argument againd the quick- 
fightednefs of an eagle. He that will confider the in- 
finite power, wifdom, and goodnefs of the Creator of 
all things, will find reafon to think, it was not all laid 
out upon fo inconfiderable, mean, and impotent a 
creature as he will find man to be ; who, in all proba- 
bility, is one of the lowed of all intellectual beings. 
What faculties therefore other fpecies of creatures 
have to penetrate into the nature and inmoft conftitu- 
tions of things, what ideas they may receive of them, 
far different from ours, we know not. This we know, 
and certainly find, that we want feveral other views 
of them, befides thofe we have, to make difcoveries of 
them more perfeft. And we may be convinced that 
the ideas we can attain to by our faculties, are very 
difproportionate to things themfelves, when a poCtive 
clear dlftindl one of fubftance itfelf, which is the found- 
ation of all the reft, is concealed from us- But want 
of idios of this kind being a part as well as caufe of 
our ignoranccj cannot be defcribcd. Only this, I 
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AtBki I «M]r confidettdy liiy «C it, thut ^ tlifeHeAiiftl 
md fenfible wdrld» dMrc m this perfe£llf tlikc | that 
that p*rt, irhich we fee of ^ther fA tbetii) hoMt no ** 
^j^oj^tioli With what we fee not \ and wbatfoeyer we 
tamvreach wkh our eyes, ot ««r thought^^ of eidier of 
diem^ is but a pointy almoft nothing in comparifea of-^ 
the reft« 

f 24. Bicaufi' of their Rett^te^ft. 
BlBCONDLT^ Another great caufe of ignorance is the 
nvant of ideas we are i:apa}He of. As tHe \i^nt of iieeiP^ - 
which our faculties are not able to gire us, (huts us - 
wholly from thofe vidws of things, Which it is reafon^- 
iible tb think other beings jptxitditx than we^ have, di^ 
which we know nothing ; fo the want of ideas I now 
fpeak of, keeps us in ignorance of things we conceire x 
ciipable of beihg known to us. Bulh^ fig^^% ^nd mo^ 
timy we have tdeafs of. But though we are not with- - 
G^t ieleas of thefe priinary qualities of bodies in gener- 
al, y^ not knowing what is the particular huik^ fg^ - 
iwftf, and ^oiimy of the greateft part of the bodies of - 
the uftiverfe, we are ignorant of the feveral powers, . 
^efficacies, and ways of operation^ whereby the efie^s, .. 
which we daily fee, are produced, lliefe are hid" 
fe>m us in fome things, by being/w remote ; and in ' 
others, by being too minute. WneiTHve confidcr the 
raft diftance of the known and vifible. parts of the ' 
world, and the reafons we have to thinkf. that what 
liieis within our ken^ is but a fmall part of the immenfe 
vniverlb, we (hall then difcover an huge- abyfs of ig- - 
norance. . What are the particular fabrics of the great " 
tfiafl[es of matter,- which 'make up the whole ftupcnd- - 
t>us -frame of corporeal beings,^ how far they are ex-* 
tended/ what is« their motion,- and hOw continued or 
comihunicated, and what influence they have one upon 
another, are contemplations that at iirft gliihpfe our 
thoughts lofe themfdves in* If we narrow our con- 
templationsj and confine our thoughts to this little can- 
ton, I mean this fjrftem of our fun, and the grofler 
rhafles of matter, that vifibly move about it \ what 
fdircral forts of vegetaUes, aoimalS) and inteUe£tual 
F f ^2 .. 
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cor p or e al beings^ infinitely different from thofe of our 
little fpot of earth, may there probably be in the other 
planets, to the knowledge of which, even of their out- 
ward figures 4ind parts, we can no way attain, whiift 
we are confined to this earth ; there being no nattral 
means, cither by fenfation or refle£lton, to convey 
their certain ideas into our minds ? They are out of 
the reach of thofe inlets of all our knowledge : and 
what forts of furniture and inhabitants thofe manfiotis 
contain in them, we cannot fo much as guefs, much 
lefs have clear and diftinft ideas of them. 

§ 25. Becaufe of their Minuteneft. 
If ^ great, nay, far the greateft part of the fctcral 
ranks of bodies in the univerfe, efcape our notice by 
their remotenefs, there are others that arc no lefs con- 
cealed from us by their minutenefs. Thefe infenfible 
corpufcles being the aftive parts of matter, and the 
^reat inftruments of nature, on which depend not only 
all their fecdndary qualities, but alfo moft of their nat- 
ural operations; our want of precife diftinft ii?«^ 0^ 
. their primary qualities, keeps us in an incurable ig- 
norance of what we defire to know about them, i 
doubt not but if we could difcovcf the figure, fizCj 
texture, and motion of the minute cbnftituent parfs 
of any two bodies, we (hould know without trial fed- 
eral of their operations one upon another, as we do 
now the properties of a fquare or a triangle. Did we 
know the mechanical affeftions of the particles of 
rhubarby hemlock^ opium, and a man, as a watchmaker, 
does thofe of a watch, whereby it performs its opera- 
tions, and of a file, which by rubbing on them wiil 
alter the figure of any of the wheels 5 we (hould be 
able to tell beforehand, that rhubarb will purge, i^- 
Jock kill, and opium make a man deep, as well as a 
watchmaker can, that a little piece of paper laid on 
the balance will keep the watch from going, till it be 
removed -, or that fome fmall part of it being rubbed 
by a file, the machine would quite lofe its motion, and 
the watch go no more. The diflblving of filver in 
aquafortis, and gold in a^a regia, and not vice verfij 
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would be then pezfaaps no more difficult to know^ 
than it i^ to a fmith to underftand why the turning xA 
one key will open a lock, and not the turning of anoth- 
er. But wbilft we are deftitute of fenfes«acute enough 
to-4li£coYer the nrinute particles of bodiesi and to give 
Hs ideen of their mechanical afiedlions, we muft be con- 
tent to be ignorant of their prpperties and ways of op- 
eration ; nor can we be aflured about them any farther^ 
than fome few trials we make, are able to reach. 
But whether they will fucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain knowledge 
of univerial truths concerning natural bodies : and our 
reafon caprice us herein very little beyond particular 
matter of faS. 

Jt 26. Henct m Science rf Bodies, 
And therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far foever 
human induftry may advance ufeful and experimental 
phiiofophy m pbjfical things ^ fcientijkal will ftiU be 
out df our reach \ becaufe we want perfe£b and ade- 
quate ideas of thofe very bodies which are neareft to 
us, and moil under our command. Thofe which we 
liave ranked into clafies under names, and we think 
ourfelves beft acquainted with, we have but very im- 
perfeA and incomplete ideas of. Diftinfl ideas of the 
feveral forts of bodies that fall under the examination 
of our fenfes, perhaps we may have : but adequate 
ideas^ I fufped^ we have not of any one amongft them. 
And though the former of thefe will ferve us for 
common ufe and difcourfe, yet whilft we want the lat- 
ter, we are not capable of fcientifical knowledge ,• nor 
ihall ever be able to difcover general, inftruaive, un- 
queftionable truths concerning them. Certainty and 
demonjlrhtion are things we muft not, in thefe matters, 
pretend to. By the colour, figure, tafte, and fmell, 
and other fenfible qualities, we have as clear and dif- 
VkVidi ideas of fage and hemlock, as we have of a circle 
and a triangle : but having no ideas of the particular 
primary qualities of the minute parts of either of 
thefe plants, nor of other bodies which we would ap- 
ply tlwm tO| we caimot tell what eflfeits.they will pro- 
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imt I M>r trinn v^ fte diofe dfeat, cm we fo mudi 
•• gvc6^ much ids kmw» their maniicr of ptodtt£liott« 
THof fanring no ^lim of the panitvler mechraicad afr* 
ftaiiftis of the mmalrpMru of bodies diat are withia 
our ¥kw tind retchy we are qrn^rMit of their aahSA^ 
ttttiofiS) powers^ end opertttons : and of bodbea more 
remote, we are yet more ignorant, not knowing fe 
much as their very outward fliapes^ or tke fenfiUe «id 
grofler parts of t^r conftitulions. 

^ ^^i Much kfs.rf^mtt^ 
This, al firft fight, will (how us how difppqpMtiooate- 
Mr knowledge is to the whole.'ezficnt even of^naCierisd 
bemgs } to whidi if we^^dthe eonfiiUrttion of that 
iniinite number of fpirits that may be, and^ proinMy 
ate, which are yet moM. rehiote fnxn dosJcnowiedge, 
whereof we have no cognizance, nor.cdh frame to our- 
fthes any.diitinA id^^ of their fevetai ranks and 
forts, wc fhall.fitid thts.-cauik ofr^ignoranee conceal 
from us, in an impenetrable obfcurity, aknoft the 
whole, intellectual world \ r greater cert^nly^ «ad 
more beautiful worM than the materiai. Fort batiag 
Ibmavery few,iu>d Aofe, if d knay fo'cdl thrm, fu* 
perficial /Vfaji of fpirit, which by refio£tidh«we get of 
our own, and' from thence the b^ft we can -colted of 
the Fat}^ of ^11 rpirits> the eternal independent Au^ 
tfaorof them and us. and ^things ; we^ve no cer- 
tain information,' fo much as of the exiAence of other 
(pirits, but by revelation. Angek of aU fsrts ate nai- 
utally beyond our difeovery : and all thofe intelKgen^ 
ecs, whereof it is likely tbinre are more orders dian 
of corporeal fubftances, arc things whereof our nat- 
ural faculties give us no certain account at alL Tliat 
there are minds and thinking beings inrodier men as^ 
well as himfclfi every man has a reafon, from thek - 
words and a£tions^ to be fattsficd : and the knonHedge r 
of his own mind cannot fufl^ a man, that omfiden^ 
to be ignorant, that there i^ a God. Bat that there 
are degrees of fpiritual behigs between ns and die - 
great God, who is there that by Ms own fearch and f 
ability can comcLjo know I M^rfilefc have we idif^ 
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tinA ideas of their diflbrent natures, conditions, ftatesy 
powers, and feveral conftitutions, wherein they agree 
or difier from one another, and from us. And there- 
fore, in what concerns their different fpecies and prop- 
erties, we are under an abfolute ignorance. 

^ a8. Secopdljj Want of a dijciverable Connexion ^^- 
tween Ideas we have* 
SscONDLTf What a fmall part of the fubftantial be- 
ings that are in the univerfe, the want of ideas leaves 
open to our knowledge, we have feen. In the next 
place, another ,caufe of ignorance, of no lefs moment, 
is a want of a di/coveraUe connexion between thofe 
ideas we have : for wherever we want that, we are 
utterly incapable of univerfal and certain knowledge \ 
and are, as in the former cafe, left only to obfervation 
and experiment : which, how narrow and confined it 
is, how far from general knowledge, we need not be 
told. I (hall give fome few in dances of this ^aufe of 
our ignorance, and fb leave it. It is evident that the 
bulk, 'figure,, and motion of feveral bodies about us, 
produce in us feveral fenfations, as of colours, founds, 
taftes, fmells, pleafure and pain, &c. Thefe mechan- 
ical affections of bodies having no affinity at all with 
thofe ideas they produce in us (there being no con- 
ceivable connection between any impulfe of any fort ' 
of body, and any perception of a colour, or fmell, 
which we find in our minds) we can have no diftinft 
knowledge of fuch operations beyond our experience, 
and can reafon no otherwife about them, than as ef- 
fe£ls produced by the appointment of an infinitely 
wife Agent, which perfedtly furpafs our compreheh- 
fions. As the ideas of fenfible fecondary qualities 
which we have in our minds, can by us be no way 
deduced from bodily caufes, nor any correrpondence 
or connection be found"between them and thofe pri- 
mary qualities which (experience fliows us) produce 
them in us : fo on the other fide, the operation of our 
mimb upon our bodies is as inconceivable. How 
any diottght- Ihould produce a motion in body, is as 
xcflAoCe from the nature of our ideas as how any body 
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fbouM prodtocc mjj dnrnglit to the oiimL That It 
is fot if experieace 4id not coftYiace uai the oonfidera* 
tkm of the things ihemfelvee woukL fueror be «ble m 
tbe leaft to <lifo^r to U8% Thefe^ «nd the lifce, dioi^ 
they have a conftant ancLr^ol«r €onne£tiony ia tbe ofw 
dinaiy courfe of things, jtt tiNit coimed ion brings 
not difcoverable in- the idtat tkemfelTes, which ap- 
pearing to have no neceflary dep^ndenoe one on anotiK^ 
er, we can attribute their coaneAion to nothuqg ^fe 
but the arbitrary determination of<-. that id]«^wife Agent, 
who has made them to be, and to operate M diey. dio^. 
te a way: wholly above our weak uisderftttuiuigt «i 
cpnc^ive. . 

I^ fome of o«r tdttu there are oertiin retationf) fa ib^ 
itudesy and connecliona» fo^ifibly include in^ the 13»^ 
ture of the idtas themfelve$, that -we- catmot coneeive 
them fepar:ible from them by any power wlialfoever. 
And in thefe. only we are capable- oif . certain and .tiiu^ 
verfal knowledge* 'Hius ^he<id!M of - ia Tight^lt1led tA> 
ai^le neceff^rily carries with it im equality ef j»^ 
assies to two right onesh. |lor caa we conceive fiits 
relation, thiaodaneAton of jtheie.two tttf«/, to be pef» 
fibly mutable^ or. to d^end on any arbitrary r power, ^ 
which <^ choice made it thvat <^ could make ii otker» 
wife.. But thecoherence^andTcomimncy of the ptaxfs 
cf matter \ tbe. produ&ion of fenfatuin in , na . of c<>l^ 
oursftnd founds,, fcc* by ilnpnUe imd motion ^ ^^> 
the (original rules and commumoattofi of inctfioa Jbetng^ 
f#ch, wherein we cao' difoover . no . ntturml vConneSJoil 
with any id§as we have;, wo cannot )mt > aifcr^ them to • 
^e arbitrary wiU .and good, pieafare of the "wifo Af^^ 
chiteA*:' I need not» I thiBki. hero,* mention thc^ rtfr 
urre^lion of the dead^ th^ fnttire (Ujie ^ this- g^obt 
of eardi* and fuch other things, whtoh arc , by every 
^ acknowledged ^o depend wtolly . on 4he detextnim 
ation of a. fre^ Agent. The things that, as Ux mi. 
owr obfervati<Hn«aches, we conOantlf. find to proceed 
j^ularlv, we may conclude do aft: by a law fet Acm, 
btt jet by afaw that ^we kqow 09!^; -wherdbyi dipi|;l| . 
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caufes work ftcacKly, and eflbds oonftantlf flow from 
tJiOTi, yet Acir c&nfuaiom zxxA depwu^tncies being not 
difcoYerablcinour Heas^ we can hare bat an experi- 
mental Juiowledgc of them. From all vriikh it is eaf|r 
to perceive wixat -a darknefs we are inrolved in, how 
little it 4s of being, and Ae things that are, di^ we 
-are capable to know. And therefore we fhall do no 
injury to ^ our knowledge, when we modeftly thiiy^ 
witit ourfelvcs, that we are fo far from being able to 
•comprehend the whole nature of the univerfe, and all 
-the things o6ntained in it, that we are not capable of 4 
l^ilofophical knowledge of the bodies that arc about us, 
smd make a part of u^: conceming their fecondary 
•qualities, powers- and operations, we can have no uni- 
Tcrfid certainty. Several eflfedts come every d^ 
within the notice of our fenfes, of which we have m 
'izxferrfitive knowledge; but the caufes, manner, and 
-certainty of their produfHon, for the two feregding 
reafons, we muft be content to be ignorant of. Ill 
thefe we can go no farther •than particular experience 
-informs us of matter of fad, and by analogy, to guefi 
what effeds the like bodies are, upon othor trials, likt 
to produce. But as to a fcrkQ: fcienee of natural bod- 
ies (not to mention fptritual beings) we arc, I thinkf 
rfo far from being capable of any fuch thing, that I con* 
-chide it loft labour to feek after it. 

$ 30. ^hirdfyi <«»«/ of tracing ourldesa. 
TJiTJtDLTi Where we have adequate ideas^ and whei^e 
-there ba certain arid difcoverable coimeffion between 
them, yet we are dften ignorant, for want of tracing 
^tbafc ideas which we have, or may iiave^ and for 
want of finding out thofe intermediate ideas ^ which 
may (how us wfeit habitude' of agreement or difagrce- 
^ment they have one with another. And thus many 
arc ijgnorant of mathematical truths, not out of any 
imperfedion of their faculties, or uncertainty in the 
things themfelves I but for want of application in ac- 
' quinng, examining, and by due ways comparing thofe 
ideas. That which has moft contributed to hinder the 
doe tracing of ottr idias^ and finding out tfieir '«el»- 
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tionS) and agreements or dtfagreements one with anoth- 
er^ has been, I fuppofe, the ill ufe of words* It is 
impoflible that men ihould ever truly feek or certain- 
ly difcovcr the agreement or difagrcemcnt of ideas 
tnemfelves, whilft their thoughts flutter about, or 
ftick only in founds of doubtful and uncertain ilgnif- 
ications. Mathematicians, abftra£ting their thoughts 
from names, and accuftoming themfelves to fet before 
their minds the ideas themfelves that they would con- 
fider, and not founds inftead of them, have avoided 
thereby a great part of that peqplexity^ puddering, 
and confufion, which has fo much hmdered men's prog- 
refs in other parts of knowledge. For whilft they 
ftick in words of undetermined and uncertain Cgnifi- 
cation, they are unable to diftinguifli true from falfe, 
certain from probable, coniiftent from iuconfiitent, in 
their own opinions. This having been the fate or 
misfortune of a great part of the men of letters, the 
increafe brought into the ftock of real knowkdge, has 
been very little, in proportion to the fchools, difputes, 
and writings, the world has been filled with •, whilft 
ftudents, being loft in the great wood of words, knew 
not whereabout they were, how far their difcoveries 
were advanced, or what was wanting in their own or 
the general ftock of knowledge. Had men. in the dif- 
cbveries of the material, done as they have in thofe 
of the intelleftual world, involved all in the obfcurity 
of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking. Volumes 
writ of navigation and voyages, theories and ftori^s of 
zones and tides, multiplied and difputed ; nay, (hips 
built, and. fleets fent out, would never have taught us 
the way beyond the line ; and the Antipodes would 
be ftill as much unknown, as when it was declared 
herefy to hold there were any. But having fpoken 
fufficiently of words, and the iH or carelefs ufe that 
is commonly made of them, I fliall not fay any thing 
more of it here. 

§31. Extent in refpeSf of Umverfality. 
Hitherto we have examined the extent of our knowl- 
edge, in reiped of the feveral forts of beings that are. 
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There is znoihtt extent of k, in refpea of univerfailty^ 
which will alfo deferve to be confidered 5 and in this 
regard, our knowledge follows the nature of our 
ideas. U xht ideas 2lxq abftraft, whofe agreement or 
difagreement we pj?rceive, our knowledge is univerfal. 
For what is known of fuch general ideas ^ will be true 
of every particular thing, in whom that cffence, /. e. 
that abftraft idea^ is to be found 5 and what is once 
known of fuch ideas^ will be perpetually and for ever 
true. So that as to all general knowledge, we muft 
fearch'and find it only in our own minds, and it is on* 
ly the examining of our owh ideas^ that furnifheth us 
with that. Truths belonging to eflences of things 
(that is, to abftrad ideas) are eternal, and are to be 
* found out by the contemplation only of thofe eflences : 
SI6 the exiftence of things is to be known only from 
experience. But having more to fay of this in the 
chapters wliere I fhall fpeak of general and real knowl- 
edge, this may here fufEce as to the univerfality of our 
knowledge in general. 

CHAP. IV. 

' eF THE REALITY OF K,NOWLEDGE. 

§ I. Obj. Knowledge placed in Ideas may be all bare 
Vifton. 
T DOUBT not but my reader by this time may be 
I apt to think, that 1 have been all this while only 
building a caftle in the air \ and be ready to fay to me, 
To what purpofe all this ftir ? Knowledge, i^y you, is 
only the perception of the agreement or difagreement 
oi our own ideas : but who knows what thofe ideas 
itiay be ? Is there any thing fo extravagant, as the 
lifiiaginations of mea's brains ? where is the head that 
nas no chimeras in it? Or, if there be a fober and a 
w^ man, what difference will there be, by your rules, 
betiwreen his knowledge and that of the moft extrava- 
ea/nt fancy in the world ? They both have their ideas, 
anfe perceive their agreement and difagreement one 
f Vol. II. G g 
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with another. If there be any difference between 
them, the advantage will be on the warm-headed man's 
fide, as having the more ideas^ and the more lively : 
and fo, by your rules, he will be the more knowing. 
If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the per- 
ception of the agreement or difagreement of our own 
ideas i the vifions of an enthufiaft, and the reafonings 
of a fober man, will be equally certain. It is no mat- 
ter how things are, fo a man obferve but the agree- 
ment of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, 
it is all truth, all certainty. Such caftles in the air, 
will be as ftrong holds of truth, as the demonftrations 
of Euclid. That an harpy is not a centaur, is by this 
way as certain knowledge, and as much a truth, as 
that a fquare is not a circle. 

But of tjuhat ufe is all this fine knowledge (f met^s 
own imaginations f to a man that inquires after the re- 
ality of things ? It matters not what men's fancies are, 
it is the knowledge of things that is only to be prized 5 
it is this, alone gives a value to our reafonings, and pref- 
erence to one man's knowledge over another's, that 
it is of things as they really are, and not of dreams 
and fancies. 

§ 1. Anfw. Notfo where Idea§ agree with Things, 
To which I anfwer, That if our khowledge of our 
ideas terminate in them, and reach no farther, where 
there is fomething farther intended, our moft ferious 
thoughts will be of little more ufe, than the reveries 
of a crazy brain •, and the truths built thereon of no 
more weight, than the difcourfes of a man who fees 
things clearly in a dream, and with great aflurance ut- 
ters them. But, I hope, before I have done, to ma£^ 
it evident, that this way of certainty, by the knowr 
edge of our own ideas^ goes a little farther than bar; 
imagination ; and I believe it will appear, that ni 
the certainty of general truths a man has, lies in lio^ 
ing elfe. , 

§ 3. Anf. Not/of where IdcTLS agree with Things. 
It is evident, the mind knows not things immediatellf, 
but only by the intervention of the ideas it has Ic! 
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them» Our knowledge therefore is realj only fo far 
as. there is a conformity between our ideas and the re- 
ality of things. But what fliall be here the criterion ? 
Hpw (h^ the mind, when it perceives nothing but 
its own tdeas^ know that they agree with things them- 
fclve^ ? This, though it feems not to want difficulty, 
yet, I think, there be two forts of ideas^ that, we may 
be ^ffured, agree with things. 

.J ^4. Asi I. Allftmple Ideas do, 

FiRSTi The firft are fimple ideasj which fince the 
•mitid, as has been (bowed, can by no means make to 
iti^lf, muft neceff^rily be the product of things operat- 
ing on the mind in a natural way, and producing there- 
in thofe perceptions which, by the wifdom and will of 
o^ur Mj^ker, they are ordained and adapted to. From 
whence it follows, that Jlmple ideas are natjiffions of 
our fan<:ies, but the natural and regular produAions of 
things without us, really , operating upon us, and 
fo carry with them all the conformity which is in- 
tended, or which our ftate requires : for they riepre- 
fent to us things under thofe appearances, which tliey 
are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are enabled 
to didinguifh the forts oi^ particular fubftances, to dif- 
tern the ftates they are in, and fo to take them for 
our neceflities, and apply them to our ufes. Thus the 
idea of whitenefs, or bitternefs, a^ it is in the mind, ex- 
a£lly anfwcring that power which is in any body to 
produce it there, ha? all the real conformity it can, or 
ought to have, with things without us. And this 
conformity between our fimple ideasy and the exiftence 
of things, is fufficient for real knowledge. 

{'5. 2. All complex 1^^^;^^ except of Buhjlances. 
SECgNDLTy 41k our complex Ideas, except thofe of fub'^ 
flames f bcfing archetypes of the mind's own making, 
not intended to be the copies of any thing, nor re- 
ferred to the exiftence of any thing, as to their origin- 
als, cannot want any conformity neceffary to real knowl- 
edge. For that which is not defigned to repre- 
fent any thing but itfelf, can never be capable of a 
wrong reprefentation, nor miflead us from the true 
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apprehenfion of any thing, by its difliketKfs to it i asd 
foch, excepting thofe of fubftancesi are all our c&m' 
ficx ideas : which> as I have ihowed in another placci 
are combinations of ideas which the mind, by its firte 
choice, puts together, without confi^ering any connec* 
tion they have in nature. And hence it is, that_ in aU 
thefe forts the ideas themfclves are confidered as &ie 
archetypes^ and things no otherwife regarded, but as 
they are conformable to them. So that we cannot 
but be infallibly certain, that all the knowledge we 
attain concerning thefe ideas^ is real, and reaches 
things themfclves ; becaufe in alt our thoughts, tea- 
fonings and difcourfes of this kind, we intend thii^ 
no farther than as diey are conformable to our ideas. 
So that in thefe we cannot mifs of a Certain ttnd un- 
doubted reality. 

$ 6. Hence the Reality of- Mathematical Km^edge, 
I DOUBT not but it will be eafily granted, that the 
knowledge we have of mathematical truths^ is not only 
certain, but real knowledge ; and not the bare emp- 
ty vifion of vain infignificant chimeras oS the brain : 
and yet, if we will consider, we fliaQ find that it 
is only of our own ideas. The mathematician eon- 
fiders the truth ahd properties belonging t« a re€^angle 
or circle, only as they are in idea in his own mind. 
For it is poffible he never found either of themexift- 
ing mathematically, f. e, precifely true, in his life. 
But yet the knowledge he has of any truths or prop- 
erties belonging to a circle, or any other mathematical 
Hgurc^ are neverthelefs true and certain, even qjf >cid 
things exifting ; becaufe real things are no fartfao' 
concerned, nor intended to be meant by any fuch prop- 
ofitions, than as things really agree to thofe archetypes 
in his mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle^ 
that its three angles are equal to two right ones ? It 
is true alfo of a triangle^ wherever it really exifts. 
Whatever other figure exifts, that is not exa€Hy an- 
fwerable to that idea of a triangle in his mind, is not 
at all concerned in that propofition : and therefore be 
is certain all his knowledge concerning fuch u^mi^j it 
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jseal knowledge ; becaufe intending things no farther 
than they agree with thofe his ideas ^ he. is fure what 
be knows concerning thofe ^gures, when they have 
barely an ideal exijlence in his mind, will hold true of 
them alfo, when t^ey have a real exiltence in matter ; 
is^s'confideration being barely of thofe figures, which 
are the lame, wherever or however they exill. 

$7. AndofMor^, 
And hence it follows, that tnoral knowledge is as au- 
pahle of real certainty as mathenaatics. For certainty- 
being but the perception of the agreement or difagree- 
ment of our ideas ; an4 demonilration nothing but the 
perception of fuch agreement, by the intervention of 
other ideasy or mediums \ our moral ideas ^ as well as- 
mathematical, being archetypes thenifelves, and fo» 
adequate and complete ideas: all the agreement or 
difagreement, wliich we {hall find in them, will pro- 
duce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical fi^- 
'ures. 

§ 8. Exigence not required to make it reaL 
For tl^e attaining of knowledge and certainty.,. it is re?* 
<quifite that we have determined ideas ,\ and', to make- 
our knowledge realy it is rcquifite that the ideas an*- 
fwer their archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that 
I place the certainty of our knowledge in^ the confid- 
eration of our ideas^ with fo^ little care and regard (as^ 
it may feem) to the real exigence, of things :: fince 
mod of thofe difcourfes,. which take up the thoughts,, 
and engage the dilputes-of thofe who pretend to makje^ 
it -their bufinefs to inquire- after truth- and. certaintj,. 
will, I prefunwj, upon examination, be found tobe gen^- 
wal propojitions^ and notions in which exiftence is^ 
not at all concerned. All the difcourfes of the math- 
ematicians about the fcj^aring of a circle, conic fec- 
tions, or any othext part of mathematics, concern not 
the exijleme of aay of thofe figures ; but their demon- 
ftratioQSj which depend on their ideas^ are the fame,, 
whether there be any fquare or circle exifting in the- 
world or no. In the fame manner, the truth and' 
cettainty of tmreU difcourfes abitrafts from the. lives 
GG.a 
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of meiii and the exiftence of diofe virtues in the world 
whereof they treat. Nor are Tully's Offices lefs true, 
becaufe there is nobody in the worid that exadiy 
pra£tifes his rulesi and -lives up to that pattern of a 
virtuous man which he has ^iven us, and which ex* 
Ifted no where, when he writ, but in idea. If it be 
true in fpeculation, u e. in idea^ that murder deferves 
Jeafbf it will alfo be true in reality of any aAion that 
exifts conformable to that idea of murder. As for 
^ther aflions, the truth of that propofition concerns 
them not. And thus it is of all other fpecies of things, 
which have no other cflcnces but thofe ideas which arc 
in the minds of men. 

§ 9. Nor will it be kjs true or certain ^ becaufe morcA 
Ideas are of our own making and naming. 
But it will here be faid, that if moral hnotvledge be 
placed in the contemplation of our own moral ideat^ 
and thofe, as other modes j be of our own making, 
what ftrange notions will there be f>ijujiice and iem^ 
peranee F What conf ufion of virtues and vices, if every 
one may make what ideas of them he pleafes ? No con- 
f ufion or diforder in the things thcmfelves^ nor the 
reafonings about them 5 no more than (in mathemat- 
• ics) there would be a difturbance in the demonftra- 
tion, or a change in the properties of figures, and theJr 
relations one to another, if a man fhould make a tri- 
angle with four corners, or a trapezium with four 
right angles \ that is, in plain Englifli, change the 
names of the figures, and call that by one pame, which 
mathematicians call ordinarily by another. For let 
a man make to himfelf the idea of a figure with 
<hree angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, 
if he pleafe, equiiaterum or trapezium^ or any thing 
^Ife, the properties of, and demonftrations about, that 
idea will be the fame, as if he called it a reBangular 
triangle, I cbnfefs the change of the narhe, by the 
impropriety of fpeech, will at firft difturb him, who 
knows not what idea it (lands for 5 but as foon as the 
figure is drawn, the confcquences and d^mdhftration 
are plain and clear. Juft the fa^e'isJt in moral 
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knowMffe^'leC a man have die idea of ^tUdng from 
othersi without their confent, what their honed in« 
dUftry has pofieiTed them of |> and- call tMsjufita^ if he 
pleafe. He that takes the natne here without the idea 

Eut to it witt be miftaken, by joining anothert idea of 
is Own to that naifoe : but ft rip the ii/^^ o£ that name^ 
€Nr take it fuch as it is in l^ ipeaker^s mind, and the 
lame things will agree to it, as if you called it injuJHc^. 
Indeed wrong names in moral dtfcourfes breed ufual^y 
more diforder, becaufe they are not fo eafily rectified 
1^ in mathematics, where the figure once drawn and 
feen, makes the name ufelefs and of no force. For 
^^hat need of a fign, when the thing (ignified is prefent 
and in view ? But in moral names, diat cannot be fo 
eafiiy and (hortly done, becaufe of the many decompo- 
fitions that go to the making up the complex ideas of 
thofe modes. But yet for all this, mi/calling of znyftof 
thofe ideaSf contrary to the ufual fignificacion of the 
^^fords of that language, ^hinders not, but that we may 
have certain and demonftrative knowledge of their fev-' 
erat agreements and difagreements, if we will carefully, 
asJn mathematics^ keep to the fame precife ideas, Tind 
trace them in their feveral relations ^ne to another, with- 
out being led away by their names. If we but fepar- 
ate the idea under confideration from the fign that 
ftands'for it, our knowledge goes equally on in the 
tffcovery of real truth* and ocrtainty, whatever founds 
we make ufe of. 

$10. Mifnaming difturh not the Certainty of the 
^^^-^ Knowledge. 

Onb thkig nidVe we are to take notice of, « that where 
God, or siny other lawmaker, hath defined any moral 
names, theri they hay? made the effcnce of that fpe- 
cies to which that mftfle belongs 1 and there it is not 
fafe to apply or ufe'^them' ofherwMe^but in other 
cafes, k is bare impropriety ^ fpeech to apply them 
contrary to the common ufo]^ of the country. But 
yet even this too diftbrbs not thd* certainty of that 
knowledge, which is ft ill to be had bya'due contempla- 
tion^ and comparing of thofe- even mok-nanoed idem. 
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j 1 1. Uets 9/ Subjisnces have their jk^kftjl^ wkk' 

OUtUJ. 

TNiRDLTiThcrt Is anotl^er (ortof t^n^n ideas, whidi 
being referred to archaypes without u$» may difier 
from ihem, and fo our knowledge about them may 
come (hort of being re^. Such are our ideas <k 
fabftancesy which confiding of a collection of fimpdc 
iJeas^ fuppoftd taken from the works of nature, may 
yet vary from them, by having more or difierent ide/is 
united in them, than are to be found united in things 
thcmfelves. From whence it comes to pafe, that they 
may, and often do, fail of being exactly conformable 
to things thcmfelves. 

§12. So far as they agree wi$hthofeifi far our KnavA- 
edge concerning them is reai^ 
I SAT then, that to have id^as^ oi Jubflances^ which, by 
being conformable to things, m^ a^rd us red knowl- 
edge, it is not enough, as in modes, to put together 
fuch ideas as have no iiKon&ftence, though they did 
never before fo exift : v. g, the ideas oi facrilege or 
perjury f &c. were as real and true iV^o/ before, as a^ 
tcr the exiftence of any fuch iaft. But our ideas of 
fuhftances being fuppofcd copies, .and referred to archer 
types without us, muft ftill be -taken frcfm fomething 
tibat does or has exifted ; they muft not confiil of ideas 
put together at the pleafure of our thoughts^ witboyet 
any real pattern they wore taken from, thou^we can 
perceive no inconfiflence in fuch a combination^ The 
leafon whereof is, becaufe wfc, knowing not what real 
conftitution it is of fubftances whereon, our (imple 
ideas depend, and. which really is thecaiu&of the (trid 
; union of foipe of them one with, another, and the e»- 
clufion of others ; there are vgry few of them, that 
,we can be fure are, pr are no^^confiftent in nature, 
any farther thaft experience and fei^fible obfervatipn 
reach. Herein therefore is founded* tjie reality of our 
knowledge concerni^ig ^^Ijlances^ that a],! our complex 
: i^as of them mirik be &ch, andj fuch only, as arc msuia 
up of fuch fimpjoi ones as have been difcovered to «o»- 
cufl 'in nature* And our ideas b^g. thus tmc^ 



Aottgh not peihapa verj exaA eopiesy axe yet the £itl>4 
jeds of rral (as far as we bare any) knowledge txi diem ; 
which (as has been aii^ady fhown) mlknot be found 
to reach very far ; but fo far as it does, it will ftill be 
ruU knowledgt. Whatever "idb«/ we luve^ the^agree- 
ment wc fiiid they have mikh. others, will ftiU be 
IjMMRrledge* If thole ideas be abftradt, it will be gen^^ 
fral l^nowledge. But to mabc it real concerning fubr 
ftancesjthc tdeas nmft.be taken from the real exiiftence 
«€ things. Whatever, ficiiple ideas have been found to 
co-exiftin any fubftance^thefe we may with conEdenoe 
tDin together a^int ai\d fo mak^ «bftra£l ideas of fub4 
ttances. For whatever have once hadan union^in^nai- 
tore^ may be united again. 

f rj. In our Infuiries ' ahut &uhfiwices^ we nntft 
eonfider Ideas, and not eonjine our Thoughts U 
Names or Species fuppofed fet out by Names t i 

Tuis, if we rightly eonfider, and emfine not aut^ 
thoughts and abftraif^ ideaJ to names, as if there were, 
or could be no other forts of things thaa what knowa 
Barnes had already determined, and^ as it weie fet out^ 
we fiiould think of things, with greater freedom and 
leiii confufion than perhaps wc dd It would poflibly 
be thought a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous 
wifehood, if I fiiould fay, that fome changelings ^ who 
have lived £orty years together without any appear- 
ance of reafini, are fomething between a man and a 
beaft : whi^h prejudice is founded upon nothing el& 
i)ut a falfe fuppoGtion, that theie two names, man and 
ieafiy ftand for diftinA fpectes to fet out by i^eal ef- 
fences, that there eaa come no other fpdcies between 
them. Whereas, if we will abfiraft &om thofe names^ 
tmd the fuppofition of fuch fpecific e&nces made by 
]iatiM«, wheveixi all things o£ the fame denominations 
did exactly and equally partake ; if we would hot hn^ 
cy that there ^ere a certain number of thefe eflenceSf 
wherein all things^ as in moulds, were caft and formed^ 
we jQiould find that the idea of the<fhape, motion, and 
life of a man without reafon, is as milch a diftin£l 
idca^ and makes a^mncl^ adUUoAljfir^ o(tlung|S from 
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man and bead, as the idea of the (hape of an ^ with 
reafoni would be diiTerent from either that of man or 
beafti and be a fpecies of an animal betweeh>.or diflin^ 
from both. 

$ 14. ObjeBion agmnft a Cbangelingf being fimC" 
thing between a Man dnd Beafi^ anfivered. 
Hbrb every body will be ready to aikj if changelings may 
be fuppofed fomething between man and beaft, pray 
what are they ? I anfwer, changelings j which is as good a 
word to fignify fomething different from the.fignifica- 
tion of inan or beaft^ as dbe names man and bcaft are 
to have Cgnificadons different one from the other. 
This, well confidcred, would refolve this matter, and 
(how my meaning without any more ado. But I am 
not fo unacquainted with the zeal of fome men, which 
enables them to fptn confequences, and to fee religion 
direatened whenever any one ventures to quit their 
forms of fpeaking, as nc« to forefee what names fuch 
a propofitton as this is like to be charged* with : and 
without doubt it will be afked, if changelings are fome- 
thing between maii and beaft, what will become of 
them in the other world ? To which I answer, i , It 
concerns me not to know or inquire. To their own 
mafter they ftand or fall. It will m^ke their ftate 
neither better nor worfe, whether we determine any 
thing of it or no. They arc in the hands of a faith- 
ful Creator and a hountiful Father, who difpofes not 
of his creatures according to oiu* narrow thoughts or 
opinions, nor dlftinguifhes them according to names 
and fpecies of our contrivance. And we that know 
fo little of this prefent world we are in, may, I think, 
content outfclves without being peremptory in defin- 
ing the different ftates, ^hich creatures (hall come in- 
to when they go off this" ftagc. It may fuffice us, that 
he hath made known to all thofe, w)^ are capable of 
inftruftion, difcourfe and reafoning^ J^at they (hall 
cJome to an account, ahd receive according to what 
dbey have done in diis body. 

fioT, fymidr;fyt amfi»er, ^ force oi thefe mcE's .qucf- 
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tion, (v/z. will you deprive changeUngs of a future 
ftate) r is founded on one of thefe two fuppofitions, 
which are both falfe. The firft is, that all things that 
have the outward fhape and appearance of a man muft 
xieceffarily be defigned to an immortal future being af- 
ter thfs life : or, fecondly, that whatever is of human 
birth muft be fo. Take away thefe imaginations, and 
Hich queftions will he groundlpfs and ridiculous. I 
defire then thofe who think there is rto more but an 
accidental difference between themfelves and change^ 
iingSf the eflence iii both being cxaftly the fame, to 
confider whether they can imagine immortality an-« 
nexed to any outward ihape of the body j the very 
propofing it, is, I fuppofe, enough to make them dii- 
own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much 
foever immerfed in matter, allowed that excellency Ifo 
any figure of the grofs fenfible outward parts, as to 
affirm eternal life due to it, or a neceffary confequencc 
of it ; or that any mafs of matter fliould, after its dif- 
folution here, be again reftored hereafter to an ever- 
lafting ftate of fenfe, perception, and knowledge, only 
becaufe it was moulded into this or that figure, and 
had fuch a particular frame of its vinble parts. Such 
an opinion as this, placing immortality in a certain 
fuperficial figure, turns out of doors all confideration 
of foul or fpirit, upon whofe account alone, fome cor- 
poreal beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, 
and others not. This is to attribute more to the out- 
fide than infide of things ; to place the excellency of 
a man more in the external fliape of his body, than in- 
ternal perfedions of his foul : which is but little bet-, 
ter than to annex the great and ineftimablc advantage 
of immortality and life everlafting, which he has above 
other material beings ; to annex it, I fay to the cut 
of his beard, or the fafliion of his coat. For this or 
that outward iftake of our bodies no more carries with 
it the hopes of an eternal duration, than the fafliion of 
a man's fuit gives him reafonable grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, or that it will make him imr 
mortal, h will perhaps , be faid, that nobod|r chi]lk« 
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that the (hapc makes any thing immortali but it is the 
ibape is the fign of a rational fonl within, which is 
immortaL I wonder who made h the fign of ady 
fuch thing ; for bardy faying it, will not make it fo. 
It would require fome proofs to perfuade one of it. 
No figure tJ:at I Inow fpeaks any fuch language. * For 
}t may as rationally be concluded, that tl^ dead body 
of a man, wherein there is to be found no more ap- 
pearance or a£Hon of life than there is in a ftataCi has 
yet neverthelefs a living foul in it, becaufe of its 
fliape ; as that there is a tlitional Ibul in a changelings 
I becaufe he has the otitfide of a rational creature, when 
his a^lions carry far lefs matks of reafon with them, 
in the whole courfe of his life, than what are to be 
found in many a beaft. 

5 i^. Monjkrs. 
But it is the ifluc of rational parents, and muft there- 
fore be concluded to have a rational foul. I know 
not by what logic you muft fo conclude. I am fure 
this is a conclufion that men no where alloS)v of. For 
if they did, they would not make bold, ^s every where 
they do, to d^ftroy ill-formed and miftiaped produc- 
tions. Ay, buAhefe are monfters. Let them be fo 5 
what will your driveling, unintelligent, untra£iaUe 
^changeling be I Shall a defeft in the body make a mon^ 
Jier : a defeft in the mind (the far more noble, and in 
the common phrafe, the far mord effential part) not ? 
Shall the want of a nofe or a neck make a monftery and 
put fuch ifllte out of the rank of men \ the want of 
reafon and underftanding, not ? This is to bring all 
. back again to what was exploded juft now : this is 
to place all in the fhape, and to take the meafiite of a 
man only by his outfide. To (how that, according to 
the ordinary way of reafonrng in this matter, people 
do lay the whole ftiiefs on the figure, and refolvc the 
whole eflencc of the fpecies of inan (aS tftey make it) 
into the outward fhape, how unreafonaWe foevcr it 
be, and how much foever they difown it : we need 
but trade their . thoughts and pradice a little farther 
«6i .riiftt dt wiU.pJ^inly appear. The m^M fhape^ 
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Aangelmg is a man^ has a ra^nal foul^ Aoi^ h vf^ 
pear not \ this is oaft doub^ fay jou. Make the ears 
a little longer, and more pointed, and the nofe a little 
flatter than or£nary, and then you begin to boggle : 
Make the face yet fmrrower, flatter and longer, and 
then Toa are at , a ftand : add (till more and more of 
the likenefs of a brute to it, and let die head be per- 
fiefUy that of fome other animal, then prefently it is 
2Lmonfter: and it is demonftration with you that it 
hath no rational foul| and muft be deftroyed. Where 
now {I aik) flisdl be die juft meafure of the utmoft 
bounds of that (hape, that carries with it a rational foul ? 
For fince there have been human yar/i//x produced, half 
beaft and half man ; and others three parts one, and 
one part the other ; and fo it is poflible they may be 
in 231 the variety of approaches to the one of die other 
Ihape, and may have feveral degrees of mixture of die 
likenefs of a man or a brute^ I would gladly know 
'what are tltofe precife lineaments, which according to 
this hypothefis, are, or are not capable of a rational 
foul to be joined to them ? What fort of outCde is the 
certain fign that there is, or is not fuch an inhabitant 
within ? For till that be done^ we talk at random of 
man : and fhall always, I fear, do fo, as long as we 
give ourfelves up to certain founds, and the imaging 
dons of fetded and fixed fpecies in nature, we know' 
not what. But after aQ, I defire it may be confidered, 
diat diofe who think they have anfwered the difficulty 
by telling us, that a mifiiaped y^/i/x is a tnonfter^ run 
into the fame fault they are arguing againft, by con- 
ititudng a fpecies between man and beaft. For what 
elfo, I pray, is their monfter in the cafe (if the word 
pionfter fignifies any thing at all) but fomething nei? 
dier man nor bean, but partaking fomewhat of ei- 
ther. ? And juft fo is the changeling beft^re mentioned. 
So neceflary is it to quit the common nodon of fpe- 
cies and eflences, if we will truly look into the na» 
ture offings, and examine them, by what our facul* 
ties can difcover ix^ them as they nifL and not by 
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groundlds fanciesi that have been taken' up aboot 
diem. 

J 17. Words and Species. 
I HATE mentioned this here, becaufe I think we can- 
not be too cautious that nvords and fpecies^ in the or- 
dinary notions which we have been ufed to of them, 
tmpofe not upon us. For I am apt to think, therein 
lies one great obftacle to our clear and di(lin£i knowU 
edge, efpecially in reference to fubftances ; and from 
thence has rofe a great part of the difficulties about 
truth and certainty. Would we accuftom ourfelves 
to feparate our contemplations and reafonings from 
words, we might, in a great meafure, remedy this 
inconvenience within our own thoughts : but yet it 
would ftill difturb us in our difcourfe with others, as 
long as we retained the opinion, ihaX /pedes and their 
eflences were any thing elfe but our abftraft ideas 
(fuch as they are) with names annexed to them, to be 
the figns of them. 

$ 18. Recapitulation, 
Wherever we perceive the agreement or difagree- 
ment of any of our ideas^ there is certain knowledge : 
and wherever we are fure thofe ideas agree with the 
reality of things, there is certain real knowledge. Of 
which agreement of our ideas with the reality of 
things, having here given the marks, I think I have 
ihown wherein it is, that certainty ^ real certainty ^ con- 
Cfts ; which, whatever it was to others, was, I confefs^ 
to me heretofore, one of thofe deftderata which I found 
great want of. 

CHAP. V. 

OF TRUTH IN GENERAL. 

4 I. What Truth is. 

"tL^THAT is truths was an inquiry many age* 

\\ fince; and it being that which all mankind 

either do, or pretend to fearch after, it cannot but be 

worth ouir while carefully to examine wherein it con- 
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fifts, and fo acquaint oarfelTCs with the nature of it^ 
ts to obferve how the mind diftiaguiflies it from falfe- 
hood. 
§ 2» A right Joining or feparating ef Signs z i, €% 
Ideas or Words. 
TJtUTH then feems to me, in the proper import of the 
word) to fignify nothing but the joining or feparating 
ofJtgnSf as the things Jignified by them do agree or dif^ 
agree one nmih another. The joining ot feparating of 
figns here meant, is what by ano^er name we call 
propofition. So that truth properly belongs only to 
propofitions : whereof there are two forts, vkb. mental 
and verbal ; as there are two forts of figns commonly 
made ufe of, v/'z. ideas and words. 

J 3. Which makes mental or verbal Propofitions. 
To form a clear notion of truths it is very neceflary 
to confider truth of thought, and truth of words, dif- 
tin£Uy one from another : but yet it is very difficult 
to treat of them afunder. Becaufe it is unavoidable, 
in treating of mental propofitions, to make ufe of 
words : and then the inftances given of mental propof^ 
fhns ceafe immediately to be barely mental, and be- 
come verbal. For a -mental propofition being nothing 
but a bare confideration of the ideas^ as they are in 
aur minds dripped of names, they lofe the nature of 
purely mental propofitions, as foon as they are put into 
words. 

$ 4. Mental propofitions are very hard to be treat* 
edff. 
And that which makes it yet harder to that of men-- 
tal and verbal propofitions feparately^ is, that moft 
men, if not all, in their thinking and ^ reafonings 
within themfelves, make ufe of words inftead of ideas $ 
at lead when the Tubjeft of their meditation contains 
in it complex ideas. Which is a great evidence of 
the imperfeftion and uncertainty of our ideas of that 
kind, and may, if attentively made ufe of, ferve for 
a mark to (how us, what are thofe things we have 
clear and perfeft eftablifeed «Wm/ . of, -and what fact. 
For if we will curioufly obferve the way our mind 
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takes in dunking and reafixiiiig» ve iliall find, I fil^ 
pofe» that when we make any prdpofitions widiin our 
own thoughts aboat white or blacky pweet or Hmr^ a 
ttiangli or a circk^ we can* and often do frame uiour 
minds the ideas themfehcs, without refleding on die 
names. But when we would confidet, or taaSm prop- 
ofitions about the more comple^L ideas^ as of a iaw% 
tntriolffortitudef gbry, we nfually put 4ie nanae for tbft 
idea : becaufe the ideas tbefe naoies ftaad for, being 
for the moff part impevfedl, confuied,. and nodeter* 
mined, we refle£l on the mme^ themfelres, keoraie 
they are more dear, ce«tain and daftia€l> and iseadier 
occur to our thoughts than the pure ideas : said fo we 
make ufe of thefe words inftead of the ideas t^em- 
felves, even when we would mecfitate and reafon 
widiin ourfelves, and make tacit mental propofitionsi 
hi fubflanceSi as has been already noted, tinsisoeca- 
fioned by the imperfe£iion of our ideas / we making 
the name ftand for the real efie»ce,of wUch we have 
no idea at all. In aW/Jj it is occafioned by the great 
number of fimjde ideas^ diat go to the nnking them 
up. For many of them being compounded, tl^ naimf' 
occurs much eafier than the complex idea itfdf,^whidi 
requires time and attention to be recolIe£ted, and ez^ 
a£lly reprefented to the mindi^even in thofe men wli0 
have formerly been at the pains to do k ; and is uf* 
'terly impoffible to be done by thofe, who, diou^ 
they have ready in theii- memcMy the greateft part of 
the common words of their language, yet perhtps * 
nevet trouble themfelves in all their lires to coi^def 
what precife ideas the moft of them ftood for. Some 
confufed or obfcute notions hare icrved their turns ^ 
and manv who talk very much of i^e/igiQU and ton* 
Jcience, or church and faith, of p9>wer and right, of 
ohflruStums and humors, melaficholy and ehder, would 
perhaps have little left in their thoughts and medita* 
tions, if one (hould defire them to think only of th^ 
things themfelves, and lay by thofe wor.ds with wliidi 
they fo often confound others, and not feldom them- 
felves iSio. 
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' $ 5* Mng miUMf tut th^jcimmg srfeparmtmg limM 

Vfkhwt Wordi. 
But. to tetiim to ^tiue confidecation of truth : we muft^ 
I .bjf oUtfve two fiurts o£ propoGtions that we wn 
capable of making. 

Firfi^nmniatf whevein the ideas in our uadcrfta«d<» 
inga arc without the ule of words put togither^ ^rJSfar^ 
0tfd by the mindi percdviag or judging of their agrees 
meiit or difagreteiei^ 

itcondlji, Firiai ppop^km^ w^icb or9 vfordf^ th« 
tfpk$ of our ukmff put Mgitbe^ offftpaPoUd in ^rma^ 
tivc or fUfga^tve^fefsUmu. Jkf wmch wajF of affirmin|f 
or denying) thdfe figm, made by founds, are as it 
vere put together or feparated one from another. So 
dbtt propofitioi» confifts in joining or ieparating fi^s^ 
and truth confifts in die putting together or feparatine 
tbofe figns, aeeorcBng as^thet&gs which they ftand 
for sqpree or dilagree* 

% 6* Wh$n meni§l Propo^ns oonkm reed ^nsti, and 

wbenvirhaK 

i&rteT rae'-a experience will £»tisfy hinv that tht 

-mind, either by perceiTiog or fupjpofing the agreement 

Of dsfagreement of any of ita fifror, ddes^ taeitly within 

ttfelf put them tntoiW kind of proppGtion affirmative 

ioar negatifTe, udiich I hanc endeavoured to exprefs bf 

-Jthe terms, putting ttgether and feparating. But thte 

■ n^&ioii of the mind, uHhicfa isfi> famiUar to every thinks 

ing and reafoning man, is eafier to be conceived l^ 

rpiJAcSkva% on what pofles^in us when we affirm or denv, 

than to be exfdained. by words. When a man has m 

hie mind the idea of two lines, viz. tihejde and diagm^ 

at td a fi)uare,'whereof the dif^onal is an ineh long, 

he may have die idea alfo of the divifion ^ dial line^ 

. into a certain' number of eqi^ parts $ v, g* into five^ 

ten, au hundred, a thoufand, or any other number, 

and may have the idea of that inch line being divifible 

or not divifible, into fuch equal parts, as a certaiii 

number of diem w«U be equal to the fide-line. Now 

whenever he perceives, believes, <Mr fuppofes fuch a. 

kind of divifibiiity to s^ee or difagree^to his idea of 
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that linCf he, as it wctt^jmns or fiparates tbofe two 
ideaSf vtM. the idea of diat Imei and the idea of that 
Idnd of divifibilitj i and fo makes a mental propofi* 
don, which is true or faife, according as fudi a kind 
of diviGbilitjTf a divifibility into fuch aliquot partSy 
does really agree to that line or no. Vihm ideas are 
lb put together^ or feparaud in the tmxsij as they, or 
the things thcjr ftand for do agree or not, diat is, as 
I may call it^ mental truth. But truth ef words is 
ibmething more i and tl^at is, the affirming or deny- 
ing of words one of another, as the ideas they ftand 
for agree or difagree : and this again is twofold ^ ei- 
ibcT purely verbal and trifling, which I flraU fpeak (^, 
chap, lo. or real and in&rudive ; which is the objed 
of that real knowledge which we hare ^oken of al* 
ready 
' i 7* Obje&ion againfl verbtd' Truths thai thus it may 

all be cbimerical.^ 
But here agun will be apt to occur the feme doubt 
about truth, that did about knowledge : and it wiB 
be obje£led, that if truth be nothing but the joining 
or feparating.of words, in propofitions, ^ the ideas 
ihey ftand for agree.or difsqgreein men's minds, the 
knowledge of truth xf not fo vaktable a thing' ^s it 
is taken to be^ nor worth the pains and time men 
employ to the fearch of it c fince by this account it 
amounts to no more than the confc^mity of words to 
the chimeras of men's brains. Who knows not what 
odd notions many men's heads are filled with, and 
yfhzt Arange ideas zW moo^s brains are capabfe of? 
But if we reft here, weTknow the truth of nothing by 
^s rule, but of the vifionaiy work! in our own imag-> 
i/iatio(is \ nor have other truth, but what as much 
concerns harpies and cen$aurs^ as moi ' and horfes. 
For thofe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, 
and have their agreement and difagreement there, as 
well as the ideas of real beings, and fo have Jis true 
propofitions made about them. And it will be alto- 
gether ^ true a prc^ofition, to fay all centwrs are 
ammals^ as that allmfn are animals / and the certain- 
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ty of one as great as the odier. Fot in both the prop« 
efitionsi the words arc put together, according to 
the agreement of the ideas in our minds : and the 
agreement of the idea of animal with that of centaur, 
is as clear and viiibk to the mind, as the agreement 
of the idea of ammaJ with that of man ; and fo thefe 
two propofitiond are eqiKiUy true, equally certain. 
But of what ufe is aU fuch truth. to us ? • 
. § 8. Anfweredf Real Truth is about Ideas agreeing i§ 
things* 
THonCH what Imis been iaid in the foregoing chapter, 
IP diftinguiih jocaL-feoixiimaginary knowledge, might 
fuffice here, in anfwer to this doubt, to diftinguifh 
real truth from chimerical, or (if you pleafe) barely 
nominal, they dq>endiag both on the fame foundation, 
yet it may not be amifs here again to confider, that 
though our. words fignify nothing but our ideas, yet 
being deGgned^hy:-dicm to fignify things, the truth 
they cont^n, when put into propofitions, will be only 
verbal, when they ftand for ideas in the mind, that 
have not an agreement with the reality of things. 
And therefqce truth, as well as knowledge, may well 
£omd under; the diftindiion of verbal and real t that 
boing only verbal tf^th, whst^n terms are joined ac- 
cbrdjiig^ tp the agreement or difagreement of the ideas 
they ftand. .for, without regarding whether our ideas 
are foch as really have, or are capableof having, an 
exigence in nature^ But then it is they contain real 
truths when thefe figns are jmned, as our ideas agree ; 
j^nd vhen our ideas are fuch, as we know are capable of 
having an^iftence in namre : which in Aibftances we 
cannot know, but by knowing that fuch have exifted. 
§ 9. Fal/ehood is the joining 'of Names ctherwife than 
:ihir Ideas agree* 
Truth is the. maddng< down in words the agreement 
pr difagDeemcnt .of, ideas as it is. Falfeh^ is the 
marking<down in words the agreement or difagree- 
ment of ideas otherwife than it is. And fo far as 
thefe ideas, thus marked by founds, agree to their 
archetypes, fo far only ts.die truth rsai. The knowl- 
edge of this truth confifts in knowing what ideas the 
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wofds flmd fofy and the percq>dan of tlie agreemei 
INT difflgreement of tfaofe ideas^ according as it is marl 

odl>7^^^^"^'^ 

5 io» Gemral PropyUms to h trtaUd rf m^re i 
Jorge. 
But becaufe words are looked on as tlie great conduit 
oi truth and knowledge, and that in conveying am 
receiving of truth, and commonly in reafoning abou 
i^ we make vSc of words and propofitions, I fhal 
more at large inquire, wherein the certainty of rez 
truthfl^ contained in propofitions^ confifts, and when 
it is to be had^ and endeavour to ilwaw Jii mhat f€ni 
cf umverfal propofidons we are capable of being cer* 
Imi of tfaetr^fleal truth or falfehood. 

X (hall begin widi general propofoioiR, as Acrfe 
which moft employ our thoughts, and exercife oui 
contemplation. General tnahs are moft looked after 
by die mind, as diofe that molk enlarge our knowl- 
e4ge % and by their ccmiprehenfiYenefs, fatnfymg us 
at once of many pardcid^s, enlarge our view^ aad 
fhoftOk our way to knowledge. 

$ 2 J. Mortd and MeiapMleai Tr9tib. 
Bbsides tmdi' taken in the ftrift fenle before men* 
tioned,?diefe are other forts of truths; as, i. Ifsfw/ 
tradf^ which is ipeakifi{| of tfaisigs accordmg to the 
perfi»fi<m of our own nunds, thoi^h the pvopofition 
wei^akagreenottotheieality of thnm. a« il£^ 
^^h;^M iniOkf whidb is noding but the re^ ^lift^ 
face of dungs, confiormaUe to tte ideas to wkidi wt 
have mmsxed dieir names. TliU,thottgh it feetts to 
confift in ^kt very bein^ of things,' ^^ when cob- 
fidered a Utde neariy, will appesff to include a tadt 
propofition, whereby die nund joins that pardcalar 
% thingto the idea it had before fetded with a nane to 
it. Sut theie c<Hifideradons of trudi, eidier hariag 
been before taken nodce of, or not being mudi to oar 
prefettt puTpoie, itmay iitffice heit only to have men- 
tioned them. 
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